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TO 


HIS MOST CHEISTIAN MAJESTY, 

CEAELES X™' 

KING OF FEANCE AND NAVAEEE. 

Sire, 

Touu Majesty’s most gracious acceptance of a copy of the 
Works of Mr. Burke, and your condescension in permitting 
this last volume* of those Works to be inscribed with your 
Majesty’s name, would alone amply remunerate the editor for 
all his pains and labours in preparing them for the press ; but 
he is confident that your Majesty will concede to^him, that 
tJIc''gr!5atest gratification he can derive from his kbours is to 
the reflection, that mankind will bo benefited by 
ion o£ sentiments, religious, moral, and political, 
whicTi will tend to enlighten both princes and subjects upon 
their respective duties. 

In presenting to your Majesty this work, may I presume to 
point out, in a few words, its six principal features. — 1st, 
American Taxation — 2nd, A system o^Economy in the Riblic 
Expenditure, combined with additional security for the Indc- 
..pendence of Parliament — 3rd, East Indiam Delinquency — 4th, 
French Eevolution — 5th, Emancipation of •Roman Cathflic 
Subjects of this Kingdom — 6th, Abolition of Negro Slavery. 

• Vol. viii, 4to Edition. 




DEDICATION. 


viii 

Whilst your M£^ty admires the efforts of Mr. Burke’s 
genius, «hoth in resi^ng lawless power and in correcting 
popular errors, ’5«ou will ret . gnise and adore the goodness of 
that Divine trovidenee, which is, perhaps, in no respect more 
conspicuous than in giving existence, as occasion may require, 
.to human talents, and to other instruments adequate to the 
purposes of its mysterious dispensations. 

Of thesie instruments the virtues of princes are among the 
most noble. May those of your Majesty and of your family 
be the blessing of your people. When, after the close of a 
reign which I pray God may be long and prosperous, your 
Majesty’s subjects shall have reaped the fruits of your Ma- 
jesty’s experience, and inflexible adherence to tho principles 
so clearly developed and so ably enforced by this great 
writer, the merits of tho sage and of the prince will be justly 
appreciated. 

Deign, Sire, to accept the homage of my most perfect re- 
spect, and the assurance of my fervent vows for the 
of your Majesty, and of your most august family ; an<^p^\;njit 
me to subscribe myself, 

SiBE, 

Your Majesty’s most obedient, 

and most humble servant, 

Walkeb Eochesteb. 



SPEECHES 


TIT THE IMPEACHMENT OF 

WARREN HASTINGS. 


TO THE RIOHT HONOURABLE 

THE LOED VISCOUNT MILTON, 

ONE OF THE REPRESENTATIVES IN THE COMMONS HOUSE OP 
PARLIAMENT FOR THE COUNTY OF YORK. 

hear Lord, 

*I AM persuaded that your lordship will not be displeased 
t(TTOA,,Tmur name inscribed at the beginning of an <introduc- 
iion^tjife fourth volume of Mr. Burke’s posthumous works. 
l%4?4kM(^tary interest which you possess in whatover re- 
.gfSrds th^ublic labours of that great man and distinguished 
statesiftan will form, 1 trust, but a small part of your claim 
to such a distinction. Your fother, and your great-uncle, the 
late Marquess of Eockingham, in addition to the happiness 
which they enjoyed of his personal intimacy and friendship; 
had also the gratification of being in a high degree instru- 
mental in the direction of those labours to the service of their 
country. I well remember that Mrj» Burke manifested no 
ordinary sensation of joy at your birth — an event which he 
considered to be intimately connected with the essential in- 
^terests of the nation. The heir to a litle.conveying tl\e right 
to a seat in the legislative councils of the nation, and td a 
landed property among the first in value an J amplitude, — ^Ihe 
future head of a family whose alliinces and connexions 
spread its influence through a wide range of social and politi- 
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cal iDtetcoui’se, and gave it a sensible and permanent weight 
in all [matters of state, could not be regarded by him ^ith 
indifference. Nor will this appear extraordinary, when it is 
considered • that the principles the* party of which he 
knew you would almost necessarily become a distinguished 
member, and probably an eminent support — ^principles founded 
upon the basis of political liberty, and calculated in their 
practical application to promote its security in this nation — 
jiad been more philosophically developed and more accu- 
rately defined, more systematically arranged and applied 
with moiw profound wisdom to their practical object, by him 
than by any other person, — principles, too, not less warmly 
cherished in liis heart than firmly embraced by his under- 
standing. Disinterested patriotism, he knew, you would 
imbibe from the lessons of your virtuous parents, and a Whig 
patriot alone was to be expected from the house of Went- 
worth. When he was taken from us, you had not attained 
an age that enabled you to profit, as your immediate prede- 
cessors had done, by his friendship in pi’ivatc ancl cooperation 
in public life. But hereditary veneration for his character 
and the studious perusal of his writings have in a grpat de- 
gree supplied that loss. Had he lived to know how firmly 
and zealously you are attached to the princijdes which he 
had invariably maintained, and how steadily and manjpLilly 
you come ^forward u}}on all occasions to their support, he 
would haVe derived from that knowledge, in the 
auspicious state of public aftairs, some consolatiofivat leasi^ 
perhaps some hope of better times ; notwithstanding Hie tri- 
umphant career which lies open to the enemies of Whiggism, 
in consequence of divisions within itself, and the apathy of the 
people from without. 

• In the mind of Mr.' Burke, political principles were not 
objects of barren speculation. Wisdom in him was always 
practical. Whatever Jiis understanding adopted as truth, 
made its way to his heart, and sunk deep into it ; and his 
ardent and generous feelings seized with promptitude and 
eagerness every occ^siop of applying it to the use of man- 
kind. How large a portion of an active and laborious life 
wall thus employed,. will ])e seen in our future history of it. 
Where shall ^ fin4 refeoHied exertions of active benevolence, 
at once sO'lftumer^s, so varied, and so important, made by 
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one man ? Amongst these, the redress of wrongs and the 
prciteciiou of weahiiess from the oppression of pow^r were 
most conspicuous ; and of this kind, the Impeachmenf of Mr. 
pastings was considered Mr. Burke as beyond all com- 
parison the most interesting and momentous. 

The volume which is now inscribed to your lordship re- 
lates to tkat proceeding, — a proceeding which that virtuous 
and enlightened representative held to be the most important' 
of his parliamentary labours. 

The assumption of arbitrary power, in whatever shape it 
appeai;ed, whether under the veil of legitimacy, oj skulking 
ill the disguise of state necessity, or presenting the shameless 
fr<yit of usurpation, — whether the prescriptive claim of as- 
cendency,^ or the brief career of official authority, or the ncwly- 
acquired ‘dominion of a mob,* — was the sure object of his 
detestation and hostility. His endeavours to stiiie it^ in its 
birth, or to obstruct its march and impede its progress, or to 
redress its oppressions, will be found to have occupied in l a- 
rious instances, as I have already said, no small portion of his 
life. The scale upon which ojipressions of this kind had 
been exercisi'd in our East-lndian jiossessions, was of such a 
magrtfludo that it required a mind like his to grapple with 
tliem. liis ardent zeal and unwearied pcrsoveramic were 
not more than equal to the task. He well knew that the 
impunity of Indian delinquency w'as demanded by interest 
't^:)o»; ,^yhty and extensive, and was secured influence 
a^/d p^ftit^ption too powerful, to be resisted. The event, ac- 
cordingly, did not correspond with his wishes : but the Mat 
of a triumph was neither necessary to his fame, nor the tri- 
timph itself to the satisfacttoii of his own mind. The real 
cause which he advocated did not depend upon the decision 
of the court of judicature before whiqh the impeachment was 
tried. Prom the moment it was voted by the House of Com- 
mons, the attainment of its main object was placed out of the 
power of bis opponents to wrest from him. — The exisitence 
of the enormities, wdth the commission of which tke governor- 
general was charged, how much soever the managers might 
fail in the technical proof of his gftilt,* required only to Jbe 

’ This is not a fanciful enumeration of possiblo cases. The reader* ''ill 
find in these volumes examples of Mr. Buike"s(*exertioiis, refeiriblc to#ach 
particular case. — Edit. 

B 2 
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Renown ; «.nd Mr. Burke was firmly persuaded, that by the 
invcstigjition of the afiairs of that government resulting frbm 
the trial, and by the public exposure of the crimes which had 
been perpetjcated, he had not onljj, diselwrged a sacred an^ 
imperative duty, but at the same time had interposed a pow- 
erful check to the commission in future of such enormities. 

It was from this view of the subject that he haS, a short 
•time before bis last sickness, begun to prepare materials for 
a complete history of Jhe impeachment, llis subsequent ina- 
bility to proceed in it was, I know, most sensibly felt by Jihn ; 
and it wa^ among the last requests he made me, that I, would 
collect and arrange those materials, and publish so much of 
them as I might judge fit for publication. ^ 

With this desire of my most dear and honoured friend I 
am endeavouring to comply. The cultivators of literature 
will foi' ever lament the want of his finishing hand. I trust, 
how^cver, that the substance of the whole of the proceedings 
will be found in these volumes, and that the philosopher and 
the statesman will not be insensible of their value. This 
volume (jontains the speeches which he made at the close of 
the impeachment, and which were continued for nine days. 

In a subsequent volume an essay will be made towards a 
history of his life, comprising such part of his correspondence, 
and other /ugitive compositions, as may be judged fit for pub- 
lic perusal. This volume, the termination of my laboi^rs and 
of our joilif trust in editing the posthumous works^j^ Mr. ' 
Burke, I purpose dedicating to the earl, your venerq^^^lathejs:..^ 
But as it may not be the Divine will that I should live to 
accomplish my intention, you will not, I hope, my dear lord, 
refuse permission to my availing r^nyself of this present oppor- 
tunity of telling the world how greatly I love him, and how 
highly I honour him. . 

Soon after my first acquaintance with him, he succeeded 
to the splendid ^possessions of his uncle, the Marquess of 
Ilockfngham^ my revered master and patron ; and, together 
with them, perhaps I may be permitted to say, to the guar- 
dianship of the Whig cau^e in England and Ireland. I^om 
that tirrte his politicdl cdnilact is well known to his country ; 
fori;overt]y or im conow&aent, I may confidently assert, be 
has ^one nothing. country, then, I may safedy leave 

the Judgment of tbatliioiiduct. His political knowledge, and 
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his ability for the administration of pubhc alfairs, arj3 kn’own 
to those who have either sat in council or have held cor- 
respondence with him upon political subjects. His officiaT 
•services, indeed, ddring the late long reign will not appear 
frequent in the historic page, nor his name prominently con- 
spicuous in the annals of party ; but in the silent operation 
of those causes which have hitherto transmitted to ua th^ 
constitution, if not unimpaired, perhaps without essential 
deterioration, through the Vicissitudes of that eventful period, 
ancbwhich have rescued it from frequent and imminent dan- 
gers, ^the politician who looks below the surfacd of things 
will discover abundant proofs of his influence. Ever keeping 
steadily in his view the essential equipoises of our coiisti-' 
tution, he conceived it to be his paramount duty, however 
painful the performance of it might be, to endeavour fo main- 
tain that balance between its constituent parts which is 
necessary to the very existence of the constitution itself. 

If at one time he abdicated, as it were, the high rank 
W'hich he held as a leader of the old Whig party, by concur- 
ring^ in such a formation of a new party, as to tlie jealous 
eye^ the public ‘appeared tinged with a factious pursuit of 
pa\wr, and which excited suspicions of a dereliction of prin- 
ciples, it was because he well knew that no such dereliction 
H^jiad taken place, *and that there were no other mcifns of com- 
baf^g<Vith eflcct that favourite system which, from the be- 
gunmg of the late*reign, was directed in all its oj>eration8 

the v5Py extinction of Whiggism. 

If, ‘in an alarming exigency, when all constituted authority 
.w^as threatened with subversion, he submitted'^ to the painful 
necessity of acting in separation from men for whom he 
entertained the highest esteem, and with whom he had live'd 
in habits of the most intimate friendship, and in concert 
with those of w hose political conduct he hacj before generally 
disapproved, it was for the purpose •f discouraging tl^p pro- 
jects of innovation which had been avowedly 'espoused by 
those who w ere then called the New Whigs : it w^as for the 
purpose of preventing, by strengtheiiing the legitimate opera- 
tions of government, those inroads upon the constitution* to 

* The coalition with Lord North, in 1783., * 

* The coalition with Mr. Pitt, in 1794, and the formation of Lord Gren- 
ville's administration, in 1806. 
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which the executive administration, when weakly formed, ^is 
often driven in popular disturbances to have recourse ; and 
particularly it was with a well-grounded expectation of pro- 
curing thereby the accomplishmenif of a ^reat act of national 
justice, by the restoration of our Homan Catholic fellow -sub- 
jects to their political rights. This support of the executive 
government required no compromise of public principles ; on 
the contrary, the additional strength acquired by the admin- 
istratior might both have disposed and enabled it to effectuate 
measures of salutary reform, of prudent ‘retrcnchmey-ts of 
expense, ahd of necessary economy. On the part of Lord 
Hitzwilliam, this separation was marked with a moderation 
whic'Ji disarmed the animosfty of the friends he had quitted 
and left open the avenues to reunion with them, while at the 
same titne it indicated the terms and extent of the new alli- 
ance, and was a pledge to the people that the security of 
their rights and of the constitution was with him the sole 
object of that alliance. 

Afterwards, when the independence of Europe was endan- 
gered by an overwhelming force, which nothing but the re- 
sources of this country appeared able to resist, ho united his 
endeavours with those of statesmen of the highest character 
and ]’eputation,to call forth those resources in the support^of 
a war, which, whatever might have been his opinion of its 
policy at its commencement, he then conceived to bera,.^ica- . 
sure of ‘unavoidable necessity. , 

Lastly, when in the discharge of thcfte duties to his 
country he was exposed to the effects of political intrigues, 
he bore the consequences* with j^hat dignity which naturally 
belongs to conscious merit, when deprived of any means of 
being useful. 

^V^hilst I appeal with confidence to the people for their 
judgment upon .his public conduct, to those who are most 
intimi),tely acquainted with his private life I may with equal 
confidence appeal, and ask, By what private virtue is it not 
eminently distinguished ? Is this adulation ? His advanced 

c • • 

dismission of the coalition ministry in 1784, and the subsequent 
oBoiwture of the Whiff candidates at the General Election in the same 
year^ his resignation oi th# lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, 1795; the dis- 
mission of the Grenvilje administration, in 1807 ; and Lord Fitzwilliam*s 
removal from the lord-lieutenancy of Yorkshire, in 1819. 
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age and mine, as they remove from me almost a3l teiQpta- 
ti©n to be a flatterer, may well exempt me from|Buch an 
imputation. May you, my dear lord, ever escape its poisom^ 
ous arts. May yojir labpurs in the service of.your count^ 
procure for you, together with its praise, its confidence ; and 
may that confidence, whilst it is your reward, become in 
your hands one of the means of promoting and securing its 
most valuable interests and general prosperity. TOth these 
and every other good wish, and with the sincerest jp^rd, I 
renigin, 

My dear Lord, 

Your most obedient humble Serva^, 

W. Eoci^ster: 


P. S. — Some apology seems necessary for the insertion of 
BO much matter extraneous to the immediate design of this 
introduction. I have no other to offer, but the natural gar- 
rulity, one of the many infirmities, of old age. — If age cannot 
screen mo from .the severity of •criticism, I must demand 
fre^ the n#iiWic the indulgence which I may require, for 
vajiiiii^ratification of private and personal feelings,^ as 
l(o unreasonable compensation for the labour and pains be- 
B^^e^in preparing these posthumous works for*its perusal. 



TRIAL OF WARREN HASTINGS, ESQUIRE. 


THIRD DAY, 15th FEBRUARY, 1788. 


(Mr. BiJEKE.) 

Loeds, — The gentlemen who have it in command fo 
‘Buppd**t the impeachment against Mr. Hastings, have directed 
me to^‘open the cause with a general view of the 'grounds 
upon \^ch the Commons have proceeded in their charge 
against him. They have directed me to accompany this with 
another general view of the extent, the magnitude, the na- 
ture, the tendency, and the effect of the crinies which they 
allege to have been by him committed. The^ have also di- 
rected me to give an explanation (with their aid I may be 
enabled to give it) of such circumstances ’^'•ecedin^ the 
crimes charged on Mr. Hastings, or concomitant"^. 
as may tend to elucidate whatever may be found obscure ft 
the articles as they stand'. To the^e they wished m^to ^ id 
a few illustrative remarks on the laws, customs, opinin-n4'a: '.H 
manners' of the people concerned, and who are the pbjects cj 
the crimes we charge on Mr. Hastings. 

The several articles, as they appear before you, will" be 
opened by other gentlemen with more p;:rticularity, with 
mpre distinctness, and, without doubt, with infinitely more 
ability, ’^^hen they come to apply the evidence which natur- 
ally belongs to each article of this accusation. This, my 
lords, is the plan which we mean to pu-'sue on the great 
charge* which is now to your judgment. 

My lords, I must look upon it as an auspicious circum- 
stance to this cause, in which the honour of the kingdom 
and^ the ‘fate of many nations are involved, that, from the 
first i5ommencemejct of our parliamentary process to this the 
hour of solemn Bpt the smallest difieretce of opinion 
has &isen betw^M^ the two Houses. 
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My lords, there are persons who, looking raU^ier upoA' 
what was to be found in our records and histories than what 
was to be expected from the public iustice, had'^form^d 
hopes consolatory to themselves and dishonourable to i^r 
They flattered themselves that the corruptions of '^mia 
would escape amidst the dissensions of parliament, ^hey 
are disajppointed. They wdll be disappointed in all the rest 
of their expectations, which they have formed upoji every-i 
thing except the merits of their cause. The ComikJ.^4^ill 
not have the melancholy imsocial glory of havingVacted a 
solifJfc^ part in a noble but imperfect work. WjhatAhe 
greatest inquest of the nation has begun, its highest i«^nal 
wj^ accomplish. At length justice will be done to ^di^ 
Itis ticu? that your lordships will have your full in* 

this great achievement ; but the Commons have alwajra con- 
sidered, that whatever honour is divided with you is uoubled 
on themselves. 

My lords, I must confess, that amidst these encouraging 
prospects the Commons do not approach your bar without 
awe and anxiety. The magnitude of the interests which 
we have in chargp will reconcile some degree of solicitude 
for J^e evenj^^mh the undoubting confidence with which 
w^t^ Ifl^urselves upon your lordships’ justice. For we 
, my lords ; and men are so made, that it is not only 
J atness of danger, but the value of the ^adventure, 
masures the degree of our concern in every under- 
jikirfg. "^^olemnly assure your lordships, that no standard 
.i^ sumcienOiip estimate the value which the Commons set 
upon the event of the cause they now bring before you, 
•My lords, the bft|mes8 of this day is not the business of this 
man — it is not ^ely whether the prisoner at the bar. be 
found innocent or guilty ; but whether millions of^ankjnd 
shall be made mis^able or happy. * 

Your lordships ViU see in the progress ©f this cause, that 
there is not only a long-connected, ^stematic aeries of mis- 
demeanours, but an equally connected system of maxims and 
principles invented to justify them. of these 

you must judge. According to the judgment that you sjiall, 
give upon the past transactions in India^ inseparably fcon- 
nected as they are with the principles which support them, 
the whole character of your future government in thalT dis- 
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tant empire is to be unalterably decided. It will take its 
perpetual tenour, it will receive its fbaal impression, from ihe 
stamp ^ of this very hour. 

\It is not oply the interest of In4ia, now the most consider- 
abh/ f)art of the British empire, which is concerned, but the 
credit and honour of the British nation itself will be decided 


by this decision. We arc to decide by this judgment, 
whethpr(the crimes of individuals are to be turned into pub- 
lic g.^ii'S;and national ignominy ; or whether this nation will 
convert/the very olienccs which have thmwn a traii/jicnt 
sha\le lipon its government, into something that will;reflect 
a peiynanent lustre upon the honour, justice, and humanity of 
*'ais ifingdom. 

My' lords, there is another consideration, which augments 
the oolicitude of the Commons, equal to those other two 
great interests I have stated, those of our empire and our 
national character; something that, if possible, comes more* 
home to the hearts and feelings of every Englishman : I 
mean, the interests of our constitution itself, which is deeply 
involved in the event of this cause. The future use, and 


the whole cHect, if not the very existence, of the process of 
an impeachment of high crimes and misdcmTsuI^^ours o^foro 
the peers of this kingdom, upon the charge 
mons, will, very much be decided by your judg;<^' memre ijj^g 
cause. This tribunal will he found (I hope it\ 
be found) too great for petty causes; if it shop,'*’.*^ 
same time be found incompetent to one of the grp^^.Test, — th|t 
is, if little offences, from their minuteness, 'erjape you, 
the greatest, from their magnitude, oppress you, — it is im- 
possible that this form of trial should not. the end, vanish 
out of the constitution. Eor we must not deceive ourselves ; 
wbatev£> does not stand with credit cannot stand long. And 
if the constitution should be deprived, do not mean in 
form, but virtiiaBy, of this resource, it ifif virtually deprived 
of everything else thaf is valuable in it. For tms process 
is the cement which binds the whole together ; this is the 
individuating pwdOjpiple, that makes England what England 
is. e In fhk^piupt it is, that no subject, in no part of the em- 
pire,® can of Ulcjmpetent and proportionable justice ; here 
it ig^that we provide* for that which is the substantial excel- 
lence pf our constitution ; I mean, the great circulation of 
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responsibility, by which (excepting the supreme p^wer). no 
man, in no circumstance, can escape the account which he 
owes to the laws of his country. It is by this process that 
magistracy, which tries and controls all other things, is its^f 
tried and controlled. Other constitutio ns are satisfied Wi th 
making good subjects ; this is a securityTor go o d govy^iiors. 
It is by this tribunal that statesmen w^ho abuse thein^ power, 
are accused by statesmen, and tried by statesmen, r^^upon’ 
the niceties of a narrow juri sprudence^ but upon the 
and S'olid principles of statemorality . It is here th!it th»^ 
w^ho by the abuse of power have violated the spirit pf iLw, 
can never hope for protection from any of its forms -Ant is 
hdte that those who have refused to conform themsel^s tc 
its perfections, can never hope to escape through any ^f its 
defects. It ought, therefore, my lords, to become oi^J^ Com- 
mon care to guard this your precious deposit, rare in its use, 
but powerful in its effect, with a religi ous vigilance , and never 
to sufter it to be either discredited or antiquated. For this 
great end your lordships are invested with great and plenary 
powers : but you do not suspend, you do not supersede, you 
do n(>t annihilqii^any subordinate jurisdiction ; on the con- 
trg ^ , y oiydf'^ auxiliary and supplemental to them all. 

a|r it is owing to the fe licity of our times, less fer- 
[fwS ^cf(|eat offences than those w hich have gene before 
Ither it is from a sluggish apathy which has dulled 
aiid ^ncn||^d the public justice, I am not called' ijpon to 
(mtermine^lmt, ^whatever may be the cause, it is now sixty- 
^fii>ee*)rears siBtoe any impeachment, grounded upon abuse of 
.authority and ™sdemeanour in office, has come before this 
tribunal. The la§l is that of Lord Macclesfield, INuch hap- 
pened in the year |725. So that the oldest proces^knowm 
to the constitutioijlof this country has, upon its revital, some 
appearance of nolclty. At this time, w^hen all Europe is 
in a state of, perhaps, contagious fermentation, — ^when an- 
tiquity has lost all its reverence and all its effect on the minds 
of men, at th© same time that novelty is still attended with 
the suspicioni^ that always will be, atfj^ched to whatever is 
new, — ^w'e have been anxiously careful, in a business wlfich 
seems to c^bine the objections both to \Jhat is antiquated 
and what is novel, so to conduct orfrselves that nothing in 
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the revival of this great parliamentary process shall afford a 
pretext for its future disuse. 

My lords, strongly impressed as they are with these senti- 
^nts, the Commons have conducted themselves with singu- 
lar care and caution. Without losing the spirit and zeal of a 
public^ prosecution, they have comported themselves with 
such moderation, temper, and decorum, as would hot have ill 
*beco]{.e^tLe final judgment, if with them rested the final judg- 
this great cause. 

^W^itli very few intermissions, £he affairs, of India have^con- 
stmtlw engaged the attention of the Commons for more than 
foun;^c?en years. We may safely affirm, we have tried every 
^hiode of legislative provision, before we had recourse to aily- 
thin^of penal process. It was in the year 1774 we framed 
an act\)f parliament for remedy to the then existing disorders 
in India, such as the then information before us enabled us 
to enact. Finding that the act of parliament did not an- 
swer all the ends that were expected from it, we had, in the 
year 1782, recourse to a body of monitory resolutions. 
Neither had we the expected fruit from them. When, there- 
fore, we found that our inquiries and ouf -:jjports, our laws 
and our admonitions, were alike despised ; that hi^jrmiti^ in- 
creased in proportion as they were forbidde/f^y^iiiF^**^’’^^^^^ 
exposed ; when we found tliat guilt stalked e i 

upri ght front s and that legal autliority seein?*^vM X 
hide its head like outlawed guilt ; wdien we founa^:inairfeoWe 
of those very persons who were appointed by p^iament lb 
assert the authority of the laws of this kih^om, were ‘iLrtr 
most forward, the most bold, and the n^f active in the 
conspira^^yfor their destruction*'; then h^as time for the 
justice Jif the nation to recollect itself . I To have forborne 
longer i^ould not have been patience, but t ollusion ; it would 
have been participation with guilt; it w^uld have been to 
make ourselves accomplices with the criminal. 

We found* it was impossible to evade painful duty without 
betraying a sacred trust. Having, therefore, resolved upon 
the last^ and only re|3ou^*ce, a penal prosecution, it was our 
neX!t business to act in a manner w'^orthy of our long deli- 
hera\;ion. In aU^paintswe proceeded with selection. We 
have* chosen (we trust dt will so appear to your lordships) 
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and such a criminal, and such a bodj> of evi- 
dence, and such a"mo3e of process, as would have -recom- 
mended this course of justice to posterity, even if it had not, 
been supported by ^ example in the practice of our fort^* 
fathers. 

!Pirst, to speak of the process : we are to inform yourdord- 
sbips, that, besides that long previous deliberation of fourteen 
years, we examined, as a preliminary to this proceeding ^ every 
circumstance which could prove favourable to partie** *' ‘^jja- 
rently delinQUcnt*, before we finally resolved to proseeuWJ 
There was no precedent to be found in th^joumal^, \avojK 
able to persons in Mr. Hastings’s circumstances, that w'j^ «ol 
applied to. Many measures utterly unknown to former iaJ 
liamentary proceedings, and which, indeed, seemed in jfonfe 
degree to enfeeble them, but which were all to the advan- 
tage of those that were to be prosecuted, were adopted, for 
the first time, upon this occasion. — In an early stage of the 
proceeding, the criminal desired to be heard, lie was heard ; 
and he produced before the bar of the House that insolent 
and unbecoming paper which lies upon our table. It was de- 
liberately given igjby his own hand, and signed with his own 
nam^‘ The ,r^^|mons, however, passed by everything ofien- 
r ^ magnanimity that became them, 

before ^nothing in it but the facts that the defend- 
®^'^X-hat if volP^^^^ principles he maintained ; and after a de- 
^ 3rt of judicial, we proceeded with confidence 

to/your baV.. ^ 

process ; which, though I mentioned last 
ill t&e line ant^rder in which I stated the objects of our 
selection, I thon^jiLit best to despatch first. , 

As to the crime jhich we chose, we first considei^ well 
what it was in its Mture, under all the circumstanc^Jwhich 
attended it. We •’feighed it with all its extenuations, and 
wdth all its aggravakons. On that review we are warranted 
to assert, that the crimes with which tee charge the prisoner 
at the bar are substantial crimes ; that they are no errors or 
mistakes, such as wise and good men might possibly fall into ; 
which may even produce very peAiicious effects, withqpt 
being in fact great offences. The Commong are too libi'ral 
not to allow for the difficulties of a gr^at* and arduous pubhc 
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situatic^. Tboy know too well the do mineerhi|T 
which frequently occur in all great ulfinrs. They know* the 
/exigency of a pressing occasion, which in its precipitate 
qareer bears everything down before it, .which does not 
tiyqc to the mind to recollect its tacultics, to reinforce its 
reasb^, and to have recourse to fixed principles, but, by com- 
pelling an instant and tumultuous decision, too often obliges 
men to decide in a manner that calm judgment would cer- 
tajis^J/havc rejected. We know, as we are to be served by 
/^n, that the persons who serve us must be tried as ineu, 
wit\a ver^<Jarge allowance indeed to human infirmity 
.n&Jr'dman error. This, my lords, we knew, and w^e weighed 
I jefqre we came before you. But the crimes which 
CyaT^jein these articles, are not lapses, defects, errors, of com- 
mon 'human frailty, which, as we know and feel, we can 
/alloAv for. We charge this oflcndcr with no crimes that 
have not arisen from passions which it is criminal to harbour ; 
with no offences that have not their root in avarice, rapacity; 
pride, insolence, ferocity, treachery, cruelty, malignity of 
temper ; in short, in nothing that does not argue a total ex- 
tinction of all moral principle, that does ^jpt manifest an in- 
veterate blackness of heart, died in grain wil||.:g/^lice, vit^ted< 
corrupted, gangrened to the very coreiioapcL 
his crimes in those vices which the ban is m* jCjIure ilirdt 
to abhor’ and the spirit of all laws id divin^Sm'lfco tc 
interdict, we desire no longer to be 

Let everything that can be pleaded on t surprise 

or error, upon those grounds be pleadothtj^^a’ success^ jjKi 
give up the whole of those predicamen..^ We urge*^ nc 
crimes j^V.t were not crimes »of foretli^ght. We charge 
him w>’uh nothing that he did not commit upon deliberation 
that did not comrqit against advieV supplication, anc 
remonstrance; that he did not comm ii against the direci 
command of lavrful authority ; that he d(d not commit aftei 
reproof and reprimand, the reproof and reprimand of thost 
who are authorized by the laws to reprove and reprimanc 
him. The crimes of Mr. Hastings are crimes not only ii 
tlipniselves, but aggravated by being crimes of contumacy 
They were crim^A not against forms, but against those eter 
n^J law’s of justice* which are our rule and our birthright 
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His offences are, not in forma], technical language, hut in re- 
ality, in substance, and effect, high crimes and high iuisde- 
mcanours. 

• So far as to the ^rimesk As to the criminal, wc have 
chosen him on the same principle on wliich we selected tiie 
crimes. Wc^have not chosen to bring before you 
puny, trembling delinquent, misled, perhaps, by tho/e who 
ought to have taught him better, but w'ho have afterwards 
oi)pressed him by their power, as they had iirst corrupt&u 
by tlieir example. ’.Instances there have beei^any, whereji*^^ 
the punishment of minor offences, in inferior persons, Lai 
been made the means of screening crimes of a high oroerj 
an A in men of high description. \ Our course is differenji?' 
"We have iiot brought before you an obscure offender, v^, 
when his insignilicance and weakness are weighed againsi^he 
powder of the prosecution, gives even to public justice some- 
thing of the appearance of oppression ; no, my lords, wo have 
brought before you the first man of India in rank, authority, 
and station. We have brought before you the chief of the 
tribe, the head of the whole body of eastern offenders ; a 

whom all the fraud, all the 
ia, arc embodied, disciplined, 
and paid. This is the person, my lords, that w^e 
br\jig before you.* We have brought before you such a per- 
^soijVhat, if you strike at him wdth the firm and decided arm 
ofrjusticejiyou will not have need of a great many more ex- 
atfiples. strike at the whole corps, if you strike* at the 

hctHed. • \ 

, So far as to crime : so far as to the criminal. How, 
my lords, I shall \'ay a few 'words relative to t]?6'»r>yidence 
which we have bromht to support such a charge, anc^whick 
ought to be equal i* w^eight to the charge itself. It M chiefly 
evidence of record, |oflicially signed by the criminal himself 
in many instances.* We have brought before you his own 
letters, authenticated by his own hand. On these we cMefly 
rely. But we shall likewise bring before you living wit- 
nesses, competent to speak to the points to which they are 
brought. * * • 

When you consider the late enormous ^wer of the pria- ^ 
oner ; when you consider his criminjfl, indefatigable assidu- 
ity in the destruction of all recorded evidence ; when you 
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consider the influence he has over almost all living testimo- 
ny ; wten you consider the distance of the scene of action, — 
I believe your lordships, and I believe the world, will be 
astonished that so much, so clear; so solid, and so conclusi^ 
eYid(mce of all kinds has been obtained against him. I have 
no do^bt that in nine insjb^ce^s^in ten th e evidence is such 
as would satis^^e"^i3®ow*^'^ectsion su^osed to prevail, 
an(y:)^a degree rightly to prevail, in all subordinate power 
^Tj^faeiegated jurisdiction. But your lordships will maintain, 

• .Vat we assci ^ ^and claim as the right .of the subjects of 
. fineat Britain, — that you are not bound by any rules? of evi- 
|‘encc, or any other rules whatever, except those of natural, 
^ig^mutable, and substantial justice. *' 

^Vod forbid the Commons should desire that • anything 
should be received as proof from them, which is not by na- 
ture adapted to prove the thing in question. If they should 
make such a request, they would aim at overturning the 
very principles of that justice to which they resort. They 
would give the nation an evil example, that would rebound 
back on themselves, and bring destruction upon their own 
heads, and on those of all their posterity. 'Ni. 

On the other hand, I have too much confidence jAthe 
learning with which you will be advised, and the lilJeraSity 
and nobleness of the sentiments with which you are bj/n; 
to suspect that you would, by any abuse of the fonjis,‘^4nd* 
a techpical course of proceeding, deny justice tp^^o great|j^a 
part of the world that claims it at your ha^^ds^r Your lord- 
ships always had an ample power, and almost^nlimited juris- 
diction ; ^u have now a boundless objeejf - It is not from, 
this dis^^t, or from that parish, not fr|fm this city, or the 
. other ^ovince, that relief is now applied for : exiled and. 
;uridon^’princc8, extensive tribes, suftering nations, infinite 
i descriptions of pien, different in languag,?, in manners, and 
in ritgs — men, separated by every barrier of nature from you, 
by the providence of God are blended in one common cause, 
and are now become suppliants at your bar. Eor the honour 
of this pation, in vindication of this mysterious providence, 
let4t be known ^at no rule formed upon municipal maxims 
(if any such rufe exists) will prevent the course of that 
imperial justice which you owe to the people that call to 
you jfrom all parts of a great disjointed world. For, situated^ 
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a a this Ivingdom is, an ohject, thank- GU)(J, of envy to the rest 
of nations ; its conduct in that high and elevated situation 
iviU undoubtedly be scrutinized with a severity as great as 
iis power is iiividiotfS. • 

It is well known, enormous wealth has pourec] into 
this country from 1 ndia tirough a thousand channels, public 
and coiiciialod ; and it is ho particular derogation frbin our 
honour to suppose a possibility of being corrupted by th« 
by which other empires have been corrupte(L and*ass\,' V 
biios almost «us respectable and venerable lordshi]^ 

have becMi directly or indirectly vitiated. ‘‘Forty it\illions^ 
money at least have within our memory been brought froi| 
li^lia into England. In this case the most sacr(‘d judic^itu/e 
ouglvt to -look to its reputation. Without offence we riky 
venture to suggest, that the hc.st way to secure reputation is 
not by a proud deliance of public opinion, but by guiding 
our actions in such a manner as tliat public opinion may in 
the end he securely defied by having been previously re- 
sp(‘ctcd and dreaded. No direct false judgment is appre- 
hended from the tribunals of this country. But it is feared 
that partiality maf lu rk and nc^lo in the abuse of our forms 
of proceeding. It is necessary, therefore, that nothing in 
Uiat proceeding should appear to mark the slightest trace, 
should betray tlie* faintest odour, of chicane. od Ibrbid that 
.when you try the most serious of all causes, that vvh^ you 
caijse of Asia in the presence of Europe , there .should 
be> tne l&isf ^suspicion tliat a narrow piirtjality utterly de- 
strui'tfve of jufece should so guide us, that a British subject 
jn power slioul(?^npear in substance to possess rights wmich 
are denied to the h'ltoble allies, to the attached dcj^mdants 
of this kingdom, wbp by their distance have a double «5fjmand 
upon your protection, and who by aif implicit (I ho|lfe not* a 
weak and useless) trust in you liave stripped themselves of 
every other resource under heaven.N ^ 

I do not say this from any fear, aouht, or hesfitation, con- 
cerning what your lordships will finally do — none in the 
world ; hut I cannot shut my cars to thf) runumrs which you 
all know to he disseminated abroad. The Rinsers of power 
may have a chance to cover themselves by those fences and 
intrenchments which were made to Secure the lilxu*tiet^of 
the people against men of that very description. But God 
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forbid it should bo l^ruited from Pekin to Paris, that the laws 
of England are for the rich and the power! u], but to* the 
^)00r, the miserable, and defenceless they afford no resource 
at all. God forbid it should be.said, mo nation is equal U) 
the English in Huhstantial violence and in formal justice, — 
that m this kingdom we feel ourselves competent, to confer 
the mcVst extravagaiit and inordinate powers upon public inin- 
/ster^,,but that we are deficient, poor, helpless, lame, and im- 
j^^nf in the means of calling them to account for their use 
^ them. AL ''ginion has been insidiously ‘circulated through 
Shis kingdom, ami through foreign nations too, that in order 
Lo cover our jiarticipation in guilt, and our common interest 
M the plunder of the East, we have invented a set of seho- 
la^ic distinctions, abhorrent to the common sensp and un- 
projutious to the common necessities of mankind, by which 
u e are to deny ourselves the knowledge of what the rest of 
the world knows, and what so great a part of the world both 
knows and feels, I do not deprecate any appearance which 
may give countenance to this asper^on from suspicion that 
any corrupt motive can influence this court ; I deprecate it 
from know'ing that hitherto w^e have moVed within the nar- 
row' circle of municipal justice. I am afraid that, from the 
habits acquired by moving within a circumscribed sphere, 
we may be induced rather to endeavour 'at forcing nature 
into that municipal circle, than to enlarge the circle of 
national justice to the necessities of the empire we have 
obtained. v ' 

This is the only thing which does cre'^at;. any doubjb or 
difliculty m tlie minds of sober people. there are those 

who not judge so equitably, here two motives, 
’ncithf^ of them perfectly justifiable, i^iay be assigned, the 
worst las the chance ‘of being preferred. If, from any ap- 
pearance of chicane in the court, justice/ should fail, all men 
will^ay, better there were no tribunals at all. In my humble 
opinion, it would be better a thousand times to give all com- 
plainants the short answer the Dey of Algiers gave a 
Britislj ambassador /epresentiiig cert ai n grievance^ suffered 
by the British merchants, — “My friend’* (as the story is 
related by Dr. ifliajve), “do not you know that my subjects 
ale a band of robbers,' and that I am their captain ? ’’—better 
it would be a thousand times, and a thousand thousand times 
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more manly, than a hypocritical process, which, under *a ; 
pfetended reverence to punctilious ceremonies and observ- 
ances of law, abandons mankind, without help and resource^ 
,to all the desolatii^g congequences of arbitrary power. The 
conduct and event of this cause wdll put an end to such 
doubts, wherever they may be entertained. Your lordships 
will exerciso the great plenary pow ers with which, you|p,re 
invested in a manner that wdll do honour to the prqtecfcig 
justice of this kingdom, that will completely avenge l|ie 
great peo])le wlro are subjected to it. Yon^W not sii,^r 
your proceedings* to bo squared by anj"^ /ilcs, bqt by tLj^nr 
necessities, and by that law of a common nature wh A 
(iements them to us and us to thcim The reports to yne 
^contrary have oeen spread atroad witf uncommon indiiF/tryJ 
but they ^vil] be speodUy refuted by the humanity, simjv^icity, 
dignity, and nobleness of your lordships’ justice. 

Having said all that I am instructed to say concerning 
the process which the House of Commons has used, concern- 
ing the crimes which they have chosen, concerning tlie crim- 
inal upon wdiom they attach the crimes, and concerning the 
evidence wdiich tliey mean to produce, I am now^ to proceed 
to gpen that part of the business which falls to my share. It 
^i^*rather an explanation of the circumstances than an enforce- 
*mcnt of the crimes. 

1 our J ordships o^ course will be ap])rized, thal this cause 
is not what ot^curs every day in the ordinary round of muni- 
^cipal afiairs ; that it has a relation to many things; that it 
tqj-iqjics many joints in many places, wkich are w'hoUy re- 
in oved from ordinary beaten orbit of our English aftairs. 
In other affairs *e^ery allusmn immediately mee^«»its point of 
reference ; nothing can be started that does not imiv^ediately 
aw^aken to your attention something in your owmuaws.and 
usages wdjich you meet with every day in the ordiimry trans- 
actions of life. But here you are caught as it were into an- 
other world ; you are to have the way pi oneergd befor e you^ 
As the subject ik new, if must be explained ; as TFisTnfricate 
as well as new, that explanation can ’be only comparatively 
short : and therefore, knowing your lordships to be possessed, 
along with all other judicial virtues, of thp first and founda- 
tion of them all, judicial patience, 1 hope that you w iU iiot 
grudge a few hours fo^'the explanat ion of that which has cost 
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the .Commons fourteen years’ assiduous application to ac- 
quire ; — Jthat your lordships will not disdain to grant a few 
-Lours to what has cost the people of Tndia upwards of thirty 
years of that innat e, i nveter ate, li crcdita rv«>y)atieiiee to endure.^ 
My lords, the powers which Mr. Hastings is charged with 
having abused, are the powers delegated to him by the East- 
Inlia Company. The East-India Company itself acts under 
t\^ very dissimdar sorts of 2 )owers, derived from two sources 
ve jy reih'ote from each other. The hrst source of its power 
is^ '^ndcr charfcfeai^hich the Crown of Grej^t Britain was au- 
t ^1 Prized by act o!K 2 )arliament to grant ; the other is. from 
;eral charters derived from the emperor of the Moguls, the 
^pA^on in whose dominions they were chidly conversanjK?:; 
parbmularly that great charter by which, in the year 17(56, 
they acquired the high stewardship of the kingdoms of Ben- 
gal, Bij,har, and Orissa. Under those two bodies of charters, 
the East-India Company and all their servants are autliorizcd 
to act. 

As to those of the first description, it is from the British 
charters that they derive the capacity by which they are 
considered as a jniblic body, or at all capable of any 2 >ublic 
function. It is from thence they acquire the capacity to take 
from any power whatsoever any other charter, to acquire any, 
other ofiicee, or to hold any other possossioils. This, being, 
the root and origin of their power, renders them responsible 
to the party from whom all their immediate and consequen- 
tial powders are derived. As they have emanated from the^ 
siij^reme power of this kingdom, the wdiole body and* the 
whole train of their servants, the corporate Jt/dy as a corpo- 
rate bochy^^idivi duals as individhals, are responsible to the 
high jus^ce of this kingdom. In delegating great power to 
the ‘East-'ilindia Company ‘this kingdom has not released its 
sovereignty ; on the contrary the responsibility of the Com- 
pany is increased by the greatness and sacredness of the pow- 
ers that have been intrusted to it. Attempts have been made 
abroad to circulate a notion that the acts of the East-India 
Company^ and their servants’ are not cognizable here. I hope 
on mis occasion your lordships wdll show that this nation 
never did give a p^er, without annexing to it a proportion- 
able degree of responsibility., ^ 

As to their other powers, the Company derives them from 
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tl^e Mogul empire by various charters from that crown,, and 
troni the great magistrates of that crown, and partic/ilarly by 
the Mogul (tharter of 1765, by which they obtained the IXi-, 
•aiirii, that is, the (Office of Lord High Steward of the king-' 
doins of Bengal, Lahar, and Orissa. By that charter i|hey 
bound themselves (and bound inclusively all their servants) 
to perform all the duties belonging to that new office, an! to 
beheld by all the ties belonging to that new relation. \ If 
the Mogul empire had existed in its vigour, th^ wT)uld have 
b(‘en bound un’der that responsibility to the laws, 

rights, usages, and customs of the natives, and* to purme 
their benefit in all things. Eor this duty was inherent ' in 
fhe nature, institution, and purpose of the office which tdey 
received. If the power of the sovereign, from wdioni . they 
derived tlK)se powders, should by any revolution in human 
affairs be annihilated or suspended, their duty to the people 
below them, which was created under the Mogul charter, is 
not annihilated, is not even suspended ; and for their respon- 
sibility in the performance of that duty they are thrown 
back upon that country (thank God, not annihilated) from 
whencje tlieir original power and all subsequent derivative 
pow(3rs liave flowed. When the Company acquired that high 
tnlico in India, an English corporation became an integral 
part of tlic Mogul empire. When Great Britain virtually 
assented to that grant of office, and afterwards took advan- 
'*tag6 'of ^t, Great Britain guaranteed the peiformance of all 
t its duties. Gyeat Britain entered into a virtual act of union 
wnth that country, by which we bound ourselves as securities 
to preserve thj people in all the rights, law^s, and liberties 
which their natural original sovereign was bouTiu^to support, 
if he had been in condition to support them. Bj the -dis- 
position of events the two duties, ffiowung from t^o different 
sources, are now united in one. The people of ydia there- 
fore come, in the name of the Commons of Great Britain, but 
in their OAvn right, to the bar of this Houses before? the su- 
premo royal justice of this kingdom, from whence originally all 
the poAvers under which they have suffered were derived. 

It may bo a little necessary, wlien we are stating the 
powers the Company have derived from their charter, and 
which we state Mr. Hastings to htive abused, to st ate# in as 
short and as comprehensive words as I can (for the matter is 
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large* indeed) what the constitution of that Company is ; •! 
mean, chiefly, what it is in reference to its Indian service, the 
great theatre of the abuse. Tour lordships will naturally 
conceive, that ’it is not to inform ydu, buf to revive circura- 
staJces in your memory, that 1 enter into tliis (h'tail. 

You will therefore recollect, that the East-Jndia Company 
hag its origin about the latter end of the nagn of ] [j)lizal)etlh 
a jpriod ^f projects, when all sorts of coinniercial adventures, 
companies, ai^ monopolies were in fashion.. At that time 
tha Company w^ftS^onstituted, with extensn'e powers for in- 
closing the cominej'ce and the honour of tliis eoiintry ; be- 
cat^se increasing its commerce without incr(‘asing its bonou^* 
..and reputation w ould have been thought at that lime, and 
. will be thought now, a ^bad. bargain fur the count The 
powers of the Company w^re, under that charter, nuTC'ly com- 
mercial. By degrees, as tlic theatre of operation w as distant ; 
as its intercourse was with many great, some barbarous, and 
all of them armed nations — nations in wdiich not only the 
sovereign but the subjects wore armed ; it w'as found Jieces- 
sary to enlarge their powers. The first power they obtained 
W'as a power of naval discipline in their ships — a power which 
has been since dropped ; the next w'as a power of L*nv nuw- 
tial ; the next was a pow'cr of civil aiul, to a degree, of' 
criminal jufisdiction within their owti factories, upon their 
own people and their own servants ; the next was — p.n(jL hern 
was^L-4t tyide indeefl— the power of peace and wuir. Those 
Kigb and almost incommunicable prerogatives*of sovereignty, 
which were hardly ever known before to be parted with to 
any subjcct^^nd wdiich, in scvcr^jl states, were not W'holly 
intrustec^tb the.prince or head of the coramonw^ealth hirnselfj 
were given to the East-lndia Company. That Company ac- 
.||Pped thc& powers about lihe end of the reign of Cliarlcs II. ; 
ahd they \crc aftorwarda more fully as well as more legally 
given by parliament after the Eevolution. Erom this time 
the East-lndia* Company was no longer merely a mercantile 
company, formed for the extension of the British commerce ; 
it more nearly resembled a delegation of the whole power 
and sovereignty of this kingdom, sent into the East. Erom 
that time the Cermpany ought to he considered as a subordi- 
nate Sovereign power ; tliat is, sovereign with regard to the 
objects which it touched, subordinate with regard to the 
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power from whence its great trust was derived. Under these 
successive arrangements things took a course very (Jifferent 
from their usual order. fiK new disposition took place, not 
dreamt pf in the thporieft of speculative politicians, and of 
which few examples in the least resembling it hav^e been 
seen in the modern world, none at all in .the imcient. In 
other instances a political body, that acts as a.commonwealjpi, 
w(is first settled, and trade followed asn consequence of t\e 
protection obtained by political power ; but here th« couriie 
of afiairs was reVprsed. The constitution of,.^i^ Company | 
b egan «in commerce^ and ended in empiro^ t Tndeed<»whcrc\br 
the sovereign yowers of p^ace and war arc given, there wan'i 
bflt time an (ycircum stance to malic these powers supersede 
every otlKJr. The aifiiirs of commerce will fall at last into 
their proper rank and situation. However primary in their 
original intention, they will become secondary. The pos- 
session, therefore, and the power of assertion of these great 
authorities coinciding with the improved state of Europe, 
with the improved state of arts in Europe, with the improved 
state of laws, and, what is much more material, the improved 
state of military discipline, more and more perfected every 
d^'with us, — universal improvement in Europe coinciding 
•^frth the general decay of Asia (for the proud day of Asia is 
passed),-^ this improvement coinciding with the, relaxation 
and dissolution of the Mogul government, with the decline 
of its warlike spirit, with the total disuse of the ancient strict- 
^iiess of the military discipline established by Tamerlane, — 
ihe Jndia Company came to be what it is — a great empire, 
carrying on subordinateJy a great commerce : it became that 
thing which was mipposed hy the Eoman law fiTCConcilable 
to reason* and propriety — eundem negotiatorem et dCominum : 
the same power became the general trader, the Ba|ne power 
became the supreme lord. | 

In this exalted liituation the India Company, hoover, still 
p^serves traced of its original mercantile charactQi* The 
whole exterior order of its political service is carried on upon 
a mercantile plan and mercantile principles. In fact the 
East-I ndia Com pany in Asia is a state in the disguise <of a 
merchant. Its whole service is a sy^tefa of public oflicS 
in thedisguise of a counting-house.* Accordingly, the Ts^hole 
external order and series of the service, as I observed, is com- 
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mercfal; the principal, the inward, the real, is almost en- 
tirely political. *«-* 

, This system of the Company’s service, its order and disci- 
pline, is necessary to be explained to your lordships, tluj/j 
you may see in what manner the abuses have aflected it. 
In the first place, all the persons who go abroad in the 
Company’s civil service enter as clerks in the counting-house, 
a/d are called by a name to correspond to it, writers. In 
tfiat condition they are obliged to serve live years. The 
second stefNi^that of b, factor, in which they are obliged to 
s^rve thi;ee years.^ The third Step they Hake is th^tt of a 
junior merchant, in which they are obliged to serve thi’c'^ 
years more. At that period they become senior merchants, 
which is the highest stage of advance in the Company’s ser- 
vice ; a rank by which they had pretensions, before the year 
1774, to the council, to the succession of the presidency, and 
to whatever other honours the Company has to bestow. 

The Company had, in its oarly times, established factories 
in certain places, which factories by degrees grew to the 
name of presidencies and council, in proportion as the power 
and influence of the Company increased, and as the political 
began first to struggle with and at length to predominate 
over the mercantile. In this form it continued till the yi^ai; 
1773 ; when the legislature broke in, for proper reasons urg- 
ing them to it^ upon that order of the service, and appointed 
to the superior department persons wdm had no title to that 
place under the ordinary usage of the service. Mr. Hastings’ 
and Mr. Barwell, whatever other titles they "might have b|id, 
held solely under the act of parliament nominating them to 
that authority ; but in all other'* respects, except where the 
act and other subsequent acts have not broken in upon it, 
the, whole course of thq service remains upon the ancient 
footing, if 3 at is, the commercial footing, as to the gradation 
.and ordel^ of ser\\cc. 

Tour ^/lordships see here a regular series of gradation, 
which requires eleven years before any persons can arrive 
at the highest trusts and situations. You will therefore be 
^stqnished, when so long a probationary service was required, 
that effects vel^' different from those to be expected from 
long^ probation have Iiappencd ; and that in a much:^ shorten 
time than those eleven years you have seen persons returning 
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into this kingdom witli affluent, with overbearing fortuned. 
It will be a great part of your inquiry, when wc come before 
your lordships to substantiate evidence against Mr. Hasting^,* 
io discover liow thiirt order came to be so completely broken 
down and erased that scarce a trace of it for any good pur- 
pose reipains. Though I will not deny that that order, or 
that any order in a state, may be superseded by the rul|ig 
power when great talents upon pressing exigencies are to ,]e 
cple3 order itsclt‘ formed 

"upon wise principles. It furnished the penohs who were 
put in. that course of probation with an ®pportuni*ty (if cir- 
cumstances enabled them) of acquiring experience in busi- 
ness of revenue, trade,' and policy. It gave to those who 
watched iiliem a constant inspection of their conduct through 
all their progress. On the ex pecimits of oillce i t imposed 
the nece^ity of acquiring a ^aracter in proportion to their 
standing, in order that all which they liad gained by the 
good behaviour of years should not be lost by the misconduct 
of an hour. It was a great substantial regulation. But 
scarce a trace of the true spirit of it remains to be discovered 
in Mr. Hastings’s government ; for Mr. Hastings established 
oflices, nay, whole systems of offices, and especially a system 
pf.* offices in 1781, which being altogether new, none of the 
rules of gradatictu applied to them ; and he filled those offices 
in such a maimer as suited best, not the constitution nor 


the spirit of the service, but his own particular views and 
purposes. The ^consequence has been, that person^ in the 
mqst .immature stages of life have been ajipointed to conduct 
aifaira*’*v^Ich required the greatest maturity of judgment,N4 
the greatest possibJc tempef and moderation. Effects natur-^ 
ally coiin^uent have followed upon it. — I shall not trouble 
your lordships with any further observations on tii!^ system 
of gradation. j 

1 must however remark, before I go further, thaA there is 
something in the representation of the East-l^dia C^pany, 
in their oriental territory, dificrent from that, perhaps, of any 
other nation that has ever transported any part of its power 
from one country to another. The East-lndia Companj^, in 
India, is not properly a branch of the, British nation, it is 
only a deputation of individuals. When the JT^^rtars entered 
into China, when the Arabs and Tartars successively entered 
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ihto’ Hi^idostaii, when the Goths and Vandals penetrated i^to 
Europe, •when the Normans forced their way into England, 
indeed in all conquests, migrations, settlements, and coloniza- 
tions, the new people came as the' oifsof of a nation. Tb^ 
Company in India does not exist as a national colony. In effect 

arai substance, nobody can go thither that does notigo in its 

se/ricc. The English in India are nothing but a seminary 
for the succession of ofliccrs. They are anation of placey eiL; 
— they afe^^comm on wealth without a neomej 
stale made wholly of magistrates, "i^tiere is nothing to be 
in propriety callec^ people, to watdi, to inspect, to balance 
against the power of 'office. The powyr of office, so far as the 
English nation is concerned, is the solo power in the countrjr. 
The consequence of which is, that being a kingdom -of magis- 
trates, what is commonly called the esyrit du corns i s strong 
in it. This spirit of the body predominates equ all-in all its 
parts ; by which the members must consider themselves as 
having a common interest, and that common interest separ- 
ated both from that of the country which sent them out, and 
from that of the country in which they act. No control upon 
them exists ; none, I mean, in persons who understand their 
language, who understood their manners, or can apply their 
conduct to the laws. Therefore, in a body so constituted coh- 
.federacy iia easy, and has been general. Yo*ur lordships are 
not to expect 'that that should happen in such a body which - 
never Ijappened in any body of corporation, that is, that 
they should in any instance be a proper check and control 
upon themselves. It is not in the nature of things . • The 
ffundamentatprincipe of the wf^olc of the East-India Com- 
pany’s system is monopo ly in some sense '^br other. The same 
principle predominates in the service abroad and tkj) service 
at home/j and both systems are united into one, animated 
with th^same spirit, that is, with the corporate spirit. The 
wholes tpken together, is such as has not been seen in the ex- 
implesl^of the* Moors, the Portuguese, the Spaniards, the Eo- 
nans , in no old, in no recent examples. The Dutch may re- 
lemble it,buttheyhavenot an empire properly so denominated. 
8y‘means of tin’s peculiar circumstance it has not been diffi- 
:ult for Mr. H istings to embody abuse, and to put himself 
t foe h<5ad of A regular *sy stem of corruption. 

Another ciijcuipstance in that service is deserving of no- 
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tice# Except in the highest parts of all, the emojumejits * of 
office do not in any degree correspond with the trust, horthe^ 
nature of the office -vdth its name. In other official systems 
tile style, in general, is above the function ; here is it the 
reverse. linger the name of junior merchant, senior mer- 
chant, writer, and other petty appellations of the countingr 
house, you have magistrates of high dignity, you have a4- 
ministrators of revenues truly royal ; — ^}^ou have civil, 

and in some respects criminal, who pass judgincr;^"'*tipon the 
greatest properties* of a great country. • The legal public 
emoluments that belong to them are very often so inadequate 
to the real dignity of the character, that it is impossible, al- 
most absolut ely impossible, for the subordinate parts of it, 
which though subordinate are stations of power, to exist as 
Englishmen who look at a fortune to be enjoyed at home as 
their ultimate object, and to exist in a state of perfect incor- 
ruption in that service. 

In some parts of Europe it is true that the greatest situa- 
tions arc often attended with but little emolument ; yet still 
they are filled. ‘VVhy ? Because reputation, glory, fame, the 
esteem, the love, the tears of joy which flow from happy 
sensibility, the honest applauses of a grateful country, some- 
tlbies pay the carps, anxieties, and toils which wuxit on great 
situations in the commonwealth : and in these, tht'y pay in 
4^mHiey what cannot he paid in fame and reputation. It is 
• the reverse in the service of the India Company. GJory is 
not the lot of subordinated merit; and all the subordinate 
parts rf the gradation are officers who, in comparison with 
tho offiqps and duties intrufted with them, ar<A miserably 
provided^for ; whereas the chief of each great jxrcsidency 
. has emolimients securing him against every mode of tempta- 
tion. But if this has not secured the head, wo m^^ easily 
judge how the members are to be coerced. » Mr. J|asting8 
at the head of the service, with high legal emolumev^s, has 
fojlledj iis hands and sullied his government wdXl'*bribe^ He . 
lias substituted oppression and tyranny in the place of legal 
government. AVith all that unbounded, licenfious, power 
which he has assumed over the public revenues, instead of 
endeavouring to find a scries of gradual, progr«\ssive, honour- 
able, and adequate rewards for the persons who serve tlie 
public in the subordinate but powerml situa^ons, he has 
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left them to prey upon the people without the smallesjj de- 
gree of control in del’auit ot Eoiiest emolument, there is 
* the unbounded license of power ; and (as one of the honest- 
est and ablest servants of the Oumparfy said to me in con- 
versation) the civil service of the Company resembled the 
military service of tlie Mahrattas — little pay, but unbounded 
license to plunder. I do not say that some of the salaries 
given in India would not sound well here ; but when you 
considei-4^ nature of the trusts, the dignity of the situation, 
whatever the name of them may be, tlie powers that are 
granted*, the hopes that every man has of establishing himself 
at home, — 1 repeal, it is a source of infinite grievance — of in- 
finite abuse : of which source of corrupt power we charge 
Mr. Hastings with having availed Inmself in filling up the 
void of direct pay, by finding out and countenancing every 
kind of oblique and unjust emolument; though it must be 
confessed that he is far from being solely guilty of this oflcuce. 

Another circumstance which distinguishes the East-Iudia 
Company is the y outh of the persons who are employed in 
"the system of tliat sendee. The servants have almost uni- 
versally been sent out to begin their progress and career iil 
active occupation, and in the exercise of high authority, at 
that period of life whu^h in all other places has been"'e‘:n,- 
ployed in the course of a rigid education^ To put the mat- 
ter in a few -words, they are transferred from slippery vo jllh 
tc) perilous indepohdcnce, from perilous independence to m- 
ordinate expectations, from inordinato cxptjctations to boufid- 
less power. School-boys without tutors, minora without 
gLiardians^the world is let loose upon them, with allots tempt- 
ations ; and they are let loose upon the world, wj!ch all the 
powers that despotism involves. 

It i/,’^ further remttrkablc, these servants exercise, what 
your Ijf dsliips^are now exercising, high judicial powers ; and 
they Aercisc them without the smallest study of any law 
eith^ gencif'ii or municipal. It is made a sort of rule m the 
service, a rule confirmed even by the attempts that Werd 
made ,to c6rrect it, (1 mean, confirmed by Sir Elijah Impey, 
When under ih^ auspices of Mr. Hastings he undertook to 
be legislator Abr India), that the judicial character, the last in 
the order of legal progress, that to which all professional 
men look as the crown of their labours, that ultimate 
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hope of men grown, grey in professional practice, is among^ 
the trst experimental situations of a Company’s servailt. It 
is expressly said in that body of regulations to which I aJ— 
lifde, that the office and situation of a judge of the dewanny 
courts of adawdet is to be filled by the jumor servants of the 
Company; and as the judicial emolument is not siibstantialljr 
equal to that of otlier situations, the office of a judge is to be 
taken, as it were m tramitu^ as a passage to otlier offices not 
of a judicial nature. As soon tlierefore as a youn .iian has 
supplied the defeef^of his education by the advantage of some 
e^erience, he is immediately translated t(^a totally different 
office : and another young man is substituted to learn, at the 
('x^ense of the property of India, to fill a situation which 
wdien he may be qualified to till he is no longer to hold. 

It is in a great measure the same with regard to the other 
situations. They are the situations of great statesmen, 
wffiich, according to the nracticeof the w’orld, require, to fill 
properly, rather a large ToiWStse with men and much inter- 
course in life, than deep stud^ :)f books ; though that too has 
its eminent servi ce . W e kn o w thaF in tli e habits of civilized 
life in cultivated society there is imbibed by men a good deal 
of tho solid practice of government, of the true maxims of 
sliiite, and everything that enables a man to servo his country. 
33ut these men afe sent over to exercise functions .at w Inch 
^ statesman here would tremble, without any theoretical study, 
and without any of that sort of experience wffiicth in mixed 
societies of business and converse form men gradually anc ^ 
jnseysjbW to great affairs^ Low cunning, intrigue, and stra- 
"^agem\lb soon acquiretfr but manly, durable policy, which 
never safcificcs the general iifterest to a partial orlknomentary 
advantago^w not so cheajdy formed in the human nndeiv 
standing. 

Mr. Ilastings, in his defence before the House of C.^mmons 
and in the defences he has made before your lordso^ps, has 
lamented his own situation in this particular, i Jtt waAfhuch 
to be lamented indeed. How far it will furiiisi justifiqjtion, 
extenuation, or palliation of his cond uct^ wffiejliwe come to 
examine that conduct, wdlT be seen. ' • 

These circumstances in the system haye great degree 
vitiated and perverted what is in reality — and imny things are 
in reality — excellent in it. They have rendered the appliea- 
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tion of <a]l correctives and remedies to abuse at best precari- 
ous iu their operation. The laws that we have made, the 
covenants which the Company has obliged its servants to 
enter into, tlic occasional orders that haye been given at least 
ostensibly good, all have proved noxious to the country, in- 
stead of beneficial. To illustrate this point 1 beg leave to 
observe to your lordships, that the servants of the’ Company 
are obliged to enter into that service not only with an im- 
pression' of the general duty which attaches upon all servants, 
but are obliged to engage in a specific covenant with their 
masters, to perform all the duties described in that covenant 
(which are all the duties of their relation) under heavy pe- 
nalties. They are bound to a repetition of these covenants at 
every step of their progress, from writer to factor, from factor 
to junior merchant, and from junior merchant to senior mer- 
chant. They ought, according to the rule, to renew these 
covenants at these times by something (I speak without 
offence) which may be sai(^*t<f^il 0 ftiblc confirmation in the 
church. They are obliged to renew their obligation in par- 
ticular to receive no gifts, gratuities, or**presents whatsoever. 

This scheme of covenants would have been wise and proper 
if it had belonged to a jiidicious order and rational con§}istent 
scheme of discipline. The orders of the Company have-'^for- 
bidden their servants to take any extraneous emoluments. 
The act of parliament has fulminated against thein. Clear 
positive laws and clear positive private engagements have no 
exception of circumstances in them, no difference qmad maj.'is 
cl but every one who oflends againfet the law Jiii-l^le 

to the law. The consequence is this ; -•-'he who halTOviated 
but an inch from the straight line, ho wdio has take:5 but one 
penny of unlawful emolument, — and all have many 

pennies «f unlawful emolument, — docs not dare to complain 
of the ipost abandoned extortion and cruel oppression in any 
of his 4llow-sc‘i*vants. He who has taken a trifle perhaps as 
the i^ard pf a good action is obliged to be silent when he 
sees .yhole nyaons desolated around him. The great crimi- 
nal at the h^M of the service has the laws in his hand ; he is 
always *able tlk prove the small offence, and crush the person 
who has comiJitffed it. This is one grand source of Mr. Hast- 
ings’s power, j Aftdr h^ had got the better of the parliament- 
ary cdmmissijln, no complaint from any part of the service 
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has appeared against Mr. Ilastings. He is bold enough te 
state it as one presumption of his merit, that there l^is been 
no such complaint. No such complaint indeed can exisl>^ 
The spirit of the Cdrps wpuld of itself almost forbid it ; to 
which spirit an informer is the moat odious and detestable of 
all charj\ctej;s, and is hunted down, and has always been 
hunted down, as a common enemy. But here is a new secui*- 
ity. Who can complain, or dares to accuse ? The whole ser- 
vice is irregular : nobody is free from small oflenco^^ ^ and, as 
I have said, the gVeat oiFender can always crush the small one. 
If youi examine tlie correspondence of Jlr. Hastings, you 
would imagine, from many expressions very deliberately used 
by him, that the Company’s service was made out of the 
very filthjand dregs of human corruption ; but if you examine 
his conduct towards the corrupt body he describes, you would 
imagine he had lived in the speculative schemes of visi^ary 
perfection.^ 

He was lourtcen years at the head of that service ; and 
tliere is not an instance, no, not one single instance, in which 
lie endeavoured to detect corruption, — or that he ever in any 
one single instance attempted to punish it ; but the wliole 
S(jrvice, with that wdiole mass of enormity which he attributes 
J:d*it, slept as it were at once under his terror and his pro- 
tection; — under his protection if they did not dare to move 
against him ; under terror from his power to pluck out indi- 
viduals, and make a public example of them whenever he 
thought fit. And therefore that service, under his guidance 
an^ influence, w'as, beyond even what its own natuii? disposed 
it3o,\i»ervice of confederacy, a service of connivance, a ser- 
vice ccinposed of various syStems of guilt, of whlbh Mr. Hast- 
ings waa the head and the protector. But this general con- 
nivance he did not think sufficient to secure to him the general 
support of the Indian interest. He went further. ^We shall 
prove to your lordships that when the Company we^fo driven 
by shame, not by inclination, to order sevemt pro&^V^ltions 
against delinquents in their service, Mr. Btstings, yirect- 
ly contrary to the duty of his office, — dry.^tly contrary 
to the express and positive law of fhe cejart of directors, 
which law parliament had bound upon him is l|is rule of action, 
— not satisfied with his long tacit coBnivance,yenturcd beibre 
^ he left his government, and among his last aci\^ to pass a gen- 
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(5ral act of pardon and indemnity, and at once ordered the 
whole body of tljc prosecutions directed by his masters, the 
* Company, to be discharged. , , 

J laving had fourteen years* lea ge of cennivnnee to bestow, 
and giving at the end a general ye^eaac of all suits and actions, 
he now puts himself at the head of a vast body enriched b)’' 
his bounties, connivances, and indemnities, and expects the 
support of those whom he had thus fully rewarded and dis- 
cl'iargcd^irvm the pursuit of the laws. You will find in the 
course of this business that when charges have been brought 
against him of any^bribery, corruption, or other malversation, 
his course has been to answer little or nothing to that speci- 
fic bribery, corruption, or malversation ; his way has been 
call on the court of directors to mquire of every servant wlio 
comes to Europe, and to say whether there was any one man 
in it^liat will give him an ill w^ord. lie has put himself into 
a situation in w hiclilic may always safely call i0 his character, 
and v'ill alw^ays find himself* utterly incapable of justifying 
his conduct. So far 1 have troubled your lordships with the 
system of confederacy and connivance which under his 
auspices was the vital principle of almost the wdiole service. 

Tiierc is one member of the service which 1 liavc omitted ; 
hut whether 1 ought to have put it first or, as I do now, last, 
I must confess 1 am at some loss ; he('aus(% though it appears 
to be the low est (if any regular) part of the service, it is by 
far the most considerable and the most efficient ; without a 
full coiisideration and explanation of which* hardly any par'i; 
of the conduct of Mr. Hastings, and of many others may 
he in his situation, can bo fully understood- ^ ^ 

1 have given your lordships ah account of writers. ^factors, 
nuTchants, who* exercise the office of judges, lord chfSicellors, 
clijincelUii'S of the exchequer, ministers of state, and managers 
of greatj^ revenues. But there is another description of 
men of more importance than them all, a description you 
have ^^Lcn lipe,J^d of, but which has not been sufficiently ex- 
plainer i; I me'.n the banvan. When the Company’s service 
w^as no morei'^Jm mercantile, and the servants were gener- 
ally unacquainfed with the country, they used the interven- 
tion of certain fa<Joi:8 among the natives, wdiich were called 
banyans ; we C^ed theln so because they were of the tribe 
or cast^ .of the^anyans or merchants, the Indians being gen-. 
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erallj distributed into trades according to tbeir tribes. The 
name still continues when the functions of the banyaj&s are 
totally altered. Tlie banyan is known by other appellations. 

is called dewan of steward ; and, indeed, this is a term 
with more propriety applied to him in several of his func- 
tions. Hq is^ by his name of office, the steward of the 
household of the European gentleman : he has the manage- 
ment of his affairs, and the ordering of his servants. He is 
himself a domestic servant, and generally chosen ou"^ of that 
class of natives whb.by being habituated to misery and sub- 
jection can submit to any orders, and are fit for any of the 
basest services. Trni^^ p.d mffie.r oppression (it is the true 
cdut;ationl. the y are fit to oppress others. They serve an 
apprentieesiSip of se^^utudc, to qualify them for the trade of 
tyranny. They know all the devices, all the little frauds, all 
the artifices and contrivances, the whole panoply of the de- 
fensive armour by wffiich ingenious slavery secures itself 
against the violence of power. They know' all the lurking 
holes, all the w inding recesses, of the unfortunate ; and they 
hunt out distress and misery even to their last retreats. 
They have suffered themselves ; but far from being taught by 
those fiKifferings to abstain from rigour, they have only learned 
tli^ •methods of afflicting their fellow slaves. They have the 
best intelligence of what is done in England. Tlie inoment 
Company's servant arrives in India, and his English con- 
hexioiis are "known to be powerful, some of that class of 
"^^ple immediately take possession of him as if he W'cref their 
inh^ttoje. They have knowledge of the country Vnd its 
affairs 4iey have money, they have the arts of making 
money. ^The gentleman who comes from EnglanJ has ncJrie 
of these ; he enters into that world as he enters into the' 
‘world at larga^aked- His portion is ^reat simplicity, great 
indigence, anda strong disposition to relieve ^himself. The 
banyan, once in possession, employs his tyranny, not only 
over the native people of his country, but often ove^:^the 
master himself, who has little other share in tho^proceci^ngs 
of his servant but in giving him the ticket of^x-ls najne, to 
mark that he is connected with and supported^^by an Eurc^ 
pean, who is himself well connected and supported at home. 
This is a commission which nothing ctfn resist.' From thu* 
moment forward it is not the Englishman, it is the black 
VoL. VII. D 
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banyan that is the master. The nominal master often lives 
from 'his hand. We know how young men are sent oht of 
this country ; we know how happy -we are to hear soon that 
they are no longer a burthen tg thei» friends and parents. 
The banyan knows it too. He supplies the young servant 
with money. He has him under his power ; first, from the 
necessity of employing such a man ; and next (and this is 
the more important of the two), he has that dreadful power 
over liw^^master which every creditor has over his debtor. 
Actions the most abhorrent to his nJiture he must see 
done before his ,face : and thousands and thousands worse 
are done in his absence, and he dare not complain. The ban- 
yan extorts, robs, plunders, and then gives him just what 
proportion of the spoil he pleases. If the mg-ster should 
murmur, the very power that was sent over to protect the 
people of India from these very abuses (the best things 
being perverted when applied to unknown objects, and put 
into unsuitable situations) — the very laws of England, by 
making the recovery of debts more easy, infinitely increase 
the power of the banyan over his master. Thus the supreme 
court of justice, the destined corrector of all abuses, becomes 
a collateral security for that abominable tvranny exercised by 
the monied banyans over Eimopeaus as well as the native^, 8o 
that while we are here boasting of the British power in the 
East, we are in perhaps more than half our service nothing 
but the inferior miserable instruments of the tyranny which 
the Itowcst part of the natives of India exercise, to the d'^- 
grace of the British authority, and to thd ruin of alLtbat is 
respectable among their own countrymen. They fhvve"* subv 
vcHed thef first houses, totally vuined aqd undone thkeountry, 

. cheated and defrauded the revenue ; the ma^ster a silent, 
Bometii&es a melancholy, spectator, until some office of high 
emolument has emancipated him. This has often been the 
true reason tltat the Company’s servants in India, in order 
to themselves from this horrid and atrocious servitude, 
afe^ybliged To become instruments of another tyranny, and 
must prosy^te themselves to men in power, in order to ob- 
tain some oApe th^t may enable them to escape the servi- 
tudes below, pn^ enable them to pay their debts. And thus 
inany have become the instruments of Mr. Hastings. 

T These banyans or dewans were originally among the lower 
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casteg in the country. But now it is true that, after i^eeiiig 
the power and profits of these men, — that there is nTeither 
power, profession, nor occupation to be had, which d reput- 
able person can exerefse, but through that channel, — men of 
higher castes, and born to better things, have thrown them- 
selves into* that disgraceful servitude, have become -menial' 
servants to ‘Englishmen, that they might rise by their de- 
gradation" I But whoever they are, or of wdiatever birth, they 
have equally 'prostituted their integrity, they have equally 
lost their character ;• and once entered into that course of 
life, there is no difference between the heM castes and the 
worst. That system Mr. Hastings confirmed, established,^ 
inerSased, and made the iustrument of the most austere ty- 
ranny, of the basest peculations, and the most scandalous ' 
and iniquitous extortions. 

In the description I have given of banyans a distinction 
is to be made. Your lordships must distinguish the banyans 
of the British servants in subordinate situations, and the 
banyans who are such to persons in higher authority. In the 
latter case the banyan is in stricit subordination, because he 
may always be ruined by his superior ; whereas in the former 
it is qlways in his power to ruin his nominal superior. It 
w’^as hot through fear but voluntarily, and not for the ban- 
yan’s purposes but* his ow-n, Mr. Hastings has brought for- 
wwd his banyan. He seated him in the houses Of the prin- 
cipal nobility, and invested him with farma of the rev^ue ; 
lie^has given him enormous jobs ;• he has put him o\er the 
head8,t)f*a nobility which for their grandeur, antiquity, and 
dignity iftight almost be matcl^ed with your lordships. Ae 
has made, him supreifte ecclesiastical judge, judge even of^ 
the very castC^;, in the preservation of the separate rifles an^ 
Separate privileges of which that people exists. He who has 
dominion over the caste, has an absolute power over some- 
thing more than life and fortune. ^ 

Such is that first or last (I know not which to ;mll it) OT;der 
in the Company’s service called a banyan. The ^mtsedcSes, 
clerks, accountants, of Calcutta, generally. fall waxier this de-^ 
acription. Your lordships will see hereaften t^i© necessity* 
of giving you, in the opening of the case, anddea of the situa-^ 
];ion of a banyan. You will see, as no Englishman, properly* 
apejaking, acts by himself, that he must be made responsible 

D 2 
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for tlmt person called liis banyan, for the power he qither 
uses under him, or the power he has acquired over him. The 
banyan escapes, in the night of his complexion and situation, 
the inquiry that a white man bannot* stand before in this 
country. Through the banyans or other black natives a bad 
fecrvaiit'of the Company receives his bribes. Through them 
he decides falsely against the titles of litigants iii the court 
of castes, or in the offices of public registry. Through them 
Mr. Hastings has exercised oppressions which, 1 will venture 
to say, in his own name, in his own chaiacter, daring as he is 
(and he is the ihost daring criminal that ever existed), he 
never would dare to practise. Many, if not most, of the ini^qui- 
ties of his interior bad administration have been perpetrated 
through these banyans or other native agents and confidants ; 
and we shall sho-w you that he is not satisfied with one of 
them ; confiding few of his secrets to Europeans, and hardly 
any of Jiis instruments, either native or European, knowing 
the secrets of each other. This is the system of banyanisni 
and of concealment which Mr. Hastings, instead of eradicat- 
ing out of the service, has propagated by example and by 
support, and enlarged by converting even Europeans into 
that dark and insidious character. 

I have explained or endeavoured to explain to your lord- 
sliips these, circumstances of the true spirit, genius, and 
character, more than the ostensible institutions, of the Com- 
pany’s service, I now shall beg leave to bring before y/^'i 
one institution, taken froni the mercantile constitution of 
the Company, so excellent that I will venture to saj that 
human wisdom has never exceeded it. In this exc^dlcnt m- 
stitution the counting-house gave lessons to the state. The 
active, awakened, and enlightened principle of self-interest, 
will provide a better system for the guard of that interest, 
than the cold, drowsy wisdom of those who provide for a 
go6a out of themselves ever contrived for the public. The 
plains sketcl/ed by private prudence for private interest, the 
regulations oy mercantile men for their mercantile purposes, 
when they <& be applied to the discipline and order of the 
state, produce 4 discipline and order w^hich no state should 
be ashamed to copy. The Company’s mercantile regulations 
are adft^biy fitted for the government of a remote, largo, 
disjoka&d empire. tAs merchants having factors abroad' in 
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distant parts of the world, they have obliged the 
nuteness and strictness of register, and to a 
correspondence, which no state has ever used in same 
deigreo with regard th its public ministers. The Company 
has made it a fundamental part of their constitution, that 
almost th^ir ^^holo government shall be a written govern- 
ment. Yonr lordships will observe, in the course of ftie pro- 
ceeding, the propriety of opening fully to you this circum- 
stance in the government of India ; tliat is, that the Company’s 
government is a g’o,vernmcnt of writing, — a government of 
record. .The strictest court of justice, in^its proceeding, is 
not more, perhaps not so much, a court of record as the India 
Company’s executive service is, or ought to be, in all its pro- 
ceedings. • 

In the first place, they oblige their servants to keep a 
journal, or diary, of all their transactions, public and private ; 
they are bound to do this by an express covenant. They 
oblige them, as a corrective upon that diary, to keep a letter- 
book, in which all their letters are to be regularly entered. 
And they are bound, by the same covenant, to produce all 
those books upon requisition, althougli they should be mixed 
with affairs concerning their own private negotiations and 
tBaasactions of commerce, or their closest and most retired 
concerns in. private life. But, as the great corrective of all, 
kljey have contrived that every proceeding in public council 
shall be written : — no debates merely verbal. The argii- 
Yjffents, first or last, are to be in wTiting and recorded^ All 
othe^p bodies, the Houses of Lords, Commons, Privy ll^omicil, 
Cabinell Councils for secret state deliberations, enter cply 
resolve^ decisions, a»d final ifesolutions of affairs* the aiijgu- 
.-^nent, the discussion, the dissent, does very rarely, if at all; 

• appear. But the Company has proceeded much further, and 
don e much more wisely, because they proceeded upon inia> 
cantile :^ihci ples ; and they have provided, either by orders 
or course oT" office, that all shall be written — the proj)d9ttton, 
the argument, the dissent. This is riot confined to ‘their 
great council ; but this order ought to be observed, as^Lcon- 
ceive, and I see considerable traces of it*in practice, in eve>y 
provincial council, whilst the provincial councils existed, and 
even down to the minutest ramificartion of their service. 
These books, in a progression from the lowest councils to the 
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highest presidency, are ordered to be transmitted, duplicate 
and tfciplicato, by every ship that sails to Europe. On this 
system un able servant of the Company, and high in their 
service, has recorded his opinion^ and Wrongly expressed his 
sentiments. Writing to tne court of directors, he says, “ It 
ought t be remembered that the basis upon which you rose 
to power, and have been able to stand the shock 6f repeated 
convulsions, has been the accuracy and simplicity of mercan- 
tile method, which makes every transaction in *your service, 
and every expenditure, a matter of recoref.’* 

My lords, this ^method not only must produce to. them, if 
strictly observed, a more accurate idea of the nature of their 
affairs, and the nature of their expenditures, but it rSust 
afford them no trivial opportunity and means of knowing the 
true characters of their servants, their capacities, their w^ays 
of thinking, the turn and bias of their minds. If well em- 
ployed, and but a little improved, the East-India Company 
possessed an advantage unknown before to the chief of a 
remote government. In the most remote parts of the world, 
and in the minutest parts of a remote service, everything 
came before the principal, with a domestic accuracy and local 
familiarity. It was in the power of a director, sitting in 
London, to form an accurate judgment of every incident ibat 
: happened upon the Ganges and the G ogra*. 

The use of this recorded system did not consist only in 
the facility of discovering what the nature of their affairs 
and the character and capacity of their servants were, h&t 
it furnished the means of detecting their miscondu-vt i fre- 
qucfatly of proving it, too, and of producing the evictence to 
it jiiidicially under their own^' hands. tEor your iWships 
must have observed that it is rare indeed, that in a continued' 
course of evil practices any uniform method of proceeding 
will serve the purposes of the delinquent. Innocenc^^ j,^ 
I plain, direct, and simple : / milt is a crooked^ intricate- inc£q ][.r 
’ and \^rious thing. The iniquitous job of to-day may 

be cc^ered by specious reasons ; but when the job of iniquity 
of tQajn[\orrow succeeds, the reasons that have coloured the first 
CMme may expose Ihe second malversation. Tlie man of 
fraud falls into contradiction, pre varicatig n.-CQnfusi on . This 
hastens, this facili^tiates, conviction. !^esides, time is not 
allowed for conjqpting the records. They are flown out of 
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their hands ; they are in Europe ; they are safe in the regip. 
ters of the Company ; perhaps they are under the eye of par- 
liament, before the writers of them have time to iiyrent an 
excuse for a direct contrary .conduct to that to which their 
former pretended principles applied. This is a great, a ma- 
terial part pf tjie constitution of the Company. My dords, i 
do not think it to be much apologized for, if T re[)^t that 
this is the fundamental regulation of their service, and*which, 
if preserved hi tlie first instance, as it ought to be, in official 
practice in India, ai]4 then used as it ought to be in England, 
would afford such a mode of governing a great, foreign, dis- 
persed empire, as I will venture to say few countries ever 
po^essed even in governing the most limited and narrow 
jurisdiction.. 

It was the great business of Mr. Hastings’s policy to sub- 
vert this great political edifice. His first mode of subverting 
it was by commanding the public ministers, paid by the Com- 
pany, to deliver their cojfepondence upon the most critical 
and momentous affairs jUPrn, in order to be suppressed and 
destroyed at his ph'aOT»^ To support him in this plan of 
spoliation, he has ma|j^ mischievous distinction in public 
business, between puHlic and private correspondence. The 
Company’s orders and covenants made none. There are,| 
^readily I admit, ‘thousands of occasions in which jt is not! 
^iroper to divulge promiscuously a private correspondeuce,! 
though on public aflairs, to the world ; but there is no occa- 
'^ion in which it is not a necessary duty, on requisition, to 
con|municate your correspondence to those who forki the 
])aram(|unt government, on whose interests, and on w\iose 
concerns, and under whose •authority, this coiTespondj^mce 
"has been carried on. The very same reasons which reqiiire 
secrecy with regard to others, demand the freest communica- 
tion to them. But Mr. Hastings has established principles 
of confidence and secrecy towards himself, wAich have cut off 
all confidence between the directors and their ministewp^nd 
effectually kept them at least out of the secret of their own 
affairs. 

Without entering into all the practfees by which* T!e bas 
attempted to maim the Company’s records* I shall state one 
more to your lordships; that is, his* avowed appointment of 
^pies and under-ageuts, who shall carry on the real state 
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business, while there are public and ostensible agents who 
are nof in the secret. The correspondence of those private 
agents l^e holds in his own hands, communicates as he thinks 
jjroper, but most commonly withholds. There remains nothing 
for the directors but the shell and husk of a dry, formal, 
official correspondence, which neither means anything, nor 
was intended to mean anything. 

Thesh are some of the methods by which he has defeated 
the purposes of the excellent institution of a recorded admin- 
istration. But there are cases to be brought before this 
court, in which he^ has laid the axe at once to the root ; which 
was, by delegating out of his own hands a great department 
of the powers of the Company, which lie was himself boiind 
to execute, to a board which was not bound to record their 
deliberations with the same strictness as he himself w^as 
bound. / He appointed of his own usurped authority a board 
for tlie administration of the revenue, the members of which 
were expressly dispensed from recording their dissents, until 
they chose it ; and in that office, as in a great gulf, a most 
important part of the Company’s transactions has been buried. 

Notwithstanding his unwearied pains in the work of spo- 
liation, some precious fragments are left, which we ought in- 
finitely to value, by which we may learn and lament 
loss of what ho has destroyed. If it w ere not for those in- 
estimable fragments and wrecks of the recorded government^ 
which have been saved from the destruction which Mr. Hast- 
ings intended for them all, the most shameful enormities 
that /javfe ever disgraced a government or harassed a/: people 
would only be known in this country by secret whispfers and 
unapthenticated anecdotes; the disgraters of government, 
the vexers and afflicters of mankind, instead of being brought 
before an awful public tribunal, might have been honoured 
with the highest distinctions and rewards their country has 
to bestow ; and sordid bribery, base peculation, iron-handed 
exto^Sbn, fierce, unrelenting tyranny, might themselves have 
been invested with those sacred robes of justice, before which 
this day; they have cause to tremble. 

Mr. Hastmgs, sensible of what he suffers from this regis- 
ter of acts and opiipons, has endeavoured to discredit and 
ruin what remains of it He refuses, in his defence to the 
House of Commons, in letters to the court of directors, ip. 
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various writings^and. declarations, he refuses to be tried by 
his own recorded declarations ; he refuses to be bgand by 
his own opinions, delivered under his own hand. Tde knows 
that he and the record cannot exist together- He knows 
that what remains of the written constitution, whmh he has 
not destroyed, is enough to destroy him. He clairls a privi- 
lege of systematic inconstancy ; a privilege of prev^ication ; 
a privilege of contradiction ; a privilege of not only changing 
his conduct, but ^ the principles of his conduct, whenever it 
suits his occasions. But I hope your lordships will show the 
destroyers of that wise constitution, and the destroyers of 
those records, w’hicli are to be the securities against malveraa- 
tiSn in office, the discoverers and avengers of it, that w^hoever 
destroys the discoverer establishes the iniquity ; that, there- 
fore, your lordships will bind him to his own declarations, 
given on record under his own hand ; that you will say to 
this unfaithful servant of the Company, what was said to 
another unfaithful person, upon a far less occasion, by a far 
greater authority, ** i)ut of thy owm mouth will I judge thee. 
j||mi wicked seryaptJ* 

Having gone through wdiat I have been instructed might 
be.nCcessary to state to your lordships concerning the Com- 
^iftny’s constitution, — I mean the real inside, and not the shell, ‘ 
of its constitution ; having stated the abuses that existed in 
it ; having stated how Mr. Hastings endeavoured to perpe- 
tuate, and to increase, and to profit of the abuse, and how he 
has system aticajly endeavoured to efestroy, and hasC in some 
instar ces in fact destroyed, many things truly eiceHent in 
that donstitution ; if I have not wasted your time in explana- 
,tion of matters thfifc you are already well acqiiainted with, I 
shall next ‘beg leave to state to you the abuse in some parti- 
culars of the other part of the public authority, which the Com- 
pany acquired over the natives of India in virtue of the royal 
charter of the present Mogul emperor, in the year 17G6. 

My lords, that you may the better judge* of tFd^buse 
Mr. Hastings has made of the powers vested in him, it will be 
expedient to consider a little -who tlje people are ..tf'.w hose 
prejudice he has abused these powers. I shall explain 41118 
point with as much brevity as is consistent with the distinct- 
ness with which I mean to bring tRo whole before your kird- 
ships ; and 1 beg to observe to you, that this previous dis- 
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course, rather explanatory than nooiiaatorial (if I may use 
the expression), is meant rather to elucidate the nature of the 
matter come before you in regular charges, than as proof 
of the charges themselves. 

I kiioW that a good deal of latitude is allowed to advocates, 
when opting a cause in a private court, to indulge them- 
selves inl’their narratives leading to the charges they intend 
to bring.' They are not always called to the strictest account 
for such prefatory matter, because the court# when it comes 
to judge, sifts and distinguishes it from the points to be 
strictly proved, an^ on whose merits the cause relies. . 

Eut 1 wish your lordships to know, that, with the high 
opinion I have of your gravity (and it is impossible for' a 
man to conceive a higher), and sensible of the weiglit of those 
1 represent at this place, namely, the Commons of Great 
Britain, I should be sorry that any one substantial fact, 
even in this explanatory opening, or even the colour of the 
fact, should be alleged, which, when called upon, I should 
not^be ready to make good to you by proof— 1 mean, by proof 
adapted to its nature ; public opinion by evidence of pnb^y 
opi ^n^ by record that to w’hicli record is applicable; by 
oraTt^-imony things to which oral testimony alone can be 
produced ; and last of all, that which is matter of histosio 
proof by historic evidence. This I hope to do with the usual 
allowance to errors and mistakes w^hich is the claim of hu; 
man mfirmity._ — — 

ThenVmy lords, two distinct j^ople inhabit India. Two 
sorts yt‘ people inhabit the same country, as totally distipet 
Irom each other in characters, lives, opinions, prejudice's, and 
manners, as the inhabitants oT ^ ?ountriest most remote from 
each other. Por both of these descriptions Mr. Hastings* 
was bound to provide equally, agreeable to the terms of the 
charter which the Company received from the lawful govern- 
ing power of tbat country, — a charter received at its owm 
solii^Cfixion,— *a charter not forced upon us by a superior 
power, but given at the immediate solicitation of the princi- 
pal se^^nts belonging to the Company , — a charter solemnly 
accepted by the Company, and by them, I am veiy sorry to 
say, little regarded, pr, at least, little regarded by their prin- 
cipal servants. 

My lords, the first description of people who are subjected , 
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.virtiially to the BritiShr'enipire through those mediums* wh,ich 
I have described to you, are the original inhabitants yC Hin- 
dostan, who have all time, and beyond all the erts which 
we use (I mean always the two grand eras excepted), been 
the aboriginal inhabitants and proprietors ofthat couikry ; with 
manners, yeligion, customs, and usages appropriatec" to them- 
selves, and little resembling those of the rest of ihankind. 
This description of men is commonly called Gentoos. The 
system and •principle of that government is locality . Their 
laws, their manners, their religion, are all local. 

Their legislator, whoever he was (for who he was is a 
matter lost in the midst of a most obscufe antiquity), had it 
a8*a great leading principle of his policy to connect the peo- 
ple with their soil. Accordingly, by one of those anomalies 
which a larger acquaintance with our species daily discovers, 
and which perhaps an attentive reflection might explain in 
the nature of man, this aboriginal people of India, who are 
the ^softest in their manners of any of our race, approaching 
almost to feminine tendernessi^ho are formed constitution- 
ally benevolent, and in many particulars made to fill a larger 
circle of benevolence than our morals take in, who extend 
tht^r* goodwill to the whole animal creation, — thSse people 
ar«, of all nations, j^a unost una llinbie any other part of 
■ mankind. They tannot — the highest orders ot theiy, at least, 

, cannot — come into contact with any other. That bond which 
is one of the chief instruments of society, and wiiich, support- 
ing the individual, connects the species, can have no e^^istence 
wil^h them — I mean the gonvivial That rafee can be^ 

held to no other by that great link of life. No Hindoo caU) 
jnix at meals even with thdfee on whom he defends for the* 
meat he eats. This circumstance renders it diflicult for t?s.to 
enter with due sympathy into their concerns, or for them to 
enter into ours, even when we meet on the same ground. 
But there are other circumstances which render our inter- 
course, in our mutual relation, very full of difficailty. -^^sea 
is between us. The mass of that clement which, by appear-l 
ing to disconnect, unites mankind, is to them a forbiddei* 
road. It is a great gulf fixed between you and them— not so 
much that elementary gulf, but that gulf which manners, 
opinions, and laws have radicated i n* the very nature of j^he. 
.people. None of their highTcastes, without great danger to his 
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situation, religion, rank, and estimation, can ever pass th^ 
sea ; 8bnd this forbids, for ever, all direct communication be- 
tween^fbat country and this. That material and aflectiug cir- 
cumstanL’C,^ my lords, makes it ten tknSs more necessary, 
since th/y cannot come to us, to keep a strict eye upon all 
persons [who go to them. It imposes upon us a stricter duty 
to guai^, with a firm and powerful vigilance, tfiose whose 
principles of conscience weaken their principles of self-defence. 
If w^e undertake to govern the inhabitants of such a country, 
we must govern them upon their own principles and maxims, 
^and not upon ours. We must not think to force them into 
the narrow circle hf our ideas ; we must extend ours to take 
in their system of opinions and rites, and the necessities which 
result from both : all change on their part is absolutely im- 
practicable. We have more versatility of character and man- 
ners, and it is we who must conform. We know what the 
e^ire of opinion is in human nature. I ba,d alm ost said 
thatthe law of opin ion wna hpipan jnfltiirpiitHelf. It is, how- 
ever, tiie strongck principle in the composition of the frame 
of the human mind ; and more of the happiness and unhappi- 
ness of mankind resides in that inward principle than in all 
external circumstances put together. But if such is the em- 
pire of opinion even amongst us, it has a pure, uiirestrair^ed, 
complete^ and despotic power amongst them. The variety of 
balanced opinions in our minds weakens the force of each ; 
for in Europ6, sometimes, the laws of religion differ from the 
laws of ;thc land ; sometimes, the laws of the land differ from 
our laws s of honour; our laws of honour are full of caprice,” 
differing from those other laws, and sometimes differing from 
themselves but there the laws- of religion, the laws of the 
land, and the laws of honour, are all united and consolidate 
in one invariable systeip, and hind men by eternal and in- 
dissoluble bonds to the rules of what, amongst them, is called 
his casie. * 

- ^Jj^iay be^ necessary just to state to your lordships what a 
cas^e is. The Grentoo people from the oldest time have been 
distributed into various orders, aU of them hereditary : these 
famiiy^Orders are called castes; these castes are the fundamental 
part of the constitution of the G-entoo commonwealth, both 
in their church and in their state. 

Your lordships are born to hereditary honours In the chief 
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of jour houses. The rest mix with the people. With the 
Gefftoos, tTiey who are bom noble can never fall inlo dny 
second rank. They are divided into four orders ; thS Brah- 
mins, the Chittery, ^the IJice, and the Soodur,^ with many 
subdivisions in each. An eternal barrier is placedi between 
them. The higher cannot pass into the lower; tfie lower 
cannot ris^ into the higher. They have all their appiypriated 
rank, place, and situation, and their appropriated religion too ; 
w^hich is essentially different in its rites and ceremonies, 
sometimes in its ol^ect, in each of those castes. A man who 
is born in the highest caste, w^hieh at once unites wb^t w- ould 
be tantamount in this country to the digfnity of the peerage 
anTl the ennobled sanctity of the episcopal character, the 
Brahmin, viho sustains these characters, if he loses his caste, 
does not fall into an inferior order, the Chittery, the Bice, 
or the Soodur, but he is throw n at once out of all ranks of 
society, lie is precipitated from the proudest elevation of 
respect and honour to a bottomless aby% of contempt, from 
glorjr to infamy, from purity to ppUutiou, from sanctity to 
profanation, flo honest occupation is open to him. ITis 
children are^no longer his children. Their parent loses that 
namft. The conjugal bond is dissolved. Few survive this 
ni^st terrible of all calamities. To speak to an Indian of his 
caste is to speak to him of his all~\ ' , 

But the rule of caste has, with them, given one power more 
to fortune than the manners of any other na^on were ever 
kno\!jm to do. For it is singular, the caste may ^..Iost, not 
only by certain voluntary crimes, but by certain involuntary 
. sufferings, disgraces, and pollutions, that are utterly out of 
Jheir power to prevent. * Those who have J>aticntly sub- 
mitted to ffnprisonment — those who have not flinched from 
the scourge — those w'ho have been as unmoved as mai’ble 
under torture — those who have laughed at the menaces of 
death itself — have instantly given way when it has been at- 
tempted to subject them to any of those pollutions by uwhich 
they lose caste. To this caste they are bound by all laws of 
all descriptions, human and divine ; and inveterate usage has 
radicated it in them to a depth and with an adh^on ^ith 
which no other known prejudice has JbeSn known to exist. 
Tyranny is, therefore, armed agaftist*them with a grater 
variety of weapons than are found in its ordinary stores. 
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^ This, amongst a thousand other considerations, speaks to 
us 'in very authoritative language, with what care and''cir- 
cumspefjtion we ought to handle people so delicate. In the 
course oil this trial your lordshigs will, see with horror the 
usa which Mr. Hastings made, through several of his wicked 
abominable instruments, -dsrC^n from the natives them- 
selves, of these superadded means of oppression/ I shall 
^ove, i[i the coiHrSe of this trial, that he has put his own 
irii^nial dgja»eStic servant — a wretch totally dopendent — a 
jjase^wtr^ossly ignorant — the common instrument of his 
bribery and peculation ; — he has enthroned him, I .say, on 
the first seat of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which was to de- 
cide upon the castes of all 'those people, including their rank, 
their family, their honour, and their happiness hj?re, and, in 
their judgment, their salvation hereafter. Under the awe 
of this power, no man dared to breathe a murmur against 
his tyranny. Fortified in this secTirity, he says, Who com- 
plains of me ? — No, none of us dare complain of you, says 
the trembling Qentoo. No ! your menial servant has my 
caste in his power. I shall not trouble your lordships with 
mentioning others ; it was enough that Canto Baboo and 
Giiiga Grovind Sing ^ names to which your lordships are to 
Ee familiarized hereafter, — it is enough that those person sl 
had tiie caste and character of all the people of Bengal in 
their hands. Through them he has taken effectual security 
against all complaint. Your lordships will hence discern 
how very gp'^essary it is become that some other personage 
should mjervene, should take upon him their representa- 
tion, and by his freedom and his power should supply the 
defects arising from their servitude an^ their impotence. 
The Commons of Great Britain charge themselves with thi^ 
chatacter. 

““My lords, these Gentoo people are the original people of 
Hindostan. They are still beyond comparison the most 
num^us. Faults this nation may have, but God forbid wel 
should pass judgment upon people who framed their laws'^ 
and institutions prior to ou r insect origin of yesterday . 
Withiall-the faults of their nature, and errors of tkeir institu- 
tionk, their institutions, which act so powerfully on their na- 
tures, have two material,, characteristics which entitle them 
io ifespect : — first, great force and stabilit y ; and next, excel - 
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jpent moral and ciidl ciFect^. Their stability has been proved 
l^ttieir holding on an uniform tenor fir a duration com- 
mensura^e ^fo all the empires with which history ¥a8^*maJc 
us.acquamted ; and tljey still exist i n a CTeen old age, with 
all the reverence of antiquity, and with all tlie pdssfcii that 
people have to novelty and change. They have stoyd firni 
on their ancient base — they have cast their roots deep in 
their native soil; perhaps because they have never Spread 
them anywhq^e else than in their native soil. Their blood, 
their opinions, and* the soil of their country, make one con- 
sistent piece ; admitting no mixture, no adulteration, no 
improvement : accordingly, their religion Jias made no con- 
vert ; their dominion has made no conquests ; but in pro- 
portion as their law’s and opinions were concentred within 
themselves, and hindered from spreading abroad, they have 
doubled their force at home. They have existed in spite ol 
Mahomedan and Portuguese bigotry, in spite of Tartarian 
and Arabian tyranny, in spite of all the fury of successive 
foreign conquest, in spite of a more formidable foe — the aya- 
lice of the English dominion^ 

1 have spoken now, my lords, of what their principles are ; 
— their law^s and religious institutions, in point of force and 
stabilily : I have given instances of their force in the very 
cfrcumstance in wjiich all the institutions of mankind in other 
respects show their wreakness. They have existed when the 
country has been otherwise subdued. This alone furnishes 
full proof that there must be some powerful influence result- 
ing from them beyond all our little fashionable theories upon 
such subjects. 

• The second consideration in^the G-entoo institutions is their 
beneficial eflects, mo!*al and civil. The policy, civil or reli- 
gious, or, as theirs is, composed of both, that makes a people 
happy, and a state flourishing (puttftig further and higher 
considerations out of the way, which are not pow before us), 
must undoubtedly, so far as human considerations prevail, be 
a policy wisely conceived in any scheme of goverflment. rf is 
confirmed by all observation, that where the Hindoo religion 
has been established, that country has been flourishing. •W e 
have seen some patterns remaining to this day. The very 
country which is to be the subject of your lordships* judicial 
inquiry is an instance, by an entire change of government, of 
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the difTerent effects resulting from the rapacity of a foreign 
hdnd^ and the paternal, lenient, protecting arm of a ifative 
goverfi^nent, formed on the long connexion of j)rej\i^ce. and 
power. 1 1 shall give you its state under the Hindoo goveiyi- 
ment frJm'a hook written by a very old servant of the Com- 
pany, wliose authority is of the greater weight as the very 
destruction of all this scheme of government id the great 
object t)f the author. 

The author, Mr. TTolwelb divides the cquntBv of Bqnga] , 
into its different ])rovjnces. He supposes wliat they then 
paid to, the supreme govcniment; he supposes what the 
country is capable*of yielding ; and his project is to change 
entirely the application of the revenues of the country, and 
to secure the whole into the hands of government. In enu- 
merating these provinces, at last he comes to the province of 
Burdwan. 

“ In truth (says this author), it would be almost cruelty 
to molest this happy people ; for in this district are the only 
vestiges of the beauty, purity, piety, regularity, equity, and 
strictness of the ancient Hindostan government. Here tha 
property as well as the liberty of the people are inviolate. ■ 
Here no robberies are heard of, either public or""piivate. 
The traveller, either with or without merchandise, beedpi^s 
the immediate care of the government, which allots him 
guards, without any expense, to conduct him from stage to 
stage; andt<hese are accountable for the safety and accom- 
modation^si his person and effects. At the end of the first 
stage hens delivered over, with certain beneVolent formalities,' 
to the guards of the next, who, after interrogating 'the 
traveller as ^o the usage he hadpreceiveej in his journey, dis- 
miss the first guard with a written certificate of their bejfh- 
' viQur, and a receipt foi; the traveller and his effects ; which 
certificate and receipt are returnable to the commanding 
officer of the first stage, who registers the same, and regularly 
rejjQrts it tq the rajah.” 

** In this form the traveller is passed through the country ; 
and if he only passes, he is not suftered to be at any expense 
for fo^, accommodation, or carriage for bis merchandise or 
baggage ; but it cs otherwise if he is permitted to make any 
residence in one plaCe above three days, unless occasioned by 
sickness^ or any i^voidable accident. If anything is lost 
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in this district, for instance, a bag of money or other valu- 
ables, the person who finds it hangs it upon the next^tre’e, 
and gives notice to the nearest chowkey, or place of ^ard ; 
the officer of which orders immediate publication of f^e same 
by* beat of tomtom, or*drum ^ 

These, my lords, are the effects universally produced by tlxe 
Ilindoof polity throughout that vast region, before it was dis- 
liorted and nuf^ out of fram^ bv the baroarism of foreign con- 
^ests. Some choice reseived spots continued to flourish 
under it to the yehr 1756. Some remained till Mr. Hastings 
obtained the meai^s of utterly. defacing thorn. Such was the 
prospect of Benares under the happy goverjiment of Bulwant 
Bing^ Such was tlie happy state of the same Benares in the 
nap^y days of CheitS^g, until in the year 1781 Mr. Hast- 
ings introduced'^Zt?'*’ refonn into that country. 

* 1 ^ Having stated the general outline of the manners of the 
original people of Hindostan, having stated the general 
principles of their policy, which either prohibit connexion, 
or^oblige us to a connexion very different from what we have 
hitherto used towards them, I shall leave it to your lordships’ 
judgment whether you will suffer such fair monuments of 
wisdom and benevolence to be defaced by the rapacity of 
your* governors. I hope I have not gone out of niy way to 
brin'^ before you ,any circumstance relative to the Gentoo 
rfeligion and manners, further than as they relate to tfle spirit 
of our government over them ; for though there never was 
such food for the curiosity of the human mind k'^^is found 
i^ the manners of this people, I pass it totally over. , 

I jvish to divide this preliminary view into six periods ; 
and your lordships will consider tha^; of .the Hindoos, which 
I hg-ve now mentioned, as the first era. 

The second* era is an era of great misfortune to that coun- 
try, and to the world in general ; I mean, the time of the 
prophet Mahomed. The enthusiasm which* animated his 
first followers, the despotic power which religion obtain^ 
through that enthusiasm, and. the advantages derived from 
both over the enervated great empii’es and broken, disunited 
lesser governments of the world, extended the influence* of 
that proud and domineering sect from thp hanks of tbd 
Gancres to the, banks of the Loire. 


is second period is the era of the Arabs. 


These people 
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bounda of the Mahomedan rf^Itgion . They left many of the 
ancient rajahs of the country possessed of an inferior sove- 
reignly ; and where the strength of the country or other 
circumstances would not permit this subordination, they suf- 
fered tlicm to continue in a separate state, approaching to 
indpppTideTjce, if not wholl y hide|iendent . 

The MahouK^daus, during the period o;f the Arabs, never 
expelled or destroyed the native Grentoo nobility, zemindars, 
or laudhol|lers of the country. They all, or almost all, re- 
main pdjix\cd in their places, properties, and dignities ; and 
the shadows of several of them remain under our jurisdiction. 

The next, which is the third era, is an era the more ne- 
cessary to nhsf^.rve,.jij 0|Qj^ bej;ause Mr. Hastings has made 
many applications to it in his defcnce^heforo the Commons ; 
'iiamely, the invasion of the Tarta rs, or the ora of Tamey - 
lane. These Tartars'* did not^isfahlish Hiemselvcs on the 


riirns of the Hindoos. Their conquests were over the other 
^^homedans ; for Tamerlane invaded Hindostan, as he in- 
vaded other countries, in the character of the great reformer 
of the Mahomedan religion. lie came as a sort of successor 
tO‘th€ rights of the prophet upon a divine title. He struck 
kt all the Maljomedan princes w'ho reigned at that time. 
He considered them as apostates, or at least as degenerated 
Ygaui tl;ie faith, and as* tyrants abusing their power. To fa- 
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cilitate his conquests over these, he was often obliged to come 
to a sort of a composition with the people of the cou^y lie 
invaded. Tamerlane had neither time, nor means, nor inclin- 
ation, to dispossess thfe ancii?nt rajahs of the countrji. 

Tour lordships will observe, that I propose nothing more 
than to gi\€r-you an idea of the principles of policy which 
prevailed in these several revolutions, and not a history of 
the furious ^military achievements of a barbarous invader. 
Historians, indeed^ are generally very liberal of their inform- 
ation concerning everything but what we ought to be very 
anxious to know. They tell us that India was conquered by 
l^amerlanc, and conquered in such a year. The year will be 
fouftd to coincide somewhere, I believe, with the end of the 
fourteenth contury. Thinking the mere fact as of little mo- 
ment, audits chronology as nothing, but thinking the policy 
very material, which, indeed, is to be collected only here and 
there, in various books written with various views, I shall 
beg leave to lay before you a very remarkable circumstance 
relative to that i)olicy, and taken from the same book to 
which I formeirly referred, Mr. Holweirs. 

“ When the Hindoo rajahs, or princes of Hindostan, sub- 
mitted* to Tamerlane, it was on these capital stipulations : — 
tljatk the emperor should marry a daughter of JEijah Cheit 
Sing’s house ; that the head of this house shoukl be in 
perpetuity governors of the citadel of Agra, and anoint the 
king at his coronation ; and that the emperors should never 
impose the jesserg,, (or poll tax) upon the Hindoos.” 

Here was a conqueror, as he is called, coming in upon 
terms; mixing his blood with that of the native nqjiility of the 
country he conquered ; and, m consequence of this mixture, 
]Jacing them’ in succession upon the throne of the coumrj 
he subdued ; making one of them even hereditary const^le 
of the capital of his kingdom, and thereby pitting his j)0|- 
terity as a pledge into their hands. What is full as remarl?- 
able, he freed the Hindoos for ever from that tai which tffe 
Mahomedans have laid upon every country over which the 
sword of Mahomed prevailed, namely, a papitation tax> upon 
all who do not profess the religion o/ the Idahomedans. 
But the Hindoos, by express charter, were* exempted from 
that mark of servitude, and thereby declared not to be a coi^ 
quered people. The native princes, in all their transactions 
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witli the Mogul government, ciyggied the evident maj^s of 
this fi^e condition in a noble independency of spirit. Within 
their own districts the authority of many of them seemed 
entire. are often led into*mistaltes concerning the go- 
vernment of Ilindostan, by comparing it wdth those govern- 
ments wdiero the prince is armed with a full, spequlative, en- 
tire authority ; and w^herc the great people have; w ith great 
titles, no privileges at all ; or, ha^dng privilege^, have those 
privileges only as subjects. But in Jfindostafi the modes, 
the degrees, the circumstances of subjection, varied infinitely. 
In soiAe places hardly a trace at all of subjection was to he 
discerned ; in soine the rajahs w’^re almost assessors of the 
throne, as in this case of the Kajah Cheit Sing. These* cir- 
cumstances mark, that Tamerlan e, hoi;tt‘ver he-may be indi- 
cated by the odious nainesM Tartar and conqueror, j^as no> 
barbarian ; — that the people, who submitted to Into, did not 
submit with the aiged; submission of slaves to tho sword of 
a conqueror, but admitteJ'a great, supreme emperor, who 
w'as just, prudent, and politic, instead of the ferocious, op- 
pressive lesser Mahomedan sovereigns, who had before forced 
their w'ay by the sword into tho country. 

That country resembled more a republic of princes with a 
great chief at their head, than a territory in absolute, '^uni- 
form, systematic subjection from one end to the other ; ia 
w'hich light- Mr. Hastings and others of late have thought 
proper to consider it. According to them, if a subordinate 
prince like Cheit 8ing was not n^ady to pay any exorbitant 
sum on instant demand, or submit to any extent of fine which 
should be inflicted upon him by the mere will oflihe person 
w^o called robbery a and 'who took the measure of that 
-Sn^e without either considering the means of paying, or the 
dfefjree of delinquency 4;hat justified it, their properties, liber- 
tjtis, and lives^ were instantly forfeited. The rajahs of that 
iountry were armed ; — they had fortresses for tlicir security ; 
-S^hey had troops. In tho receipt of both their own and the 
imperial revenue, their securities for justice wTre in their own 
haud^; but the policy of the Mogul princes very^ rarely led 
them to push that people to such extremity as it is supposed 
that on every slight occasion we have a right to push those 
who are the subjects df our pretended conquest. 
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My. Holwell throws much light on this policy, which be- 
came the standing law of the empire. — 

“In the unfortunate wars which followed the death of 
Mbnz O’Din Sevajee* Cheifr Sing (the great rajdhVe have 
just mentioned) with a select body of Ehajapoots, by a, well- 
conducted retreat, recovered Agra ; and was soon after recon- 
ciled to thdy^king (the Mogul) and admitted to his favour ; 
conformabl^o the steady policy of this government in keep- 
ing a good uiMStst^inding with the principal rajahs, and more 
especially with the 'head of this house, who is ever capable 
of raising and fomenting a very formidable ^arty upon bny in- 
tei^ed revolution in this despotic and precarious monarchy.’’ 

You see that it was the monarchy that was precarious, not 
the rights of the subordinate chiefs. Your lordships see that, 
notwithstanding our ideas of oriental despotism, under the 
successors of Tamerlane these principal nyahs, instead of be- 
ing called wretches, and treated as such, as Mr. Hastings has 
thought it becoming to call and treat them, when they were 
in arms against their sovereign were regarded with respect, 
and were admitted to easy reconciliations ; because in reality, 
in their occasional hostilities, they were not properly rebelli- 
ous subjects, but princes, often asserting their natural rights 
aftd^the just constitution of the country. 

* This view of the policy which prevailed during the*dynasty 
of Tamerlane naturally conducts me to the next, ’which is the 
fourth era in this history — I mean the era of the emperor 
Akber. He w^aa the first of the successors of Tamerlane 
wha •ol)tain^ possession of Bengal. It is easy to* show of 
w,hat nattfre his conquest was. It was over thg last Maho- 
medan dynasty. H^ too, lite his predecessor Tamerl^e, 
conquered the prince, not the country. It is a certain mrl: 
that it was not a conquered country*in the sense in wii'ch 
we commonly call a country conquered, — th|it the natim 
great men and land-holders, continued in every part in tl 
possession of their estates, and of the jurisdictidns annelid 
to them. It is true that in the several wars for the succes- 
sion to the Mogul empire, and in other of their internal wsars, 
severe revenges were taken, which bore .resemblance to those 
taken in the war of tho Koses in this country, where it was 
the common course, in the heat of blood, — “ Off with his head, 
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BO much for Buckingham.” — Yet, where the country again re- 
cover\j^ its form and settlement; it recovered the spirit of a 
mild government. Whatever rigour was used with regard to 
the Miih'briiedan adventurers from Persia, Tufrkey, and other 
parts, who filled the places of servile grandeur in the Mogul 
court, the Hindoos wxre a favoured, protected, gently treated 
people. / 

The next, which is the fifth era, is a troubled c^nd vexatious 
period — the era of the independent squhtlKS of Bengal. 
Pivo of these soubaha,or viceroys, governed from about theyear 
1717, Or thereabouts. They grew into independence partly 
by the calamities and concussions of that empire, w^hich hap- 
pened during the disputes for the succession of Tamerlane ; 
and partly, and indeed principally, by the great shock which 
the empire received when Thamas Kouli KliAii broke into 
that country, carried ofi' its revenues, overturned the throne, 
and massacred not only many of the chief nobility, but almost 
all the inhabitants of the capital city. This rude shock, w^hicli 
that empire was never able to recover, enabled the viceroys 
to become independent : but their independence led to their 
ruin. Those w^bo had usurped upon their masters, had sen^- 
aiits who usurped upon them. Allaverdy Khan mutdered 
his master, and opened a way into Bengal for a body of fb- 
reigu invaders, the IMahrattas, who cruelly harassed the coun- 
try for several years. Their retreat w^as at length purchased, 
and by a sum wdiich is supposed to amount to £5,000,000 
sterlhig. By this purchase he secured the exhausted remains 
of an exhausted kingdom, and left it to his grandson, Su^ajah 
w Dowlah, in peace and poverty. On the fall of^urajab w 
Bhwlah, in 1756, commenced (he last, which is the sixth, — 
jUicjera of the British empire. 

Qjii the fifth dynasty 1 liave only to remark to your lord- 
ships, that at 4s close the Hindoo chiefs were almost every- 
\Y 0 ero found in possession of the country ; that though Alla- 
v^y Khan** was a cruel tyrant, though he was an untitled 
usurper, though he racked and tormented the people under 
his .gqyernment, urged, however, by an apparent necessity 
from an invading army of one hundred thousand horse in his 
dominions ; yet unjler him the rajahs still preserved their 
renk, their dignity, their castles, their houses, their seigni- 
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orie^ all the insignia of their situation, and alvva^^a the right, 
sometimes also the means, of protecting their subordinate 
people, till the last. 9 <ixd^uu&rtunate era of 1756. / 

•Through the whole* of this sketeb of history I wkh to im- 
press but one great and important truth upon 3 ^our minds ; 
namely, that* through all these revolutions in gowrnment, 
and chang^ in power, an Hindoo polity , and the spirit of an 
Hindoo govternment, did more or less exist in that province, 
with which Trer^as concerned, until it was finally to be de- 
stroyed by Mr. Idfastings. 

My lords, I have gone through all the eras precedent to 
those of the Britisli power in India, and am come to the first 
of T;hose eras. Mr. Hastings existed in India, and was a serv- 
ant of the Oompanj, before that era, and had his education 
between both. He is an antediluvian wuth regard to the Brit- 
ish dominion in Bengal. He was coexistent with all the 
acts and monuments of that revolution, and had no small share 
in all the abuses of that abusive period which preceded his 
actual government. But, as it was during that transit from 
eastern to western power that most of the abuses had their 
origin, it will not be perfectly easy for your lordships tho- 
roughly to enter into the nature and circumstances of them, 
wiihout an explanation of the principal events that happened 
from the year 1756, until the commencement of Mr. Hast- 
ings’s government ; during a.good part of which time we do 
not often lose sight of him. \^If I find it agreeable to your 
lordships ; if I ^nd that you wish to know these annals of 
InjMan sufllering and British delinquency ; if you desire that 
I shoiild^nfold the series of the tran^juiti^gis from 1756 to 
the period of Mr. Hastings’ if government in 17Ti ; — that ¥ou 
.inay know how far he promoted what w'as good ; how fdr hie 
rectified w hat w^as evil ; how far he abstained from inno^mt^on 
in tyranny, and contented himself with the old stock of altase; 
— your lordships will have the goodness ’to consult ^he 
strength which, from late indisposition, begins almost to^il 
me. And if you think the explanation is not time lost in 
this new world, and in this new business, I shall venture to 
sketch out, as briefly and with as much perspicuity ds I can 
give them, the leading events of that obscure and perplexed 
period which intervened between the British settlement^in 
, 1757 and Mr. Hastings’s government. If I should be* so 
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happy as to succeed in that attempt, your lordships* njinds 
will be prepared for hearing this cause. Then yc ir lordships 
will hJi^e a clear view of the origin and nature the abuses 
wliich prevailed in that government before Mr. . lastings ob- 
tained his greatest power, and since that time ; .'uid then we 
shall be able to enter fully and explicitly into t'l^ nature of 
the cause ; and I should hope that it ■will pave t\p waj, and 
make everything easy for your subsecjuent justi^, 

I therefore wish to stop at this period, in Mr. Hast- 
ings became active in the service, pretty near the time when 
he began his political career ; — and here, my lords, I pause, 
■wishing your indulgence at such time as will suit your con- 
venience for pursuing the rest of this eventful history. * 


TRIAL. 

FOURTH DAY, 16rH FEBRUARY, 1788. 


(Mr. Burke.) 

My Lords, — In what I had the honour of laying before 
your lordships yesterday, and in what I may further trouble 
you with to-day, I ■wish to observe a distinptioii, which if I 
did not lay down so perfectly as I ought, I hope JLshall now 
be able to marfe^l4-t>ut with sufficient exactness ami perspi- 
cukv. 

Afst, I beg leave to observe that what I shall think neces-.. 
sary^ state as matter of preliminary explanation, in order to 
givej^our lordships a true idea of the scene of action — of the 
instruments whfch Mr. Hastings employed — and the effects 
wHwh they produced — all this I wish to be distinguished 
from matter brought to criminate. Even the matter as 
stated by me, which may be hereafter brought to criminate, 
so as it falls to my share at present, is only to be con- 
sidered, in this stage of the business, as merely illustrative. 
Tqjir lordships are to*expect, as undoubtedly you will require, 
substantial of crimination to be laid open for that 
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purpose, at the moment when the evidence to each charge is 
ready to be j roduced to you. Thus your lordships will^asily 
separate his1)rical illustration from criminal opening. 'For 
instance, if I stated yesterday to your lordships* as I did, 
the tyranny and cruelty of one of the usurping yiceroys, 
whose usurpation and whose vices led the way to the destruc- 
tion of his Country, and the introduction of a foreign power 
— I do not mean to charge Mr. Hastings with any part of 
that guilt. nBwt* bears upon Mr. Hastings is, his having 
avowedly looked to such a tyrant and such a usurper as his 
model, and followed that pernicious exaipple with a servile 

w hen I have endeavoured to lay open to your lordships 
anything abusive, or leading to abuse, from defects or errors 
in the constitution of the Company’s service — I did not mean 
to criminate Mr. Hastings on any part of those defects and 
errors. I state them to show, that he took advantage of the 
imperfections of the institution to let in his abuse of the 
power with which he was intrusted. If, for a further in- 
stance, 1 have stated that in general the service of the India 
Company wajs insuiHcient in legal pay or emolument, and 
abundant in the means of illegal profit, I do not state that 
ddeet as owing to^Mr. Hastings. But I state it as a fact, to 
show in wHat manner and on what pretences he did, fraudu- 
lently, corruptly, and for the purposes of his oWn ambition, 
take advantage of that defect ; and, under colour of reforma- 
tion, make an illegal, partial, corrupt rise of emolunjents to 
cert^ih favout^d persons, without regard t o thnint erests of the 
service at large ; increasing rajjher than l^sseml^ the mea^ 
of illicit emolument, *^8 well as loading the Company w^ 
«ftany heavy and ruinous expenses nvnwprl nnlpripn Jhd 
allowances. 

Having requested your lordships to keep in mind — whienH 
trust you would do even without my taking the liberty S 
suggesting it to you — these necessary distinctions, I shall 
revert to the period at which I closed yesterday — that great 
and memorable period which has remotely given occasion^to 
the trial of -this day. 

My Jords, to obtain ei^ire is comiimn u to govern it 
has been rare indee To chastise the guilt of those wh<f 
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have been instruments of imperial sway over other nafiions^ 
b y the hi ^ ^h sup er intending justice of the sovereign state, has 
not many striking examples' among any people, llitlierto 
we have not furnishedour contin^eiit to the roQOrds of hoiioiir. 
We hnye been confounded with the hgrd of conquerors. 
Our dominion has been a vulgar thing. But we begin to 
emerge ; and I hope that a severe inspection ofA)urselve8, a 
purification of our own olfences, a lustration off the exorbit- 
ances of our own power, is a glory, reserveti*^ this time, to 
this nation, and to this august tribunal.* 

The* year 1756 ^is a memorable era in the history of the 
world — it introduced a new nation from the remotest jjgrgg of 
the western world, with new manners, new customs, new in- 
stitutions, new opinions, new laws, into the heart of Asia. 

My lords, if in that part of Asia whose native regular 
government was then broken up ; if, at the moment when it 
had fallen into darkness and confusion, from having become 
the prey and almost the sport of the ambition of its home- 
born grandees ; if, in that gloomy season, a star had risen 
from the west, that would prognosticate a better generation, 
and would shed down the sweet influences of order, peace, 
science, and security to the natives of that vexed and ha- 
rassed country ; we should have been covered with gen uine 
honour, It wouIcT have been a bS^utiitiHlSrd nobTr^p^acio 
to mankind. 

Indeed something might have been expected of the kind, 
when a^new dominion e manat ed from a learned and enlight- 
ened part of th^ world in the most enlighteiied^j^riod "of its 
existence. .. A^ore might it have been exacted, when 
*}iUt dominion was found to issue from the bosom of a free 
Country, that it would have carried with it the full benefit 
of^he vital principle of the British liberty and constitution, 
^ough its municipal forms were not communicable, or at 
^ast the advantage of the liberty and spirit of the British 
constitution. Had this been the case (alas ! it was not), 
you would have been saved the trouble of this day. It 
might have been expected too, that in that enlightened state 
af the world, influenced by the best religion, and from an 
improved description of that best religion, — I mean the Christ- 
ian reformed religion,— that we should have done honour to 
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Europe, to letters, to laws, to religion ; done honour to all 
the circumstances of which in this island we boast ourrfldves 
at the great and critical moment of that revolution. 

*My lords, it has happened otherwise. It is now’ left for us 
to rggajr our former errors. Besuming the history^ where I 
J^rokeon* j^terday by your indulgence to my weakness,— 
Surajah D^wla was the adopted grandson of Ally Verdy 
Cawn, a cru$I and ferocious tyrant; the manner of whose 
acquisition oi^jitAver I have already stated. He came too 
young and ^experienced to that throne of usurpation. It 
was a usurpation yet green in the cemntry, and the country 
felt^uneasy under it. It had hot the advantage of tliat pre- 
scriptive usage, that inveterate habit, that traditionary opin- 
ion, which a long continuance of any system of government 
secures to it. The only real security which Surajah Dowla’a 
government could possess, w^as the security of an army. But 
the great aim of this prince and his predecessor was to sup- 
ply the weakness of his government by the strength of his 
purse ; he therefore amassed treasures by all ways and on all 
hands. But, as the Indian princes in general are as un- 
wisely tenacious of their treasure as they arc rapacious in 
getting it, the more money he amassed, the more he felt the 
elTeets of poverty. The consequence was, that their armies 
^ere unpaid, an^ ^cing unpaid, or irregularly paid, were un- 
disciplined, disorderly, unfaithful. In this situation, a young 
^n’ince, confiding more iu the appearances than examining 
jnto the reality of^hings, undertook (from motives wdiich the 
ITouSo of p^mmons with all their industry to discover the 
cij*cumstaTfces have found it difficult to to attack 

a little miserable trading fort that we had erected at Calcul^ 
•Jle succeeded in that attempt, only because success in tJuat 
attempt was easy. A close imprisonment of the w^hole jet- 
tlement follow^ed; not owing, I believe, to tb^ direct willW 
the prince, but, what wall always happen when the will of tly 
prince is but too much the law, to a gross abuse of his j)ow*& 
by his lowest servants ; by which one hundred and twenty or 
more of our countrymen perished miserably in a dunguomby 
a fate too tragical for me to be desirous to relate, and too 
well knowm to stand in need of it. 

At the time that this event bapp^ened, there was at tb^ 
same time a concurrence of other events, which, from this 
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partial and momentary weakness, displayed the strength of 
GreaA Britain in Asia. Bor some years before, the French 
and English troops began, on the coast of Coromandel, to ex- 
hibit tlib power, force, and efRcacy of European disciplihe. 
As we daily looked for a war with France, our settlements 
6n that coast w’ere in some degree armed. Lord,Pigo^,*lbIien 
governor of Madras, — Lord Pigot, the preserver, tod the vic- 
tim, of the British dominion in Asia, — detached such of the 
Company’s force as could be collected and.sp!ffi5d, and such of 
his Majesty’s ships as were on that station, to the assistance 
of Calcutta. And to, hasten this history to its conclusion, — 
the daring and commanding genius of Clive, — ^^the patient^and 
firm ability of Watson, — the treacheiy of Meer Jaffier, — and 
the battle of Plassey, gave us at" once the patronage of a 
kingdom and the command of all its treasures. We nego- 
tiated with Meer Jaffier for the vice-royal throne of his mas- 
ter, On that throne we seated him. And we obtained, on 
our part, immense sums of money. We obtained £1,000,000 
sterling for the Company ; upwards of £1,000,000 for indi- 
viduals : in the whole a sum of about £2,230,000 for various 
purposes from the prince whom we had set up. We obtain- 
ed too the town of Calcutta, more completely than we had 
before possessed it, and the twenty-four districts adjoiniilg. 
This was the first small seminal principle of the immense ter- 
ritorial acquisitions we have since made in India. 

Many circumstances of this acquisition I pass by. Ther^ 
ie a sacred veil to be dra wn over the beginnings of- all 

gfnmoViiia- "IVtTtHj in hftd an origin whiidT 

time has by obscurity. Time, in the'* origin of 

f t governments, has thrown this mysterious veil over them ; 
dence and discretion make it necessary to throw some-» 
>g of the same drapery over more recent foundations, 
^diich otheryvise the fortune, the genius, the talents, and 
tary virtue of this nation never shone more conspicu- 
^sly. But, whatever necessity might hide, or excuse, or 

E alliate in the acquisition of power, a wise nation, when it 
aa. OQce made a revolution upon its own principles and for 
ite own ends, rests there. The first step to empire is revo- 
lution, by which po,wer is conferred ; the next is good laws, 
good orders, good institutions, to give that power stability. 
I am sorry to say, that the reverse of this policy was the 
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princ^^le on wbich the gentlemen in India acted. It was 
such aa tended to make the new government as unstatle as 
the old. By the vast sums of money acquired by individuals 
upon this occasion, by the. immense sudden prodigies of 
J[gj;^ung^it was discovered that a revolution in Bengal was 
a mine much 'more easily worked, and infinitely mbre pro^ 
ductive, tliali the mines of Potosi and Mexico. It was found, 
that the woi^k was not only very lucrative, but not at all 
difficult. Wher^^^^live forded a deep water upon an unknown 
bottom, he left a tridge for his successors, over which the 
lame could hobble, and the blind might grope tlieir way. 
There was not at that time a knot of cltfrks in a counting- 
houSe ; there was not a captain of a band of ragged topasses, 
that looked for anything less than the deposition of soubahs 
and the sale of kingdoms. Accordingly, this revolution, 
'which ought to have precluded other revolutions, unfortun- 
ately became fruitful of them ; and when Lord Clive re- 
turned to Europe to enjoy his fame and fortune in his own 
country, there arose another description of men, -who thought 
that a revolution might be made upon his revolution, and as 
lucrative to them as his was to the first projectors. Scarcely 
was daffier, Lord Clive’s nabob, seated on his musnud, 
tlmu they immediately, or in a short time, projected another 
revolution — a revolution which was to unsettle all iliQ former 
had settled — a revolution to make way for new disturbances 
and new wars, and which led to that long chain of peculation 
which ever since Ijas afflicted and oppressed Bengal. • 

If -ever th^jrc was a time when Bengal should l!ave had 
respite from internal revolutions, it w^as governor 

forced upon the natives was flow upon the throne. All t^e 
^great lords of the country, both Gentoos and Mahomedaps, 
were uneasy, discontented, and disobedient ; and some abso- 
lutely in arms, and refusing to recognise the jirince we Pji^d 
set up. An imminent invasion of the Mahrattas, an actu^jtt 
invasion headed by the son of the Mogul, the revenues, #n 
account of the late shock, very ill collected, even where the 
country was in some apparent quiet, a hungry treasury at 
Calcutta, an empty treasury at Moorshedabad, — everythiiig 
demanded tranquillity, and with it order atid economy. In 
this situation it was resolved to make a new and entireljr 
mercenary revolution, and to set up to sale the government, 
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secured to its present possessor by every tie of public faith, 
atid every sacred obligation which could bind or inflhence 
manlnud. This second revolution forms that period in the 
Bengal hii^tory which had the n^ost direct influence upon all 
the subsequent transactions. It introduces some of the per- 
sons wlio were most active in the succeeding scenes, and* 
from that time to this has given its tone and chai^cter to the 
British affairs and government. It marks and. specifies the 
origin and true principle of all the abusc^which Mr. Hast- 
ings was afterwards appointed to correct, and which the 
Commons charge that he continued and aggravated—namely, 
the venal depositions and venal exaltation’s of the country 
powers, — the taking of bribes and corrupt presents fronf all 
parties in those changes ; the vitiating and .maiming the 
Company’s records; the suppression of public correspond- 
ence ; corrupt combinations and conspiracies ; i)erfidy in 
negotiation established into principle ; acts of the most atro- 
cious wickedness justified upon purity of intention ; mock 
trials and collusive acquittals among the parties in common 
guilt, — and in the end, the court of directors supporting the 
scaTulalous breach of their own orde^rs. I shall state the 
particulars of this second revolution more at large, y * 

Soon after the revolution which had seated Mcot J£ipl?r 
on the vice-royal throne, the spirit of the Mogul empire be- 
gan, as it w ere, to make one faint struggle before it finally 
expired. The then heir -to that throne, esca])ing from the 
hands of those who had held his father prisoner, had put 
himself at the head of several chiefs, collected under th(i 
standard of and appeared in force on the frontiers 

o^the provifihes of Bengal and Bahar,.upon both which he 
lUirle some impression. This alarmed the new powers, ’the^^ 
I^atob Meer Jaffier aqd the presidency of Calcutta; and as 
ii^ common cause, and by the terms of their mutual aUi- 
mco, they took the field against him. The Nabob’s eldest 
^Ti, and heir-apparent, commanded in chief. Major Calliaud 
commanded the English forces under the government of Cal- 
cutta. Mr. Ilolwell was in the temporary possession of the 
prd^id^noy. Mr. Vansittart was hourly expected to super- 
sede him. Mr. Warren Hastings, a young gentleman about 
tw’enty-seven years ‘of age, was resident for the Company at 
tine diiUrbAr, or court, of Meer Jaffier, our new-created Nabob 
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of Bengal, allied to this country by the most solemn trQaties 
that oaii bind men, for which treaties he had paid, and was 
then paying, immense sums of money. Mr. *Warren Hast- 
ings was the pledge in his hands for the honoy of the 
British nation, and their fideHty to their engagemenfs. . 

In this situation, Mr. Holwell, whom the terrible e^mple 
of the black hole at Calcutta had not cured of ambition; 
thought an liour was not to be lost in accomplishing a revo- 
lution, and selling the reigning Nabob. 

My lords, there* was in the house of Meer Jaffier, in his 
court, and in his family, a man of an intriguing, crafty, subtile, 
and at the same time bold, daring, desperate, blood 5 ', and 
ferocious character, called Cossim Ally Cawn. He was the 
8011-iu-law of Meer Jaffier ; and he made no other use of 
this affinity than to find some means to dethrone and to 
murder him. This was the person in whose school of poli-| 
tics Mr. Hastings made his first studies, and whose conduct ( 
he quotes as his example, and for whose friends, agents, aiid^ 
favourites he has alw^ays shown a marked pre djl gption. This 
dangerous man was not long without finding persons who 
observed his talents with admiration, and who thought fit to 
employ him. 

The*council at Calcutta w^as divided into two departments ; 
oife,*the council iji general, the other, a select committee, 
A^hich they had arranged for the better carrying on their 
political affairs. But the select committee had no power of 
acting wholly without the council at large, at least finally 
j^nd conclusively. • The select committee thought otherwise. 
Between these litigant parties for power I shall not deter- 
mine on the merits ; thinking of nothing ll^i^r^^ise that was 
ma(le of the power, td whomsoevei^ it belonged. This secr/t 
committee, then, without communicating with the rest of t^he 
council, formed the plan for a seconct revolution. But %he 
concurrence of Major Calliaud, who commanded the British 
troops, WES essential to the purpose, as it could not be accoirli 
plished without force. Mr. Hastings’s assistance was neceS- 
saiy, as it could not be accomplished without treachery. 

Tliese are the parties concerned in the intended revolution. 
Mr. Holwell, who considered himself in possession only of 
temporary power, was urged to precimtatp fhe business ; for 
if Mr. Vansittart should arrive before nis plot could be finall^i 
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put into execution, he would have all the leading advantages 
of it, and Mr. Holwell would be considered only as a second- 
ary liiistrument. But whilst Mr. Holwell, who originally 
conceived^ this plot, urged forward the execution of it, in 
order, that the chief share of th'e profits might fall to him, 
the Mljor, and possibly the resident, held bac¥, till they 
. might receive the sanction of the permanent goyernor, who 
was hourly expected, with whom one of them was connected, 
and who was to carry with him the whole weight of the 
authority of this kingdom. This difference produced discus- 
sions. Holwell endeavoured by his correspondence to stimu- 
late Calliaud to this enterprise, which without him could 
not be undertaken at all. But Major Calliaud had different 
views. He concurred inwardly, as he tells us himself, in all 
the principles of this intended revolution, ini;he propriety 
and necessity of it. He only wished delay. But he gave 
such powerful, solid, and satisfactory reasons, not against the 
delay, but the very merits of the design itself, exposing the 
injustice and the danger of it, and the impossibility of 
mending by it their condition in any respect, as must have 
damned it in the mind of all rational men. At least it ought 
to have damned it for ever in his own. But you will see 
that Holwell persevered in his plan ; and that Major Calliaud 
thought two things necessary : first, not ^wholly to destroy 
the scheme, which he tells us he always approved, but to 
postpone the execution ; and, in the mean time, to delude 
the Nabob by the most strong, direct, and sanguine assur- 
ances of friendship and protection that it was nossible to 
, give to man.^ 

Whilst tte^ pr^i^ted revolution stood suspended ; whilst 
ifeifr. Holwell urged it fopward, and Mr. Vansittart was, ex- 
pected every day to give it effect; whilst Major Calliaud 
w^h this^ design of ruining the Nabob lodged^^ his breast, 
sfispended in .execution, and condemned in principle, kei^ 
_^ie fairest face and the most confidential interviews with 
^at unfortunate prince and his son — as the operations of the 
' campaign relaxed, the army drew near to Moorshedabad, the 
capital — when a truly extraordinary scene happened, such I 
afin sure the Eng^sh annals before that time had furnished no 
example of> nor will, I trusty in future. I shall state it as one 
piece from beginning ^;o end — reserving the events which 
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intervened ; because, as I do not produce any part of this 
series for the gratification of historical cariosity, the content- 
ture is necessarjr to demonstrate to your lordships the spirit of 
oiup .Bengal politics, and the jiecessity of some otb6 sort of 
judicial inquiries than those which that government 
for themsdlvcs. The transaction so manifestly mjrfks the 
character of the whole proceeding, that I hope I shall not be 
blamed for suspending for a moment the narrative of the 
steps taken towards the revolution, that you may see the 
whole of this episdde together; that by it you may judge of 
the causes which led progressively to the state in whvA the 
Company's afiairs stood when Mr. Hastings was^unt for the 
exp^ss purpose of reforming it. 

The business I am going to enter into is commonly known 
by the name of the story of the three seals : it is to be found 
in the appendix, jSi o. 1 0, to the liTSirrepdrl of the state and 
condition of tlie East-Iudia Company, made in 1773. The 
word report, my lords, is sometimes a little equivocal ; and 
may signify sometimes, not what is made known, but wliat 
remains in obscurity ; the detail and evidence of many facts 
referred to in the report being usually thrown into tlie ap- 
pendix, Manj people, and 1 among the rest take shame 
io^myself for it), may not have fully examined that annen- 
1 was not a^neraber of either of tbo India committees 
of 1773. It is not, indeed, till within this year,,that*I have 
been thoroughly acquainted wdth that memorable history of 
the three seals. 

• Th® history is this: in the year 1760 the allies were in 
the Course of operations against the son Mogul, now 

the present Mogul, wiio, as I have already statel!!, had ma(^ 
an irruption into the kingdom of Bahar, in order to reduce 
*the lower provinces to his obedience. ,The parties opposing 
bim» were the Nabob of Bengal and the Company’s troops 
under Ma-jor Calliaud. It was whilst they faceU the common 
enemy as one body, this negotiation for the destruction ^)f 
the Nabob of Bengal by bis faithful allies of the Company 
was going on with diligence. At that time the Nabob’s son 
Meeran. a youth in th e^jflpEeB.^n£_hifl ag e, bold, vigorouj, 
active; full of the politics in wmch those who are versed in 
usurpation are never wanting ;^commandfed the army under 
his father; but was, in reality, the efficient person in all 
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tilings. About the fifteenth of April, 1760, as I have it from 
^Major Calliaud’s letter of that date, the Nabob came into his 
tentY and, with looks of the utmost embarrassment, big with 
some de^n, which swelled his bosoija, something that ^v^as, 
}jj:ge and burdensome to conceal, and yet too critical to 
be told?' appeared to Be in a state of great distraction. The 
Major, seeing him in this condition, kindly, gently, like a 
fast and sure friend, employed (to use his own expression) 
seme of those assurances that tend to make men fully open 
their hearts; and accordingly, fortified by his assurances, 
and willing to disburden himself of the secret that oppressed 
him, he opens his heart to the commanding officer Of his new 
friends, allies, and protectors. The Nabob, thus assured^ did 
open himself*, and informed Major Calliaud that he had just 
received a message from the prince, or his principal minister, 
informing him, that the prince royal, now the Mogul, had an 
intention (as indeed he rationally might, supposing that we 
were as well disposed to him as we showed ourselves after- 
wards) to surrender himself into the hands of him, the Nabob ; 
but at the same time wished, as a guarantee, that the com- 
mander-in-chief of the English forces should give him security 
for his life and his honour, when he should in that manner 
surrender himself to the Nabob. I do not mean, my I'or/is, 
by surrendering, that it w^as supposed he intended to '^'sur-* 
render liimself prisoner of war; but as a sovereign, dubious 
of the fidelity of those about him, would put himself into the 
hands of his faithful subjects, of those who claimed to derive 
all their powder, as both we and the Nabob did, under his 
authority. TJjfiJjabob stated to the English* general, that, 
A\dthout thitf^nglish security, the prince would not deliver 
hiVnself into his hands. Here ho confessed he found a diffi- 
culty. For the giving this faith, if it were kept, would defeat T 
his ultimate view, w hich was, when the prince had dolivgred 
himself into his hands, in plain terms, to murder him. This 
grand act could not be accomplished without the English 
general. In the first place, the prince, without the English 
security, would not deliver himself into the Nabob’s hands ; 
and afterwards, without the English concurrence, he could 
not be murdered* '^These were difficulties that pressed upon 
the mind of the Nabob, 

The English commander heard this astonishing proposition 
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without any apparent emotion. Being a man habituated to 
greatf affairs, versed in revolutions, and with a mind foi^ified 
against extraordinary events, he heard it and angi^ered it 
without showing any signs of abhorrence or detestation: jat, 
the same time with a protestation that he wouldyinde^ 
serve him, the Nabob, but it should be upon such terms as 
honour and justice could support ; informing him, that an 
assurance for the prince’s safety could not be given by him 
until he had consulted Mr. Holwell, who was governor, and 
his superior. Tliis conversation pas^d in the morning. On' 
that very niorning, and whilst the iramsaction was hot, -Major 
Calliaud writes to Mr Holwell an account ot it. ^In his 
letter he informs him that he made an inquiry, without stat- 
ing from whorp, but that he did inquire the probability of the 
Nabob’s getting possession of the prince from some persons, 
who assured him that there was no probability of the prince’s 
intention to deliver himself to the Nabob on any terms. Be 
that as it may, it is impossible not to remark that the whole 
transaction of the morning of the 15th of April was not very 
discouraging to the Nabob ; not such as would induce him to 
consider this most detestable of all projects as a thing utterly 
unfeasible, and as such to abandon it. The evening came on 
wiihput anything to alter his opinion. Major Calliaud that 
evening came to fhe Nabob’s tent to arrange some matters 
relative to the approaching campaign. The business soon 
ended with regard to the campaign ; but the proposal of the 
morning to Major ^Calliaud, as might be expected to h^pen, 
was in effect ronewed. Indeed the form w^as a little different, 
but the substantial part remained the sam^p-. ‘'‘^^( 2 ur lordships 
win see what these alierationfi^were. ' ^ 

111 the evening scene the persons were more numerous. 
•On the part of the Company, Major Calliaud, Mr. Lushing- 
ton, Mx. ICnox, and the ambassador at the Nabob’s court, Mr. 
Warren Hastings. On the part of the Moorish government, 
the Nabob himself, his son Meeran, a Persian' secretary, and 
the Nabob’s head spy, an plficer well known in that part of 
the world, and of some rank. These were the persons of tjie 
drama in the evening scene. The Nabob and his son did not 
wait for the prince’s committing himself to their faith, which, 
it seems. Major Calliaud did not think likely to happen ; so» 
that one act of treachery is saved ; but another opened of as 
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extraordinary a nature. Intent and eager on the execution, 
and ihe more certain of their design, they accepted thd plan 
of a wiicri'ed wretch, principal servant of the then prime min- 
to ‘ttie Mogul, or themselves suggested it to him. < A 
persdii galled Conery, dewan or principal steward to Camgar 
Khan, a great chief in the service of the shah zadda, or 
prince (now the Great Mogul, tlie sovereign under whom the 
Company holds their charter), had, it seems, made a pro- 
posal to ihe Nabob, that if a considerable territory, then held 
• by bis master, was assured to him, and ,a reward of a lack of 
rupees, £10,000 or £l2,Ol5B, secured to him, he would for 
that consideration deliver the prince, the eldest son of the 
Mogul, alive into the hands of the N abob ; or, if that could not 
be effected, he engaged to murder him for the, same reward. 
But as the assassin could not rely on the Nabob and his son 
for his reward for this meritorious action, and thought better 
of English honour and fidelity in such delicate cases, he re- 
quired that Major Calliaud should set his seal to the agree- 
ment. This proposition was made to an English commander ; 
what discourse happened upon it is uncertain. Mr. Hastings 
is stated by some evidence to have acted as interpreter in this 
memorable congress. But Major Calliaud agreed to it with- 
out any difliculty. Accordingly an instrument was dr, awn, 
an indQuture tripartite prepared by the Pe'rsian secretary, se- 
curing to the party the reward of this infamous, perfidious, 
murderous act. Eirst, the Nabob put his own seal to the 
murder. The Nabob’s son Meeran affixed his seal. A third 
seal, th6 most important of all, was yet wanting. A maus’e 
ensued : Maj^^a^aliiaud’s seal was not at hand ; but Mr. Lush- 
ihgton was sent near half a mile to bring it. It was brouglit, 
at length; and the instrument of blood and treachery was 
completely executed. , Three seg l^^^ ^yeru^et to it. 

This business of the tliree seals, by some means not quite 
fully explained, but (as suspected by the parties) by means 
of the information of Mr. Holwell, who soon after came 
home, was conveyed to the ears of the court of directors. 
Tlje court of directors wrote out, under date of the 7th of 
October, 1761, within a little more than a year after this 
extraordinary transaction, to this effect : — that, in corijunc- 
,tion with the Nabob,* Major Calliaud had signed a paper, 
offering a reward of a lack of rupees, or some such sum, to 
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ftoveral black persons for the assassination of the shah z'adda, 
or prince heir-apparent ; which paper was offered the 
then chief of Patna to sign, but which he refuse^ on ac- 
count of the infamy of the measure. As it appeai^ed in the 
same light to them, the directors, they ordered a s^ict in-* 
quiry into it. The India Company, who here did thmr duty 
with apparent manliness and vigour, were resolved, however, 
to do it with gentleness, and to proceed in a manner that 
could not produce any serious mischief to the parties charged ; 
for they directed tlbo commission of inquiry to the very clan 
and s(5t ot people who, from a participation in their common 
offences, stood in awe of one another ; in effect, to the parties 
in tRe transaction. Without a prosecutor, without an impar- 
tial director of the inquiry, they left it substantially to those 
persons to try one another for their common acts. Here I 
come upon the principle which 1 wish most strongly to mark 
to your lordships ; I mcjin collusive trials , and collusive ac - 
quittals . When this matter came to he examineS, according 
to ilie orders of the court, which was on the 4th of October, 
1762, the council consisted of Peter Maguire, Warren Hast- 
ings, and Hugh Watts. Mr. Hastings had by this time ac- 
complished the business of resident with the Nabob, and had 
tajkeii the scat, to which his seniority entitled liim, in council, ; 
Hero a difficulty arose limi ne. Mr. Hastings wa^ repre-* 
seiited to have acted as interpreter in this business ; he was, . 
therefore, himself an object of the inquisition ; he was doubt- 
ful as evidence ; was disqualified as a judge. It lUtcwise 
appeared that there might be some objection to others, whose 
evidence was wanting, but who were tl^emselyes concerned 
in the guilt. Mr. Lushingtbn’s evidence would he usef-Al, 
but* there were two circumstances rather unlucky. First, he 
had put the seal to the instrument of jnurder ; and secondly, 
and what was most material, he had made an affidavit at 
Patna, whilst the affair was green and recent, that he had 
done BO, and in the same affidavit had deposed that Warren 
Hastings was interpreter in that transaction. Here were dif- 
ficulties both on him and Mr. Hastings. The question was, 
how to get Mr. Hastings, the interpreter, out of his interpret- 
ation, and to put him upon the seat of jfidgment. It was 
effected, however, and the manner in which it was effected 
.was something curious. Mr. Lushington, who by this time 
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was got completely over, himself tells you, that in conferences 
•with» Major Calliaud, and by arguments and reasons by him 
deliver^fd^ he was persuaded to unsay his swearing, and to 
djfkro that he believed that the affidavit w'hich he made* at 
l^atnh^T^nd while the transaction was recent, or nearly re- 
cent, must be a mistake ; that he believed (what is amazing 
indeed for any belief) that not Mr. Hastings, but he, himself, 
interpreted. Mr. Lushington completely loses his own mem- 
ory, and he accepts an offered, a given ipemory, a memory 
supplied to him by a party in the transaction. By this opera- 
tion afll difficulties are removed; Mr. Hastings is at once 
put into the capacity of a judge. He is declared by Mr. Lush- 
ington not to have been an interpreter in the transacfion. 
After this, Mr. Hastings is himself examined. Your lordships 
will look at the transaction at your leisure, and I think you 
will consider it as a pattern for inquiries of this kind. Mr. 
Hastings is examined : he does not recollect. His memory 
also fails on a business in which it is not easy to suppose a 
man could bo doubtful whether he w as present or not : he 
thinks he was not there ; for tliat, if he had been there, and 
acted as interpreter, he could not have forgot it. 

I think it is pretty nearly as I state it; if I have •’fallen 
into any error or in<nccuracy, it is easily rectified ; for here'is 
the state of the transaction given by the parties themselves. 
On this inaccurate memory of Mr. Hastings, not venturing, 
however, to say positively that he was not the interpreter, or 
that he was not present, he is discharged from being an ac- 
I complicef; he is removed from the bar, and leaps upoil the 
seat of justice. The court thus completed, Major Calliaud 
edmes manfully forward to makb his defosice. Mr. Lushington 
is .taken off his back in the manner we have seen, and no one 
person remains but Captain Knox. Now, if Captain Knox was 
there and assenting, he is an accomplice too. Captain Knox 
asserts, that, a£ the consultation about the murder, he said, 
it was a pity to cut off so fine a young fellow in such a man- 
ner, meaning that fine young fellow the prince, the descend- 
ant of Tamerlane, the present reigning Mogul, from whom 
the Company derive their present charter. The purpose 
to be served by this declaration, if it had any purpose, was, 
tjiat Captain Knox did not assent to the murder, and that 
therefore his evidence might be valid. 
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Tljp defence set up by Major Calliaud was to this effect. 
He was apprehensive, he said, that the Nabob wasalarrued at 
the violent designs that were formed against hiir/l)y Mr. 
Ifolwell ; and that therefore to quiet his mind (to* quiet it 
by a proposition compounded of murder and treason;*' an odd 
kind of fiiind he had, that was to be quieted by such means !), 
but to quiet his mind, and to show that the English were 
willing to go all lengths with him, to sell body and soul to 
him, he did put bi^ seal to this extraordinary agreement, he 
put his seal to this wonderful paper. He likewise stated, that 
he was of opinion at the time that nothing at all sinister 
coqjd happen from it, that no such murder was likely to take 
place, whatever might be the intention of the parties. In fact 
he had very luckily said, in a letter of his written a day after 
the setting the seal, “ I think nothing will come of this matter, 
blit it is no harm to try.” This* experimenta^l treaohery^ 
and these essays of conditional murder, appeared to him good 
enough to make a trial of; but at the same time he was afraid 
nothing would come of it. In general, the whole gist of his 
defence comes to one point, in which he persists, — that, what- 
ever the act might be, his mind is clear — ‘*my hands are 
guilty, but my heart is free.” He conceived that it would 
be very improper, undoubtedly, to do such an act, if he sus- 
pected anything could happen from it ; he, howeveB, let the 
thing out of his own hands; he put it into -the hands of 
others ; he put the commission into the hands of a murderer. 
.The fact was not denied — it was fully before these? severe 
judges. The extenuation was the purity of his heaA, and the 
bad situation of the Company’s affairs. (the perpetual plea, 
whjch your lordship^ will hear of forever, and which if it \fiU 
justify evil actions, they will take good care that the most ne- 
farious of their deeds shall never want a sufficient justifica- 
tion). But then he calls upon his life and pis character to 
oppose to his seal ; and though he has declared that Mr. 
Hoi well had intended iU to the Nabob, and that he apprewed 
of those measures, and only postponed them, yet he thought 
it necessary, he says, to quiet the fears of the Nabob ;,and 
from this motive he did an act abhorrent to his nature, and 
which, he says, he expressed his abhorrpnee of the morning 
after he signed it : not that he did so ; but if he had, I believe 
•it would only have made the thing so many degrees worse. 
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Your lordsbips will observe, that in tbis conference, aa stated 
by hmiself, these reasons and apologies for it did not appear, 
nor didi^ey appear in the letter, nor anywhere else, till next 
year when he came upon his tri^l. Then it was immediately 
'^’ecollected, that Mr. Ilolw'cirs designs were so wicked, they 
certaiidj^ must be known to the Nabob, though he never men- 
tioned them ill the conference of the morning or the evening 
of the 15th ; yet such ivas now the w^eight and prevalence of 
them upon the Major’s mind, that he calls upon Mr. Hastings 
to know whether the Nabob was not informed of these designs 
f f Mr, Hoi well against him. Mr. Hastings’s memory was 
not quite correct upon the occasion. He does not recollect 
anything of the matter. He certainly seems not to tRink 
that he ever mentioned it to the Nabob, or the Nabob to him ; 
but he does recollect, he thinks, speaking something to some 
of tlie Nabob’s attendants upon it, and further this deponent 
sayeth not. On this state of things, namely, the purity of 
intention, the necessities of the Company, the propriety of 
keeping the Nabob in perfect good humour, and removing 
suspicions from his mind, which suspicions he had never ex- 
pressed, they came to the resolution 1 shall have the honour 
to read to you : ‘‘ That the representation, given in tbe^said 
defence, of the state of the affairs of the country at that time 
(that is, about the month of April, 1760) is true and just 
[that is, the bad state of the country, which we shall consider 
hereafter] ; that, in such circumstances, the Nabob’s urgent 
account of his own distresses, the colonel’s ^desire of making 
him ca3y*[for here is a recapitulation of the whole defence], 
aa the first thing necessary for the good of the service, and the 
suddenness of the fhing proposed, might deprive him for a 
moment of his recollection, and surprise him into a measure 
which, as to the measure itself, he could not approve. That 
such only were the motives which did or could influence 
Colonel Calliaild to assent to the proposal, is fully evinced 
by f he edposition of Captain Knox and Mr. Lushington, that 
his (Calliaud's) compience^ at the time^ never reproached him 
with a had design ^ ^ 

Tour lordships have heard of the testimony of a person to 
his own conscience ; but the testimony of another man to 
any one’s con^encer— this is the first time, 1 believe, it ever 
appeared in a"^p|^cial proceeding. It is natural, to say, “ my. 
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oonscicTico acquits me of it ; ” but they declare that “ liis con- 
science never reproached him with a bad design, and there- 
fore, upon the whole, they are satisfied that his intention was 
gdbd, though he erred •in the* measure.” 

I beg leave to state one thing that escaped me, that the 
Nabob, who was one of the parties to the design, wa*s, at the 
time of the inquiry, a sort of prisoner or an exile at Calcutta; 
that his moonshee was there, or might liave been had ; and 
that his spy was likjewise there : and that they, though parties 
to this transaction^ w«ere never called to account for it in any 
sense or i^ any degree, or to show how far it was nedessary 
to qiiiet tlic Nabob’s mind. 

Ine accomplices, by acquitting liim upon their testimony 
to his conscience, did their business nobly. But the good 
court of directors, who Avere so easily satisfied, so ready to 
condemn at the first proposition, and so ready afterwards to 
acquit, put the last finishing hand of a master to it. Por the 
accomplices acquit him of evil intentions, and excuse his act. 
The court of directqfi, disapproving indeed the measure, but 
receiving the testimony of his conscience in justification of 
his conduct, and^takiHg up the whole ground, honourably ac- 
quit Jiiin, and comln^nd this action as an instance of heroic 
zeal jn their service. 

• The great end and purpose for which I produce ♦this to 
your lordships is to show you the necessity there-ia for other 
inquiries, other trials, other acquittals of parties, than those 
made by a collusive clan abroad, or by the directors afhome, 
who had required the parties to inquire of themselveS, and to 
take the testimony of the judges at second-hand, as to the con- 
science of the party accused, Respecting acts which neither 
they nor any man living can look upon but with horror. 

I have troubled your lordships with*the story of the three 
seals, as a specimen of the then state of the service, and the 
politics of the ser\'ants, civil and military, in the horrid 
abuses which then prevailed, and which render at length the 
most rigorous reformation necessary. 

I close this episode to resume the proceedings at the sccqnd 
revolution. This affair of the three seals was, we have seew, 
to quiet the fears of the Nabob. His feafs it was, indeed, 
neceA^ry to quiet ; for your lordshipft will see, that the maiw 
whose fears were to be set asleep by Major Calliaud’s offering 
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him, in a scheme for murdering his sovereign, an odd sort of 
opiate, made up of blood and treason, was now in a fair way 
of being'murdcTcd himself by the machinations of him whose 
seal was ‘set to his murderous security ‘of peace, and by those 
his accomplices. Hoi well and Hastings ; at least they resolved 
to put him in a situation in which his murder was in a man- 
ner inevitable, as you will see in the sequel of the transaction. 
Now the plan proceeds. The parties continued in the camp; 
but there was another remora. To remove a nabob, and to 
create a revolution, is not cas^'y ; houses are strong, who have 
sons ^own up with vigour aud fitness for the command of 
armies. They are not easily overturned by removing the 
principal, unless the secondary is got rid of : and if this 
remora could be removed, everything was going "on in a happy 
way in the business. This plan, which now (that is, about 
the month of J uly) began to get into great ripeness and for- 
wardness, Mr. Holwell urged forward, Mr. Vansittart being 
hourly expected. 

I do not know whether I am goipg tdiijtate a thing, though 
it is upon the records, which will not^have ^^oo theatrical an 
appearance for the grave state in whiJii w are. But here 
it is — the difficulty, the knot, and the solution, as recorded by 
the parties themselves. It was the object of this bold, 'des- 
perate,' designing man, Cossim ^Ally Cawn, who aimed at 
everything, and who scrupled not to do anything in attaining 
what he aimed at, to be appointed the lieutenant of the Nabob 
Jaffier Ally, and thus to get possession of his office during 
his lifetime under that name, with a design of nturdering him; 
fjr that office, according to many usages of that country, to- 
tally supersedes the authority of the firfet magistrate, renders 
him a c ypher in his hand, gives the administration of his af- 
fairs ana command of his troops to the lieutenant. It was a 

f )art of his plan, that he was, after his appointment to the 
ieutenancy, to be named to the succession of the Nabob, 
v^o had several other children ; but the eldest son stood in 
the way. 

But as things hastened to a crisis, this difficulty was re- 
moved in the most extraordinary and providential unheard-of 
manner, by the most extraordinary event that, I believe, is 
-recorded in history. * Just in the nick of time, in the 
moment of projection, on the 3rd of July, this prince 
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Moe^, in the flower of his age, bold, active, enterprising, 
lying asleep in his tent, is suddenly, without any erne’s 
knowing it, without any alarm or menace in the heavens, 
thkt ever was heard of or mentioned, without any one what- 
ever being hurt or even alarmed in the camp, kille^l with a 
flash of lightning. Mv lords, ^ us was the G ordian knot cut. 
This prince dies of a flash oflightning, and Mr. Lushington 
(of whom you have heard) comes in the morning with his 
hair standing erect, comes frightened into the presence of 
Major Calliaud, and; with the utmost alarm, tells him of a 
circumstance that was afterwards to give them so *much 
ple^ure. The alarm was immediately communicated to the 
Major, who was seized with a fright; and fearing lest tlie 
army should^ mu^ny^iipon jthe death of their chief, it was 
contrived, in^ jT’rtnnmey' fHaFribr^lieVe ^s most difiicult to 
contrive, that what might have excited a general mutiny was 
concealed by the ability, the good conduct, and dexterity of 
Major Calliaud for seven days together, till he led the army 
out of the place of danger. Thus a judgment fell upon one 
of the (innocent) murderers in the scene of the three seals. 
This man, who was probably guilty in his conscience as well 
as in^t, thus fell by that most lucky, providential, and most 
usMttl flasli of ligljtning. 

^ • (there were at that time, it seems, in Calcutta a wicked 
sceptical set of people, who somehow or other believed that 
hvman agency was concerned in this electric flash, which 
came so very opportunely, and which was a favour so fhank- 
fidly ftcknowlexlgcd. These wicked ill-natured sceptics dis- 
seminated reports (which I am sure I do not mean to chargp 
or prove, leaving the •effect of^ them to you) very dishonour- 
able, I believe, to Cossim Ally Cawn in the business, and to 
some Englishmen who were concerned^ 

The difticulty of getting rid of Meeran being thus removed, 
Mr. Vansittart comes upon the scene. I verily believe he 
was a man of good intentions, and rather debauched by 
that amazing flood of iniquity which prevailed at that time, 
or hurried and carried away with it. In a few days he sent 
for Major Calliaud. All his objections vanish in an instant^ 
like that flash oflightning, everything is ijistant. The Major 
agrees to perform his part. They send for Cossim Ally* 
Ciawn and Mr. Hastings, they open a treaty and conclude it 
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him, leaving the management of it to two personSyMr. 
llolwcll and anofclier person, whom we have heard of, an 
Armenian, called Coja Petruse, who afterwards played his 
part in another illustrious scenet By 'this Petruse and Mr. 
Kolwell the matter is settled. The moment Mr. llolwell is 
raised to be a secretary of state, the revolution is accom- 
plished. By it Cossim Ally is to have the lieutenancy 
at present, and the succession. Everything is put into hisl 
hands, and he is to make for it large concessions, which you 
will hear of afterwards, to the Company. Cossim Ally Cawn 
proposed to Mr. llolwell, what would have been no bad sup- 
plement to the flash of lightning, the murder of the Nabob ; 
but Mr. Holwell was a man of too*^ much honour and con- 
science to sufier that. He instantly flew out at it, and declared 
the whole business should stop, unless the aflair of the mur- 
der was given up. Accordingly, things were so settled. But, 
it* he gave the Nabob over to an intending murderer, and 
delivered his person, treasure, and everything into his hands, 
Cossim Ally Cawn might have had no great reason to com- 
plain of being left to the execution of his own projects in his 
own way. The treaty was made, and amounted to this, that 
the Company was to receive three great provinces ; for here, 
as we proceed, you will have an opportunity of observilig^ 
with the progress of these plots, one thing w^hich has con- 
stantly and ‘uniformly pervaded the whole of these projects, 
and which the persons concerned in them have avowed as a 
principle of their actions — that they were first to take care 
of the Company’s interest, then of their own ; 4hat is, first to 
i^ecure to the Company an enormous bribe, and under" the 
shadow of that bribe to take ‘all the little emoluments they 
could to themselves. Three great rich southern provinces, 
maritime, or nearly ^maritime, Burdwan, Midnapore, and 
Chittagong, were to be dissevered from the soubah and to 
be ceded to the Company. There were other minor stipula- 
tjbns, which it is not ^necessary at present to trouble you 
with, signed, sealed, aird executed at Calcutta, between these 
parties with the greatest possible secrecy. The lieutenancy 
and the succession were secured to Cossim Ally, and he was 
likewise to give^ somewhere about the sum of £200,000 to 
Jthe gentlemen who were concerned, as a reward for serving 
him sov efieciually, and for serving their country so well. 
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Accordingly these stipulations, actual or understood (for 
they •vrere eventually carried into effect), being settled, a 
commission of delegation, consisting chiefly of Mr. Vansiftart 
.and Major Calliaud, was sent up to Moorshedabad ; .the new 
governor taking this opportunity of paying the usual visit of 
respect to tlie Kabob, and in a manner which a new governor 
coming into place would do, with the detail of which it is not 
necessary to trouble you. Mr. Hastings was at this time at 
the durbar ; and having everything prepared, and the ground 
smoothed, they first ^endeavoured to persuade the Nabob to 
deliver over the power negotiated for into the hands of their 
friend Oossim Ally Cawn. But when the old man, fright- 
enefl out of his wits, asked, “ What is it he has bid for me 
and added, “ I will give half as much again to save myself ; 
pray let me know w hat my price is he entreated in vain. 
They were true, firm, and faithful to tlieir word and their 
engagement. When he saw they were resolved that he 
should be delivered into the hands of Cossim Ally Cawn, he 
at once surrenders the whole to him. They instantly grasp 
it. He throws himself into a boat, and will not remain at 
home an hour, hut hurries down to Calcutta to leave hia 
blood. at our door, if we shoidd have a mind to take it. But 
the abob was too great a stake, partly as a 

security for the good behaviour of Cossim Ally Cawn, and 
still more for the future use that might be made of *him, tc 
be thrown a^vay, or left in the hands of a* man who w'ould 
certainly murder him, and w^ho was very angry at being re- 
fused the myrder of his father-in-law. The price of this 
second revolution was, according to their shares in it (I 
believe I have it h^re), somewhere about £200,000. Tlaie 
little effusion to private interest settled the matter, and 
liore ended the second revolution in the country ; efieefed 
indeed without bloodshed, but with infinite treachery, with 
infinite mischief, consequent to the dismemberment of the 
country, and which had nearly become fatal to our con- 
cerns there, like everything else in which Mr. Hastings 
any share. 

This prince, Cossim Ally Cawna, the friend of Mr. Hastih^s. 
knew that those who could give could take away dominion. 
He had scarcely got upon the throne, procured for him bj 
pur public spirit and his owru iniquities, than he began directly 
and instantly to fortify himself, and to bend all his politics 
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agaiDst those who were or could be the donors of such fatal 
gifts. He began with the natives who were in their interest, 
and* crjielly put to death, under the eye of Mr. Hastings and 
his clan, all those who, by their mpnied wealth or landed 
considerations, could give any ' effect to their dispositions in 
favour pf those ambitious strangers. He removed from 
Moorshedabad higher up into the country, to Monghir, in 
order to be more out of our view. He kept his word pretty 
well, but not altogether faithfully, with the gentlemen ; and 
though ho had no money, for his treasury 'was empty, he gave 
obligations, which are known by the name of Jee])s — (the 
Indian vocabulary will by degrees become familitir to your^ 
lordships, as we develope the modes and customs of the coun- 
try). As soon as he had done this he began to rack and 
tear the provinces that were left to him, to ge£ as much from 
them as should compensate him for the revenues of those 
groat provinces he had lost; and accordingly he began a 
scene of extortion, horrible, nefarious, without precedent or 
example, upon almost all the landed interest of that country. 
1 mention this, because he is one of those persons whose 
governments Mr. Hastings, in a paper c.alled his defence, 
delivered in to the House of Commons, has produced as pre- 
cedents and examples, which he has thoug)'.t iit io follow, 
and which he thought would justify hi in in the conduct he 
lias puis lied. This Cossim Ally Cawn, after he had acted the 
tyrant on the landed interest, fell upon the monied interest. 
In that country there ^as a person called Juggut Seit. 
There wpe several of the family, who were'bankers to sjich a 
magnitude as was never heard of in the world. Iteccivers of 
t}ie public revenue, their correspondence extended all over 
Asia ; and there are those who are of opinion that the house 
of Juggut Seit, including all its branches, was not worth less 
than six or seven millfbns sterling. This house became the 
prey of Cossim Ally Cawn ; but Mr. Hol-well had predicted 
that it should he delivered over io Satan to be hujffeted (his 
Ajisli pious expression). He predicted the misfortunes that 
should befall them; and we chose a Satan to buffet them, 
and who did so buffet them by the murder of the principal 
persons of the hops©, and by robbiug them of great sums of 
their wealth, that I beli^^ve such a scene of nefarious tyranny, 
“destroying and cutting up the root of public credit in that 
country, was scarce ever known. In the mean time Cossim 
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^v’as extending his tyranny over all who were obnoxious to 
aim ; •and the persons ho first sought were those traitors 
ivho had been friends to the English. Several of the prin- 
hpy^l of these he murdered. There was in the pro^^ince of 
Bahar a man named Ramarain ; he had got the most positive 
issurances of English faith ; but Mr. Macguire, a member of 
:he council, on the receipt of 5000 gold , mohors, or some- 
diing more than £8000 sterling, delivered him up to be first 
mprisoned, then tortured, then robbed in consequence of 
3he torture, and finally murdered by Cossim Ally Cawn. In 
ihis way Cossim Ally Cawn acted, while our government 
poked on. * I hardly choose to mention to you the fate of a 
**ert»n native in consequence of a dispute with Mr. Mott, a 
riend of Mr. Hastings, which is in the Company’s records 
—records which are almost buried by their own magnitude 
rom the knowledge of this country. In a contest with this 
lative for his house and property, some scuffle having hap- 
')encd between the parties, the one attempting to seize, and 
;he other to defend, the latter made a complaint .to the Na^ 
)ob, who was in an entire subjection at that time to the 
English ; and who ordered this unfortunate man, on account 
)f this very scuffle arising from defending his property, to be 
mouth of a cannon. In short, I am not 
ible to tell your loi’dships of all the nefarious transactions of 
diis man, whom the intrigues of Mr. Holwell and.Mr.^Hast- 
ngs had set upon the throne of Bengal. But there is a cir- 
nimstance in this business that comes across here, and will 
Lend to show another grievance that vexed that country, 
w^liich vexed it long, and is one of the causes of its chief dis- 
isters, and which, I fqar, is uoi, so perfectly extirpated bul^ 
that some part of its roots may remain in the ground at this 
moment. 

Commerce, which enriches every other country in the 
world, was bringing Bengal to total ruin. The Company, in 
former times, when it had no sovereignty or power in tl^e 
country, had large privileges under their dus^ck or permit* 
fcheir goods passed without paying duties throu^i the country. 
The servants of the Company made use of this dustuck for 
fcheir own private trade, which, while it was used with modera - 
fion, the native government winked at in* some degree; but 
when it got wholly into private hands, it was more like rob- 
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bery'tlian trade. Those traders appeared everywhere ; they 
S0I4 at their own prices, and forced the people to ISell to 
them ’at their own prices also. It appeared more like an 
army going to pillage the popple, under pretence of cem- 
merce, than anything else. In vain the people claimed the 
protection of their own country courts. This English army 
of traders, in their march, ravaged worse than a Tartarian^ 
conqueror. The trade they carried on, and which more resem-; 
bled robbery than commerce, anticipated j.hc resources of the 
tyrant, and threatened to leave him no materials for imposi- 
tion or confiscation. Tlius this miserable country was torn.* 
to pieces by the horrible rapaciousness of a doublo^tyrauujl^ 
l^'his appeared to be so strong a case, that a deputatiotf was 
sent to him at his new capital, Monghir, to form a treaty for 
the purpose of giving some relief against this cruel, cursed, 
and oppressive trade, which was worse even than the tyranny 
of the sovereign. This trade Mr. Vansittart, the president 
about this time, that is, in 17G3, who succeeded to Mr. Hol- 
%rell, and Iras in close union of interests with the tyrant, 
Cossiin Ally Cawn, by a treaty known by the name of the 
treaty of Monghir, agreed very much to suppress and to con- 
fine within something like reasonable bounds. There never 
was a doubt on the face of that treaty, tk'"' “i'f v^iia a just, 
propel^ fair transaction. But as nobody m Bengal did then 
believe that rapine was ever forborne, hut in favour of bribery, 
the j)crsons who lost every advantage by the treaty of Mon- 
ghir, when they thought they saw corrupt negotiation carry- 
ing away the prizes of unlawful commerce, and were likely to' 
see their trade crippled by Cossim Ally Cawn, fell into a most 
Violent fury at this treaty ; and as the treaty v^as made with- 
out the concurrence of the rest of the council, the Company’s 
servants grew dividcjil, one part were the advocates of the 
treaty, the other of the trade. The latter were universally 
of opinion that the treaty was bought for a great sum of 
ipoiKjy. The evidence we have on our records of the sums of 
money that are stated to have been paid on this occasion, has 
never been investigated to the bottom. But we have it on 
yecord that a great sum (£70,000) was paid to persons con- 
cerned in that negotiation. The res t ^ were e veepH i n gl y wrotj ^ 
to see themselves not profiting by the negotiation, and losing 
the trade, or likely to be excluded from it ; and they were the 
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more so because, as we have it upon our journals, during all 
that time the trade of the negotiators was not proscribed,' 
]^ut a perwannab was issued by Cossim Ally Cawn, that the 
trapde of his friends, Mr# Vanajttart and Mr. Hastings; should 
not be subject to tho general regulations. This filled the 
>vhole settlement with ill blood ; but in the regulation itself 
(I put the motive and the secret history out of the case) un- 
doubtedly Mr. Hastings and Mr. Vansittart were on the 
right side. They Ijad shown to a demonstration the mischief 
of this trade. Howe\er, as the other party were strong, and 
did not readily let go their Iiold of this great ad vantage, 'first, 
dissensions*, murmurs, various kinds of complaints, and ill 
blood arose. Cossim Ally was driven to the wall ; and, hav- 
ing at tlie same time made what he thought good prepara- 
tions, a war broke out at last. And how did it break out ? 
This Cossim Ally Cawn signalized his first acts of hostility 
by an atrocity committed against the faith of treaties, against 
the rules pf war, against every principle of honour. This 
intended murderer of his father-in-law, whom Mr, Hastings- 
liad assisted to raise to the throne of Bengal, well knowing 
his character and his disposition, and well knowing what such 
a man was capable of doing, this man massacred the English 
wher^ei* tfb There were two hundred or therc- 

<ihouts of the C(5Vnpany’s servants, or their dcpei^dants, 
slaughtered at Patna, with every circumstance of the most 
abominable cruelty. Their limbs were cut to pieces. The 
tyrant whom Mr. Hastings set up, cut and hacked the limbs 
of British subjects in the most cruel and perfidious manner ; 
threw them into wells, and polluted the w^aters of the country 
with British blood. Jmmedifrtely war is declared against* 
him in form. That war sets the w^hole country in a blaze; 
and then other parties begin to appear imon the scene, w^hoso 
transactions you will find yourselves deeply concerned in 
hereafter. 

As soon as war was declared against Cossim, it was nece^ 
sary to resolve to put up another nabob, and to have another 
revolution ; and where do they resort but to the man, whom, 
for his alleged tyranny, for his incapacity, for the numberless^ 
iniquities he was said to have committed, and for his total 
unfitness and disinclination to all the •duties of government, 
they had dethroned. This very man they take up again to 
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place* on tlie throne, from which they had about two years 
befgre removed him, and for the effecting of which thdy had 
committed so many iniquities. Even this revolution was not 
made wHhout being paid for. Recording to the usual order 
of procession, in which the youngest walk first — First comes 
the Company ; and the Company had secured to it in perpe- 
tuity those provinces which Cossim Ally Cawn had ceded, as 
it w'as thought, rather in the way of mortgage than any- 
thing else. Then, under the name of compensation for suf- 
ferings to the people concerned in the trade, and in the name 
of donation to an army and a navy, which had little to do 
in this affair, they tax him, what sum do you thiiik ? They 
tax that empty and undone treasury of that miserable* and 
undone country, £500,000 for a private emolpment to ihem- 
selvi^s ; for the compensation for tliis iniquitous trade ; for the 
compensation for abuses, of wdiich he was neither the author 
nor the abettor; they tax this miserable prince £500,000. 
That sum was given to individuals. Now comes the Com- 
pany at home, which, on hearing this news, was all inflamed. 
The directors were on fire . Tliey were shocked at it, and 
particularly at this donation to the army and navy. They 
resolved they would give it no countenance and support. In. 
the meantime the gentlemen did not troublf^ttfCTiT^ 
that s^bjecjt, but meant to exact and get^ their £500,000 as^ 
they could.. 

Here was a third revolution bought at this amazing sum, 
and this poor miserable prince first dragged from Moorsheda- 
bad to Calcutta, then dragged back from Cahmtta to Moor- 
shedabad, the sport of fortune, and the play tiling of aval’ice. 
Yhis poor man is again set up^ but is left wdth no authority ; 
his troops limited, his person — everything about him “in a 
manner subjugated, British resident the master of his’ 
court ; ho is set up as a pageant on this throne, wdth no 
other authority but what would be sufficient to give a coun- 
tenance to presents, gifts, and donations. That authority 
"^as always left, when all the rest was taken away. One 
wqiild have thought that this revolution might have satisfied 
these gentlemen, and that the money gained by it would have 
been sufficient. ‘'No. The partisans of Cossim Ally wanted 
another revolution.' The partisans of the other side wished 
to have something more done in the present. They now 
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began to think, that to depose Cossim instantly, and to sell 
him to another, was too much at one time ; especialljr ad 
Cossim Ally was a man of vigour and resolution, carrying on 
^4prce war against them- But what do you think they did ? 
They began to see, from the* example of Cossim Ally, that 
the lieutenancy, the ministry of the king, was a good thing 
to be sold, and the sale of that might turn out as good a 
thing as the sale of the prince. Eor this office there were 
two rival candidates, persons of great consideration in Ben- 
gal ; one, a prineif^al Mahomedaii called Mahomed Beza 
Cawu, a man of high authority, — great piety in his own re- 
ligion, — great learning in the law, — of the very first class of 
Mah#medan nobility : but at the same time, on all these ac- 
counts, he was abhorred and dreaded by the Nabob, who 
necessarily feared that a man of Maliomed Keza Cawn’s 
description would be considered as bettor entitled and fitU r 
for his seat, as Nabob of the provinces. 

To balance him, there was another man, known by the 
name of the Great — Eajah Nimdcomar: this man was ac- 
counted the highest of his caste, and held the same rank 
among the (lentoos that Mahomed Beza Cawn obtained 
among the Malioincdans. The prince ou the throne had no 
jeal^u«J^of «NujZM'h\pmar, because ho knew that, as a Gentoo, 
co*ukl not aspii-t3 to the office of soubahdar. Bor that 
reason ho was lirmly attached to him ; he might depend 
completely on his services ; he was /iis against Mahomed 
Beza Cawn, and against the ^hole world. There was, how- 
ever, Ot flaw in thS Nabob’s ritlc, which it was necessary 
shoukl be hid. * And perhaps it lay against Mahomed Beza 
Cawn as wxll as him. ^But it was a source of apprehension 
to the. Nabob, and contributed to make him wdsh to keep all 
Maliomedan iuiluence at a distance. For he was a syed, that 
is to say, a descendant of Mahomed, an(^ as such, though of 
•the only acknowledged nobility among Mussulinen, would be 
by that circumstance excluded by the known laws of tlu^ 
Mogul empire from being soubahdar in any of tlie Mogul 
provinces, in case the revival of the constitution of that em- 
pire should ever again take place. 

An auction w^as now opened before the English coniicil at 
Calcutta. Mahomed lieza Cawm bid ‘largely; Nundcornar 
bid largely. The circumstances of these two rivals at the 
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Nabob court were equally favourable to the pretensions of 
e‘ach. But the preponderating merits of Mahomed <.iieza 
Cawn, ‘arising from the subjection in which he was likely to 
keep the Nabob, and make him fitter for the purpose of con- 
tinued exactions, induced the council to take his money, 
which amounted to about £220,000. Be the sum paid what it 
may, it was certainly a large one. In consequence of which 
the council attempted to invest Mahomed Keza Cawn with 
the office of naib soubah, or deputy viceroy. As to Nundcomar, 
they fell upon him with a vengeful fury : ‘^^he fought his battle 
as well as he could ; he opposed bribe to bribe, eagle to eagle ; 
but at length he was driven to the wall. Some received his 
money, but did him no service in return : others, moro« con- 
scientious, refused to receive it : and in this battle of bribes 
he was vanquished. A deputation was sent from Calcutta to 
the miserable Nabob, to tear Nundcomar, liis only support, 
from his side ; and to put the object of all his terrors, Ma- 
homed Kcza Cawn, in his place. 

Thus began a new division, that split the presidency into 
violent factious; but the faction which adhered to Niindco- 
mar was undoubtedly the weakest. That most miserable of 
men, Meer Jafiier Ally Cawn, clinging, as to the last pillar, 
to Nundcomar, trembling at Mahomed in 

the struggle, a miserable victim to all the revolutions, 'to al}^^ 
the successive changes and versatile politi(^s at Calcutta. 
Like all the rest of the great personages w^hom ive have de- 
graded and brutalized by ins^t and oppressum, he betook 
himself to tlie usual destructive resourbes of unprincipled 
misery — sensuality, opium, and" wine, llis*^ gigantic frame 
^'of constitution soon gave way under the oppression of this 
relief, and he died, leavmg children and grand-children by 
wives. apd concubines. On the old Nabob’s death Mahomed 
Bezay0^]KwaSjacAnowledged.deJut^ nabob, the money paid, 
and this revolution completed. » 

, Here, my lords, opened a new source of plunder, pecula- 
tion, and bribery, which was not neglected. Bevolutious 
were no longer necessary, succession supplied their places ; 
and well the object agreed with the policy. Eules of suc- 
‘cession could not be very well ascertained to an office like 
that of the Nabob, which was hereditary only by the appoint- 
inent of the Mogul. The issue by lawful wives would natur- 
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ally bo preferred by those who meant the quiet of the country. 
But a more doubtful title was preferred, as better adapted to, 
the purposes o£ extortion and peculation. This miserable 
Jtecession was sold, and the qldest of the issue of Mdmiy Be- 
gum, an harlot' j^rought in to pollute the harain of the seraglio, 
of whom you yill hear much hereafter, was chosen. He 
soon succeeded to the grave. Another son of the same pro- 
stitute succeed^^ to the same unhappy throne, and followed 
to the same untimely grave. Every succession was sold ; and 
between venal successions and venal revolutions, in a very 
few years seven princes and six sales were seen successively 
in Bengal. ' Tlie last was a minor, the issue of a legitimate 
wifef admitted to succeed because a minor, and because there 
was none illegitimate left. He was instantly stripped of the 
allowance of his progenitors, and reduced to a pension ol 
160,000 a year. He still exists, and continued to the end of 
Mr. Hastings’s government to furnish constant sources of 
bribery and plunder to him and his creatures. 

The offspring of M umiy Begum clinging, as his father did, 
to Nundcomar, they tore Nundeomar from his side, as they 
had done from the side of his father, and carried him down 
as a sort of prisoner to Calcutta; where, having had the 
wcsdtil^^as to become the first informer, he was made the first 
axjunple. This pefson, pushed to the wall, and knowing 
that the man he had to deal with was desperate and cruel in 
his resentment, resolves on the first blow, and enters before 
the council a regular information in writing of bribery against 
Mt. Hastings, |n his preface to that charge he excuses him- 
self for w^hat is considered to be an act equally insane and 
wicked, and as the onev inexpiable crime of an Indian — the 
discovery of the money he gives ; — that Mr. Hastings had de*i 
elaredly determined on his -ruin, and to accomplish it had 
newly associated himself with one Mohuh* Persaud, a name 
• I wish your lordships to remember, a bitter enemy of his, an 
infamous person, whom Mr. Hastings knew to be such, and 
as such had turned him out of his house ; that Mr. Hastings 
had lately recalled and held frequent communications with 
this Mohun Persaud, the subject of which he had no doubt 
was his ruin. In the year 1775 he was hangbd by those in- 
corrupt English judges, who were sent to India by parliament 
to protect the natives from oppression. 
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Tour lordships will observe that this new sahj of the office 
of ministers succeeded to the sale of that of nabobs.* All 
these varied and successive sales shook the country to piece^ 
As if those miserable exhausted provinces w'ere to be eureka 
of inaction 1^ phlej^tomy — while Cossim Ally was racking 
it above, the Company were drawing off all its nutriment be- 
low. A dreadful, and extensive, and most chargeable war fol- 
lowed. Half the northern force of India poured down like a 
torrent on Bengal, endangered our existepcc, and exhausted 
all our resources. The war%as the fruit of Mr. Hastings’s 
cabaJfe. Its termination, as usual, was the result of the mili- 
tary merit and the fortune of this nation. Cossim Ally, 
after having been defeated by the military genius and ^J3irit 
of England (for the Adamses, Monroes, and. others of that 
period, I believe, showed as much skill and bravery as any of 
their predecessors), in his flight swept auay above three mil- 
lions in money, jewels, or effects, out of a country which he 
had plundered and exhausted by his unhe ard -of exactions. 
However, he fought his way like a retiring Tion, turning his 
face to his pursuers. He still fought along his frontier. His 
ability and bis money drew to his cause the Soubahdar of 
Oude, the famous Shuja ul Howla. The Mogul entered into 
these wans, and penetrated into the lower provinces "Ifa one 
side, whilst Bulwant Sing, the Eajah of Benares, entered theiHF* 
on another. After various changes of party, and changes of 
fortune, the loss, which began in the treachery of the civil 
service, was, as I have before remarked, redeemed by military 
merit. Many examples of the same sort have since been 
^seen. 

Whilst these things were transacted in India, the court of 
directors in, London, hearing of so many changes, hearing of 
such an iroSredible^mass oi pei^dy and ve fi^ ity, knowing 
that there was a general market made of the country and of 
the Ccfmpany ; that the flame of war spread from province ‘ 
to province ; that, in proportion as it spread, the fire glowed 
with augmented fierceness ; and that the rapacity which ori- 
ginally gave rise to it was following it in all its progress ; the 
Company, my lords, alarmed not only for their acquisitions 
but their existence, and finding themselves sinking lower and 
lower by every victor^ they obtained, thought it necessary at 
length Ig^me to some system and some settlement. After 
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composing their differences with Lord Clive, they seilt him 
out i;o' thaf "country; about the year 1765, in order, by his 
name, weight, authority, and vigour of mind, to give some sort 
form and staljility i;o government, and to rectify the innu- 
merable abuses which prevailed there ; and particularly that 
great source of disorders, that fundamental abuse — presents : 
for the bribes, by which all these revolutions were bought, 
had not the name of conditions, stipulations, or rewards; they 
even had the free and gratuitous style of presents. The re- 
ceivers contended,* that they were mere gratuities given for 
service done, or more* tokens of affection and gratitude to the 
parties. They may give them what names they please, and 
your lordshij)s will think of them what you please. But they 
were the donations of misery to power, the gifts of sufferers 
to the oppressors; and consequently, where they prevailed, 
they left no certain property or fixed situation to any man in 
India, from the highest to the lowest. 

TPic court of directors sent out orders to enlarge the serv- 
ants’ covenants, with new and severe clauses, strongly pro- 
hibiting the practice of receiving presents. Lord Clive him- 
self had been a large receiver of them. Yet, as it was in the 
moment of a rcvolutioiij which gave them all they possessed, 
,thg Cbmpany would hear no more of it. They sent him out 
»tp rdform — whether they chose well or ill, does not sjgnify. 
I* think upon the whole they chose well ; because his name 
and authority could do much. They sent him out to redress 
the grievances of that country, and it was necessary he should 
be wejl armed for 1;hat sm^ice. They sent him out with such 
powdors as no servant of the Company ever held before. I 
would not be understood heie in my own character, mucH 
less in the delegated character in which I stand, to contend 
.for any man in the totality of his conduct. Perhaps in some 
of his measures he was mistaken, and idhiQjae of his acts re- 
prehensible: but justice obliges me to say, that the plan 
whichn^eTormed, and the course which ho pursued, were jn 
general great and well imagined ; that he laid great founda- 
tions, if they had been properly built upon. Por, in the fi:fst 
place, he composed all the neighbouring countries, torn to^ 
pieces by the wars of Cossim Ally, and quieted the apprehen- 
sions raised by the opinion of the bouadless ambition of Eng- 
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land. ' He took strong measures to put an end to a great 
nlaijy of tlie abuses that prevailed in the country subject to 
the Company. He then proceeded to the upper provinces ; 
and formed a plan which, for a military man, lias great cijjil 
and political merit. He put a bound to the aspiring spirit 
of the Company’s servants ; he limited its conquests ; he pre- 
scribed bounds to its ambition. First (says he) quiet the 
minds of the country ; what you have obtained, regulate ; 
make it known to India, that you resolve to acquire no more. 
On this solid plan he fixed every prince, that was concerned 
in the preceding wars, on the one side and on the other, in a 
happy and easy settlement. lie restored Shuja’ul Dowla, 
who had been driven from his dominions by the military 
arm of Great Britain, to the rank of vizier, and to the domin- 
ion of the territories of Oude. With a generosity that 
astonished all Asia, he reinstated this expelled enemy of his 
nation peaceably upon his throne. And this act of politic 
generosity did more tow^ards quieting the minds of the people 
of Asia than all the terror, great as it was, of the English 
arms. At the same time Lord Clive, generous to all, took 
peculiar care of our friends and allies. He took care of Bul- 
want Sing, the great Ilajah of Benares, who had taken our 
part in the war. He secured him from the revenge of^Sl:|,uja 
ul Do)vla. The Mogul had granted us the superiority oveiw 
Bulwant Sing. Lord Clive reestablished him in a secure, 
easy independency. He confirmed him, under the British 
guarantee, in the rich principality which he held. 

The Mogul, the head of the Mussulman religion in India, 
and of the Indian empire, a head honoured and esteemed 
bven in its ruins, he procured to be .recognised by all * the 
p.ersons that were connected with his empire. The rents, 
that ought to be paid to the vizier of the empire, he gave to* 
the vizeret. Thup-ATur alliances were cemented ; our enemies 
were reconciled ; all Asia was conciliated by our settlement 
T^th the king. 

To that unhappy fugitive king, driven from place to place, 
thp sport of fortune, now an emperor, and now a prisoner, 
prayed for in every mosque, in which his authority was con- 
spired against, one day opposed by the coin struck in his 
name, and the othfer day sold for it, — to this descendant of 
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Tamerlane he with a decent share of royal dignity, 

an honourable fixed residence, where he might be useful, and 
could not be dangerous. 

to the Bengal provinces, he did not take for the Com- 
pany the vice-royalty, as Mr.*IIolwell would have persuaded, 
almost forced, the Company to do ; but, to satisfy the preju- 
dices of the Mahomedans, the country was left in the hands 
nominally of the soubah or viceroy, who was to administer 
the criminal justice and the exterior forms of royalty. He 
obtained from the Sovereign the dewannee. This is the great 
act of the constitutional entrance of the Company into the 
body politic of Jndia. It gave to the settlement of Bengal 
a fixi^d constitutional form, with a legal title acknowledged 
and recognised now for the first time by all the natural 
powers of the country, because it arose from the charter of 
the undoubted sovereign. The dewannee, or high-steward- 
ship, gave to the Company the collection and management 
of the revenue ; and in this modest and civil character they 
appeared not the oppressors but the protectors of the people. 
This scheme had all the real power, without any invidious 
appearance of it; it gave them the revenue, without the 
parade of sovereignty. On this double foundation the go- 
verpment was happily settled. The minds of the natives 
jv^ere* quieted. The Company’s territories and views were 
circumscribed. The arm of force was put out of sight.* The 
imperial name covered everything. The power of the purse 
was in the hand of the Company. The power of the sword 
was ill efiect so, a3 they contracted for the maintenance of 
the army. The Company had a revenue of a million and a 
half! The Nabob had indeeck fallen from any real and ef' 
fective power, yet the dignity of the court was maintained ; 
the prejudices and interests of the Mahomedans, and parti- 
cularly of their nobility, who had suffer^S&miore by this great 
revolution even than the old inhabitants of the country, 
were consulted : for by this plan a revenue of £500,000 was 
settled on the vice-royalty, which was thus enabled to pro- 
vide in some measure for those great families. The Company 
likewise, by this plan, in order to enjoy their revenues se-^ 
curely, and to avoid envy and murmur, put them into the" 
hands of Mahomed Beza Cawn, whoii^ Lord Clive found in 
the management of affairs, and ^d not displace ; and he was 
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now Ttiade deputy steward to the Company, as he had been 
before lieutenant- viceroy to the Nabob. A British resddent 
at litoarshedabad was established as a control. The Company 
exercised their power over the revenjie in the first instaiy^*. 
through the natives, but the ^tfritish resident was in reality 
the great mover. 

If ever this nation stood in a situation of glory throughout 
Asia, it was in that moment. But, as I have said, some ma- 
terial errors and mistakes were committed. After the forma- 
tion of this plan. Lord Clive unfortunately did not stay long 
enough in the country to give consistency to the measures of 
reformation he had undertaken, but rapidly |eturned to Eng- 
land ; and after his departure the government that continued 
had not vigour or authority to support the settlement then 
made; and considerable abuses began to prevail in every 
quarter. Another capitjil period in our history hero com- 
mences. Those who succeeded (though I believe one of them 
was one of the honestest men that ever served the Company, 
I mean Governor Verelst) had not weight enough to poise 
the system of the service, and consequently many abuses 
and grievances again prevailed. — Supervisors were appointed 
to every district, as a check on the native collectors, and to 
report every abuse as it should arise. ' But they, wha 'v^ere 
appointed to redress grievances, were themselves accus'ed of 
being guilty of them. However, the disorders were not of 
that violent kind which preceded Mr, Hastings’s departure, 
nor such as followed his return — no mercenary wars, no mer- 
cenary ^’evolutions, no ext irp ation of natibns, no violent con- 
vulsions in the revenue, no subversion of ancient houses, no 
‘‘general sales of any descript ions^of men — none of these, but 
certainly such grievances as made it necessary for the. Com- 
pany to send out another commission in 1769, with instruc- 
tions pointing ouj^nthe chief abuses. It was composed of Mr. 
Vansittart, Mr. Eord, and Mr. Scrafton. The unfortunate end 
of that commission is known to all the world: but I mention it 
in order to state) that the receipt of presents was considered 
as one of the grievances which then prevailed in India ; and 
^that the supervisors under that commission were ordered 
upon no aocouttt whatever to take presents. Upon the un- 
fortunate catastrophe* which happened, the Company was 
preparing to send out another for the rectification of these 
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grievances, wlien parliament tlionglit it necessary to sup6r^de 
that Commission — to take the matter into their own handfi, 
|Lnd to appoint another commission in a parliamentary way 
Of which Mr. Hastings was, one) for the better government 
of that country. Mr. Hastings, as I must mention to your 
lordships, soon after the deposition and restoration of Jaf&er 
Ally Cawn, and before Lord Clive arrived, quitted for a while 
the scene in which ho had been so mischievously employed, 
and returned to England to strengthen himself by those ca- 
bals which again sent bim out with new authority to pursue 
the courses which were the natural sequel to his former pro- 
ceedings. ‘He returned to India with great power indeed; 
first^to a seat in council at Fort St. George, and from thence 
to succeed to the presidency of Fort William. On him the 
Company placed their chief reliance. Happy had it been for 
them, happy for India, and for England, if his conduct had 
been such as to spare your lordships and the Commons the 
exhibition of this day. 

When this government, with Mr. Hastings at the head of 
it, was settled, Moorshedabad did still continue the seat of 
the native government, and of all the collections. Here the 
Company was not satisfied with placing a resident at the 
Durbar, which was the first step to our assuming the govern- 
4i;cn{ in that country. These steps must be traced by your 
lordships, for I should never have given you this trouble, if 
it w^as not necessary to possess you clearly of the several pro- 
gressive steps by which the Company’s government came to 
be establishcd„ani to supersede the native. The next step 
was*the appointment of supervisors in every province, to over- 
see the native collector. The third was to establish a genera? 
council of revenue at Moorshedabad, to superintend the great 
•steward, Mahomed Eeza Cawn. In 1772, that council l!y 
Mr. Hastings was overturned, and the management of 

the revenue brought to Calcutta. Mahom^ Eeza Cawn, by 
orders of the Company, was turned out of all his offices, and 
turned out for reasons and principles which your lordships 
will hereafter see; and at last' the dewannee was entirely 
taken out of the native hands, and settled in the supreme 
council and presidency itself in Calcutta ; amd so it remained* 
until the year 1781, when Mr. Hastings made another revo- 
lution, took it out of the hands of the supreme council, in 
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which* the orders of the Company, an act of parliament, and 
their own act had vested it, and put it into a subordinate 
council — that is, it was entirely vested in himself. 

Now your lordships see the whole jof the revolutions, 
have stated them, 1 trust, wilh perspicuity — stated the 
grounds and principles upon which they were made — stated 
the abuses that grew upon them — and that every revolution 
produced its abuse. Ton saw the native government vanish 
by degrees, until it was* reduced to a situation fit for nothing 
but to become a private perquisite, as it' has been to Mr. 
Hastings, and to be granted to w'hom he pleased. The 
English government succeeded, at the head of wliich Mr. 
Hastings was placed by an act of parliament, having b«^bre 
held the ofiice of president of the council—the express object 
of both these appointments being to redress grievances ; and 
within these two periods of his power, as president and 
governor-general, w'ere those crimes committed of which he 
now stands accused. All this history is merely by way of 
illustration — his crimination begins from his nomination to 
the presidency ; and we arc to consider how he comported 
himself in that station, and in his ofiice of governor-general. 

The first thing in considering the merits or demerits of 
any governor, is to have some test by w hich they are to, be 
tried. ^ And here, my lords, we conceive, that when a British^ 
governor is sent abroad, he is sent to pursue the good of the 
people as much as possible in the spirit of the laws of this 
country, which in all respects intend their conservation, their 
happinees, and their j)rosperity. This is the principle, upon 
which Mr. Hastings was bound to govern, and upon which 
he is to account for his conduct here. 

His rule w’^as, what a British governor, intrusted with the 
power of this country, was bound to do, or to forbear. If he 
has performed, he has abstained, as he ought, dismiss 

him honourably*‘acquitted from your bar; otherwise con- 
demn him. He may resort to other principles and to other 
maxims, but this country wdl force him to be tried by its 
laws. The law of this country recognises that well-known 
crime, called misconduct in o&ce ; it is a head of the law of 
^England, and, so far as inferior 'courts are competent to try it, 
may be tried in them.* Here your lordships’ competence is 
plenary ; are fully competent both to inquire into and 
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to punish the offence. And, first, I am to state to your lord- 
ship^ by the direction of those whom 1 am bound to obey, 
the principles on which Mr. Hastings declares he has coii- 
^di(ictcd his government ; principles, which he has avowed — 
first, in several letters writtdh to the East-India Company — 
next, in a paper of defence delivered to the House, of Com- 
mons, explicitly ; and more explicitly in his defence before 
your lordships. Nothing in Mr. Hastings’s proceedings is 
so curious as his several defences ; and nothing in the de- 
fences ^i^ so singular as the principles upon which he pro- 
ceeds. Your lordships will have to decide not only upon a 
large, connected, systematic train of misdemeanours, but an 
equally connected system of principles and maxims of gov- 
ernment invented to justify those misdemeanours. He has 
brought them forward and avowed them in the face of day. 
He has boldly and insultingly thrown them in the face of 
the representatives of a free people, and we cannot pass them 
by without adopting them. 

I am directed to protest against those irroupds and princi- 
jglosjjpon whicirhe frames his defence ; for, if those grounds 
are good and valid, they carry off a great deal at least, if not 
entirely the foundation, of our charge. My lords, we con- 
tend, that Mr. Hastings, as a British governor, ought to 
govern on British principles : not by’ British forms — God for- 
bid ; for, if ever there was a case in which the lette*r kills 
and the spirit gives life, it would be an attempt to introduce 
British forms and the substance of despotic principles together 
into any country.* No. We call for that spirit of, equity, 
that spirit of justice, that spirit of protection, that spirit of 
lenity, which ought to characlierize every British subject in 
power ; and on these, and these principles only, he will be 
.tried. 

But he has told your lordships, in his'A^fence, that actions 
in A sia do not bear the same moral qualiti^ which the same 
actions would bear in Europe. 

My lords, we positively deny that principle. I am au- 
thorized and called upon 'to deny it. And having stated at 
large what he means by saying that the same actions have not 
the same qualities in Asia and in Europe, are to let your* 
lordships know, that these gentlemen* hav.e formed a plan of 
geog raphical moralitgj, by which the duties of men, in public 
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and in private situations, are not to be governed by tbeir re- 
Lltion to tbe great Governor of tbe universe, or by tbeir, rela- 
tion to mankind, but by climates, degrees of longitude, pa- 
rallels not of life but of latitudes ; ^as if, 'when you ha^ 
crossed the equinoctial, all tbe virtues die, as they say some 
insects die when they cross the line ; as if there were a kind 
of baptism, like that practised by seamen, by which they un- 
baptize themselves of all that they learned in Europe, and 
after which a new order and system of things commenced. 

This geographical mo rality we do proLOst against, Mr. 
Hastings shall not screen himself under it ; and on this point 
*1 hope and trust many words will not be necessary to^satisfy 
your lordships. But we think it necessar}^ in justification of 
ourselves, to declare, that the laws o f are the same^ 

and that there is no action, which would pass 
for an act of extortion, of peculation, of bribery, and of oppres- 
sion in England, that is notan act of extortion, of peculation, 
of bribery, and oppression in Europe, Asia, Africa, and all 
the world over. This I contend for, not in the technical forms 
of it, but I contend for it in the substance. 

Mr. Hastings comes before your lordships not as a British 
governor answering to a British tribunal, but as a soubahdar, 
as a bashaw of three tails. He says, “ I had an arbitr ary 
pojsij^o exercise : i exercised it. Slaves •! found the people ; 
slaye^hey are, they are so by their constitution ; and if they 
are, I did not make it for them. I was unfortunately bound 
to exercise this arbitrary power, and accordingly I did exer- 
cise it. « It was disagreeable to me, but 1 Hid exercise it, and 
no other power can be exercised in that country.” Tt'his, if 
it be true, is a plea in bar. But I trust and hope your lord- 
ships will not judge by laws and institutions which you do 
not know, against those laws and institutions which you do 
know, and undcr;a#fcose power and authority Mr. Hastings 
went out to Indik Can your lordships patiently hear w^hat 
we have heard with indignation enough, and what, if there 
were nothing else, would call these principles, 4 s well as the 
actiops which are justified on such ’principles, to your lord- 
shipli^ bar; that it may be known whether the Peers of Eng- 
land do not sympathize with the Commons in their detesta- 
tion of such doctrine?* Think of an English governor tried 
before you as a British subject, and yet declaring that he ^ 
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governed on the principles of arbitrary power. Ilis plea k, 
that^e did govern there on arbitrary and despotic and, as he 
% supposes, oriental principles. And as this plea is boldly 
^owed and maintaiiiSd, and as, no doubt, all his conduct 
was perfectly correspondent to these principles, the principles 
ai|d the ■ conduct must be tried together. 

If your lordships will now pennit me, I will state one of 
the many places in which he has avowx‘d these principles as 
the basis and foundation of* all his conduct. “ The sove- 
reignty which they assumed it fell to my lot, very uneypect- 
edJy, to exert ; and w hetlier or not such pow^er, or powers of 
that nature, w^ero delegated to me by any provisions of any 
act df parliament, I confess myself too little of a lawyer to 
pronoimcc. I .only know that the acceptance of the sove- 
reignty of Benares, &c., is not acknowledged or admitted by 
any act of parliament; and ypt, by the particular inter- 
ference of the majority of the council, the Company is clearly 
and indisputably seised of that sovereignty.” So that this 
gentleman, because he is not a lawyer, nor clothed with those 
robes which distinguish and well distinguish the learning of 
this country, is not to know anything of his duty; and 
whether he was bound by any or what act of parliament, is 
a tiling he is not l,awyer enough to know. Now, if your 
loixlships w ill suffer the law's to be broken by those wlfo are 
not of the long robe, 1 am afraid those of the loii^ robe wil l 
have none to punish but those of their own T)rofession . . He 
ifiSFeiore ^es ro a Jiaw he is better acquainted wdth ; that is, 
th6 law of arbitrary power and force, if it deserves to be 
called by the name of law. “ Jf, therefore,” says he, “the 
^overeigniy of Benares, as ceded to us by the vizier, have any 
rights whatever aunexed to it (and be not a mere empty* 
Word without meaning), those rights mu^ be such as are 
held, countenanced, and established by the isPW, custom, and 
usage of the Mogul empire, and not by the provisions of any 
British act of parliament hitherto enacted. Those rights* 
and none other, I have been the involuntary instrument of 
anforcing. And if any future act of parliament shall posi- 
s^ively, or by implication, tend to annihilate tbpse very rights, 
ir their exertion, as I have exerted th^m, I much fear that 
)ho boasted sovereignty of Benares, w'hich was held up aslin 
^quisition almost obtruded on the Company against my con- 
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sent and opinion (for I acknowledge that even then I fore- 
saw* many difficulties and inconveniences in its future Exer- 
cise) ; I « fear, I say, that this sovereignty will be found 
burden instead of a benefit, a heavy c^ rather than a prcf- 
cious gem to its present possessors ; I mean, unless the whole 
of our territory in that quarter shall be rounded and made 
an uniform compact body by one grand and systematic ar-* 
range meiit ; such an arrangement as shall do away all the 
mischiefs, doubts, and inconveniences (both to the governors 
and the governed) arising from the variety of tenures, rights, 
and claims in all cases of landed property and feudal jurisdic- 
tion in India, from the informality, invalidity, and instability of 
all engagements in so divided and unsettled a state of sodety, 
and from the unavoidable anarchy and confusion of different 
law^s, religions, and prejudices, moral, civil, and political, all 
j iimbled together in one unnatural and discordant mass. Every 
part of Ilindostan has been constantly exposed to these and 
similar disadvantages ever since the Mahomedan conquests.’* 
The Hindoos, who never incorporated with their con- 
querors, w^ere kept in order only by the strong hand of power. 
The constant necessity of similar exertions would increase at 
once their energy and extent, so that rebellion itself is the 
parent and promoter of despotism. Sovereignty in India im- 
plies* nothing else. Eor 1 know* not how we can form an esti- 
mate of its powers but from its visible effects, and those are 
everywhere the same from Cabool to Assam. The whole 
history of Asia is nothing more than precedents to prove thd 
invariable exercise of arbitrary power. To all this 1 strongly 
alluded in the minutes I delivered in council, when the treaty 
with the new vizier was on loot in 1775 ; and I wished to 
mahe Cbeit Sing independent, because in India dependence 
included a thoimnd evils, many of which I enumerated at 
that time, and<iJey are entered in the ninth clause of the 
first section of this charge. I knew the powers with which' 
to Indian sovereignty is armed, and the dangers to which 
tributaries are exposed. I knew that, from the history of 
Asia and from the very nature of mankind, the subjects of a 
despotic empire arc always vigilant for the moment to rebel, 
and the sovereign is ever jealous of rebellious intentions. A 
zemindar is. au Indian subject, and, as such, exposed to the' 
common ,lot of his fellows. The mean and depraved state of a 
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mere zemindar h therefore this very dependence above-menr 
tioned on a despotic government, this very proneness to^shake 
Dff his allegiance, and this very exposure to continual^ danger 
frdm his sovereign’s jCalousys, which are consequent on the 
•political state of Hindostanic governments. Bulwant Sing, 
if he had been, and Che^t Sing,, as long as he was, a zemindar, 
stood exactly in this mean and depraved state by the consti- 
tution of his country. I did not make it for him, but would 
have secured him from it. Those who made him a zemindar 
entailed upon him the* consequences of so mean and deprsived 
a tenure. Ally Verdy Cawn and Cossim Ally fined all their 
zemindars on the necessities of war, and on every pretence 
eithet of court necessity or court extravagance.” 

My lords, you have now heard the principles on which Mr. 
Hastings governs the part of Asia subjected to the British 
empire. You have heard his opinion of the mean and de- 
praved state of those who are subject to it. You have heard 
his lecture upon arbitrary pqw;er, which he states to be the 
constitution of Asia. ^ You hear the application he makes of 
it ; and you licar the practices which he employs to justify it, 
and who the persons were on whose authority ho relies, and 
whose example he professes to follow. In the first place, your 
lordships will be astonished at the audacity with which he 
speaks of his own administration, as if he was reading a* spe- 
culative lecture on the evils attendant upon some vicious 
system of foreign government, in which he had no sort of con- 
cern whatsoever. iWid then, when in this speculative way he 
Jias established, or thinks he has, the vices of the government, 
^he conceives he has found a sufficient apology for his own 
crimes. And if he violates the most solemn engagements, 
if he oppresses, extorts, and robs, if he imprisons, confiscates,* 
banishes at his sole will and pleasure, when wo accuse him 
for his ill treatment of the people committed Whim as a sacred 
trust, his defence ia, — tn ha ^ ppT;qHaed ia their 

p mile^ * le t the constitution of their country answer for iti 
did not make it for them. Slaves I found them, and as 
slaves I have treated them. I was a despotic prince ; despotic 
governments are jealous, and the subjects prone to rebellion. 
This very proneness of the subject to s];iake. o*ff his allegiance 
exposes him to continual danger from his ipvereignj^s jealbusy ; 
and this is consequent on the political state^bf Hindostanic gov- 

VOL. H 
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ermncnts. He lays it down as a rule, that despotism is the 
ge'huine constitution of India ; that a disposition to rehellion 
in the subject, or dependent prince, is the necessary effect of 
this despotism ; and that jcaloussy and*its consequences nattfr- 
ally arise on the part of the sovereign ■. — ^that tha 
18 everYiih i iiP>. and the, su bject nothing ; that the great land- 
edmen are in a mean and depraved state, and subject to many 
evils. 


Such a state of things, if true, would warrant conclusions 
directly opposite to those which Mr. Hastings means to draw 
from them, both argumentatively and practically, first to in- 
fluence his conduct, and then to bottom his defence of it. 

Perhaps you will imagine, that the man who avows •these 
principles of arbitrary government, and pleads them as the 
justification of acts which nothing else can justify, is of 
opinion that they are, on the whole, good for the people over 
whom they are exercised. The very reverse. He mentions 
them as horrible things, tending to inflict on the people a 
thousand evils, and to bring on the ruler a continual train of 
dangers. Yet he states, that your acquisitions in India will 
be a detriment instead of an advantage, if you destroy arbi- 
trary power, unless you can reduce all the religious establish- 
ments, all the civil institutions, and tenures of land, iiito one 
unifbrm mass ; that is, unless by acts o^ arbitrary power yf>u 
extinguish all the laws, rights, and religious principles of the 
people, and force them to an uniformity ; and on that uni- 
formity build a system of arbitrary power. 

But nothing is more false than that despotism is the con- 
stitution of any country m are flcgiia inted* with^ 

^t is certainly not true of any Mahomedan c^titution. But 
if it were, ao your lordships really think that th^ nation 
would bear, that any human creature would bear, to hear an 
English govemdr defend himself on such principles ? or, if 
he can defend himself on such principles, is it possible to 
tdeny the conclusion, that no man in India has a security for 
anything, but by being totally independent of the British 
•government P Here he has declared his opinion, that he is 
a despotic pr^ice, that he is to use arbitrary power, and of 
courM^^ his acts a^*e covered vdth that shield. “ I hnow^^ 


say& nej'-.f‘ conff^itution of Asia only from its practice 
Wijl yoi|f lordships Submit to hear the corrupt practices of 
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mankind made the principles of government ? — No * it will 
be ^our pride and glory to teach men intrusted with pyWer,* 
that, in their use of it, they are to conform to principles , an^ 
mot to draw their principles from the corrupt practice of any 
^an whatever. Was there ever heard, or could it bo con-i 
nsgife ' a r tg a governor would dare to heap up all the evil 
"'practices, all the cruelties, oppressions, extortions, corruptions, 
briberies, of all the ferocious usurpers, desperate robbers] 
thieves, cheats, and jugglers, that ever had office from one 
end of Asia to another, and consolidating all this mass of the 
crimes and absurdities of barbarous domination into onfo code,] 
establish* it as the whole duty of an English governor ? I 
beiieve, that till this time so audacious a thing was never 
attempted by man. — 

He have arbitrary power ! My lords, the East*India 
Company have not arbilraiy power to give him ; the king 
has no arbitrary power to give him ; your lordships have 
not ; nor the Commons ; nor the whole legislature. We 
have no arbitrary power to give, because arbitrary power 
is a thing which neither any man can hold nor any man can 
give. No man can lawfully govern himself according to his 
own will, much less can one person be governed by the will 
o£ another. We are' all born in subjection, all born equally ,1 
high and low, governors and governed, in subjection, to one 
great, immutable, preexistent law, prior to all our devices,; 
and prior to* all our contrivances, paramount to all our ideas 
and all our sensations, antecedent to our very existence, by 
which we are Jknit and connected in the eternal frame of the 
universe, out of which we cannot stir. 

This great law does not arise from our conventions 8r 
compacts ; on the contrary, it gives to our conventions and 
compacts all the force and sanction they can have ; — it does 
not arise from our vain institutions. Every good gift is of 
^4; all power is of 6-od ; — and He, ""who has given the 
power, *ana from whom alone it originates, will never suffer 
the exercise of it to be practised upon any less solid founda- 
tion than the power itself. If then all dominio n of man Q^r 
man is the effect of the Divine disposition, it is bound by th^ 
eleriial laws of i*Lim that gave it, with^vhich no human 
authority can dispense; neither hd thdt exercises it, nor 
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even those who are subject to it: and, if they were mad 
enotfgh jbo make an express compact, that should release their 
Tnagiatrate from his duty, and should declare their lives, liber- i 
ties, and properties dependent upon, not rules and law^^bpt 
his mere capricious will, that covenant would be voi3Lv„ 
accepter of it has not^is a utho rity i ncreased^ hut he has jjij^ ^ 
*gHmo doubied. Therefore can it be imagiW, if this be" 
“true, that Jrie will suffer this great gift of government, the 
greatest, the best, that was ever given by God to mankind, 
to be the plaything and the sport of the»feeble will of a man 
who, by a blasphemous, absurd, and petulant usurpation, 
would place his own feeble, contemptible, ridiculous will in 
the place of the Divine wisdom and justice P *■ 

JThe title of conquest makes no difference at all. N o con- 
qiieafT can give such a right ; Ijag fig ^ue^^, that is force, can- 
not convert its own injustice into a just title, by which it 
may rule others at its pleasure. By conquest, which is a 
more immediate designation of the hand of God, the con- 
queror succeeds to all the painful duties and subordiiiation 
to the power of God, which belonged to the sovereign 
whom ho has displaced, just aS if he had come in by the 
positive law of some descent o r som e election . To this at 
least he is strictly bound— lie ought to govern them afe he 
governs his own subjects. But every wise conqueror ha» 
gone much further than he was bound to go. It has been 
his anibition and his policy to reconcile the vanquished to his 
fortune; to show that they had gained by the change, to 
convert their momentary suffering into along benefit, and to 
draw from the humiliation of his enemies an accession to, his 
own glory. This has been so constant a practice, that it is 
to repeat the histories of all politic conquerors in all nations 
and in all times ; and 1 will not so much distrust your lord-* 
ships’ enlightened and discriminating studies and correct 
memories, as to allude to one of them. I will only show 
will, that the court of directors, under whom he served, has 
jpopted that idea, that they constantly inculcated it to him 
aAd to all the servants, that .they run a parallel between 
their own and tho native government, and supposing it to be 
very evil, did not ,bol(^ it up as an example to be followed, 
but as an aljuse to be corrected ; that they never made it a 
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question, whether India is to he improved by English law 
and liberty, or English law and liberty vitiated by Indian 
porruption. 

'No, my lords, this ariitra^ power is i!iot to be had*by con-j 
quest. Nor can any sovereign have it by succession, for ncJ 
man can succeed to fraud, rapine, and violence ; neither by^ 
compact, covenant, or aubmission.—yfai ; pen cannot cavenan^ 
themselves out of their r ights W th eir duties ^ nor by any 
other means can arbitrary power be conveyed to any man. 
Those who give to ’otters such rights, perform acts that are 
void as they are given, good indeed and valid only as tending 
to subject ’themselves and those who act with them to the 
Divine displeasure ; because morally there can be no such 
power. Those who give and those who receive arbitrary 
power are alike criminal ; and there is no man but is bound 
to resist it to the best of his power, wherever it shall show 
its face to the world. It is a crime to bear it, when it can 
be rationally shaken off. Nothing but absolute impotence can 
justify men in not resis ting it to the u tmos t ot^ their aMitv . 

"" Law and arbitrary power are in eternal enmity. Name! 
me “a magistrate, and I will name property; name me power/ 
Tind I will name protection. It is a contradiction in terms,/ 
it is •blasphemy in religion, it is wickedness in politics, to( 
«iy that any maif can have arbitrary power . In ^very 
patent of office the duty is included. Eor what else does a 
magistrate exist ? To suppose for power is an absurdity in 
idea. Judges are^guided and governed by the eternal laws 
of justice, to vhich we are aU subject. We may bite our 
chains if we will, but we shall be made to know ourselves, 
and be taught that man is born to be governed by law ; and 
he that will substitute will in the place of it is an enemy 
to God. 

Despotism does not in the smallest degree abrogate, alter, 
or lessen any one duty of any one relation oT life, or weaken 
the force or obligation of any one engagement or contract 
whatsoever. Despotism, if it means anything that is at Al 
defensible, means a mode of government bound by no wrji\| 
ten rules, and co^ed by no controlling magistracies or well- 
settled orders in the state. But if it ha» no written lawJ 
it neither does nor can cancel the* primeval, indef|^iblej 
inalterable law of nature and of nations ; and if no mUgis^ 
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tracies control its exertions, those exertions must derive their 
limitation and direction either from the equity and modera- 
tion of’ the ruler, or from downright^revolt on the part of the 
subject by rebellion, divested ®f all its criminal qualities. 
5he moment a sovereign removes the idea of security and 
protection from his subjects, and declares that he is every- 
thing, and they nothing, when he declares that no contract 
he makes with them can or ought to bind him, he thea^de-* 
dares war upon them. He is no longer sovereign ; they are 
no longer subjects. 

No man, therefore, has a right to arbitrary power. But 
the thought, which is suggested by the depravity of him who 
brings it- forward, is supported by a gross confusion of ideas 
and principles, which your lordships well know how to dis- 
cern and separate. It is manifest, that in the eastern govern- 
ments, and the western;^ and in all governments, the supreme 
power in the state cannot, whilst that sl^te subsists, be ren- 
dered criminally responsible for its actions ; otherwise it 
would not be the supreme power. It is certainly true, but 
the actions do not change their nature by losing their respon- 
sibility. The arbitrary acts which are unpunished are not 
the less vicious, though none but God, the conscience, and 
the opinions of mankind take cognizance of them. '* 

It i& not merely so in this or thaF" government, but in all 
countries. The king in this country is undoubtedly unac- 
countable for his actions. The House of Lords, if it should 
ever exercise (God forbid I should suspect it would ever do 
what it has never done), but if it should ever abuse its judi- 
cal power, and give such a judgment as it ought not to give, 
whether from fear of popular clamour on the one hand, or 
predilection to the prisoner on the other, — if they abuse" their 
judgments there is no calling them to an account for it. And 
so if the Commons should abuse their power,— nay, if they 
should have been so greatly delinquent as not to have prose- 
cujied this offender, they could not be accountable for it ; 
tlpro is no punishing them for their acts, because we exer- 
crae a part of the supreitoe power. But are they less criminal, 
Jess rebellious against the Divine Majesty? are they less 
hateful to man, whqse opinions they ought to cultivate as far 
Jas they are just ? No. Till society ffll into a state of dis- 
solution they cannot bo accountable for their acts. But it 
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IB from confounding the unaccountable chy,racter inherent 
in ths supreme power w ife arbitrary power tka^ all thig 
Ifontusion of ideaB has arisen. ' ' , ^ 

Even upon a supposition that arbitrary power c^ exist 
anywhere, which we deny totally, and which youl* lordships 
wdll he the first and proudest to deny, still absolute, supreme 
dominion was never conferred or delegated by you ; much 
less arbitrary power, which never did in any case, nor ever 
will in any case, time, or country. _produce any one of the 
ends iust government. . . , 

It 18 true that the Supreme power in every constitution of 
government must be absolute; and this may be corrunteil 
into ^he arbitrary . But all good constitutions nave established 
certain fixed rules for the exercise of their functions, which 
they rarely or ’ever depart from, and which rules form the 
security against that worst of evils, the government of will 
|i,pd force instead of w isdom and justice. 

But thougli the supreme power is in a situation resembling 
arbitrary, yet never was there heard of in the liistgry Qf the 
world, that is, in that mixed chaos of human wisdom and 
idilv. such a thing intermediate arPitrary power , — that 

or an officer of government, wfho Is tO SulhCinty over 
the. people without any law at all, and who is to have the 
hpnefit of all laws, and all forms of law, when he is called to 
an account. Eor that is to let a wild beas t ( for suclf is, a 
man without lawl loose upon the people to prey on them at 
Ins' pleasure ; wmlst all the laws, which ought to seci\re the 
people, against the* abuse of power, are employed to screen 
that, abuse against the cries of the pepple. 

This is de facto the state of gut Indian government. But, 
to establish it so in right as well as in fact, is a thing left for 
•us to begin with, — the first of majakiad— 

Eor a subordinate arbitrary or even despotic power neVer 
was heard of in right, claim, or authorized practice. Least 
of all has it been heard of in the eastern governments, 
where all the instances of severity and cruelty fall up^^ 
governors and persons intrusted with power. This would ife 
a gross contradiction. Before Mr. Hastings none ever caftie 
before his superiors to claim it ; because, jf any such thing 
could exist, he claims the very powe» of that sovereign who 
calls him to account. 
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‘ But suppose % man to come before us, denying all the be- 
nefits of law to the people under him, — and yet, when* he is 
called* to account, to claim all th6 benefits of that law, which, 
was made to screen mankind from Jhe excesses of power: 
such a claim, I will venture to* say, is a monster, that never 
existed except in the wild imagination of some theorist. It 
(Cannot be admitted, because it is a perversion of the funda- 
f mental principle, that every power, given for the protection 
i of .the people below, should be responsible to the power above. 
It is to suppose, that the people shall hate no la ws .vcith. re- 
gard to him^ yet when he comes to be tried, he shall claim the 
protection of those laws, which were made to secure the peo- 
ple from his violence; that he shall claim a fair tri^t^SOJk, 
equitable hearing, every advantage of counsel (God forbid he 
should not have them), yet that the people under him shall 
have none of those advantages. The reverse is the principle 
of every iust and rational procedure. Bor the people, who* 
have nothing to use but their natural faculties, ougnt to be 
gently dealt with ; but those who are intrusted with an arti- 
ficial and instituted authority have in their hands a great 
deal of the force of other people ; aigjl as their temptations to 
injustice are greater, so their means are infinitely mor^ ' 
effectual for mischief by turning the powers given for .the 
preservation of society to its destruction *, so that if an'arbi* 
trary 'procedure bo justifiable, a strong one I am sure is, it is 
when used against those who pretend to use it against others. 

My lords, I will venture to say of the governments of Asia, 
that none of them ever had an arbitrary bower ; and if any 
governments had an arbitrary power, they cannot delegate it 
<;o any persons under them ; tliat is, they cannot so delegate 
it to others as not to leave them accountable on the principles 
upon which it was given. As this is a contradiction in termh, • 
a gross absurdity as well as a monstrous wickedness, let me 
say, for the honour of human nature, that although undoubt- 
edly we may speak it with the pride of England, that we 
hj(Ve better institutions for the preservation of the rights of 
rfen than any other country in the world ; yet I will venture 
to say, that no country has wholly meant, or ever meant, to 
“give this power, . 

As it cannot exist in Tight on any rational and solid prin- 
ciples of government, so neither docs it exist in the constitu- 
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tion of oriental governments, and I do indst upon it that 
or iental governments know nothing of arbitrary power. ^1| 
«Eiaye taken as muct pains as £ could to examine into the 
constitutions of them. • I have been endeavouring to inform- 
myself at all tim(3s on this subject ; of late, my duty has led 
me to a more minute inspection of them, and I do challenge 
the whole race of man to show me any of the oriental gov- 
ernors claiming to themselves a right to act by arbitrary 
will. 

The greatest part nf Asia is under Mohamedan govern- 
ments. To name a Mohamedan government is to name 
a government bv law . It is a law enforced by stronger 
st^^bns.than any law that can bind a Christian sovereign. 
Their law is bejlieved to be given by G-od, and it has the 
double sanction of law and of religion, with which the prince^ 
is no more authorized to dispense than any one else. And, 
if any man will produce the Koran to me, and will but show 
me one text in it that authorizes in any degree an arbitrary 
power in the government, I will confess that I have read 
that book, and been conversant in the affairs of Asia, in vain. 
There is not such a syllable in it ; but, on the contrary, 

' a;gainst oppressors by name every letter of that law is ful- 
mina^d. There are interpreters established throughout lall 
i«ia to explain that* law, an order of priesthood whom4hey 
call thn lam. These men are conservators of the 

law ; and, to enable them to preserve it in its perfection, 
they are secured ftom the resentment of the sovereign, for 
he cannot touch them. Even their kings are not always 
vested with a real supreme power ; but the government is 
in some degree republican. 

To brinp- tlya ^oin t n. Iittlo hnrne^ since we are 

bhaflenged, thus, since we are led mto Asia, since we are 
called upon to make good our charge on the principles of the 
governments there, rather than on those of our own country 
(which I trust your lordships will oblige him finally to hi 
governed by, puffed up as he is with the insolence of A8ia);> 
the nearest to us of the governments he appeals to is th^' 
of the Grand' Seignior, the emperor of the Turks . — He an 
arbitrary power ! Why he has not the, supr Ane power of his 
own country. Every one knows that the Grand Seignior 
is exalted high in titles^ as our prerogative ^wy^ exalt an 
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abstract sovereign, and he cannot be exalted higher in our 
books. I say he is destitute of the first character of osove- 
reign power. He cannot lay a tax upon his people. 

The iiext part in which he misses, of a sovereign power 
is, that he cannot dispose of the life, of the property, or of 
the liberty of any of his subjects, but by what is called the 
or sentence of the law. He cannot declare peace or 
war without the same sentence of the law ; so much is 
more than European sovereigns, a subject of strict law, that 
he cannot declare war or peace witnput it. Then, if he 
can 'neither touch life nor property, if he cannot lay a tax 
on his subjects, or declare peace or war, I leave* it to your 
lordships* judgment whether he can be called, accpr<^mjy to 
^e principles of tha t constituti on, an arbitrary power. A 
Turkish soverei^, if he should be judged by the body of 
that law to have acted against its principles (unless he hap- 
pens to be secured by a faction of the soldiery), is liable to 
be deposed on the sentence of that law, and his successor 
comes in under the strict limitations of the ancient law of 


that country : neither can he hold his place, dispose of his 
succession, or take any one step whatever, without being 
bound by law. Thus much may be said, when gentlemen 
talk of the affairs of Asia, as to the nearest of Asiatic spve- 
reigns ; and he is more Asiatic than European, he is «a 
Mahomedan sovereign; and no Mahomedan is born who 
can exercise any arbitrary power at all consistently with 
their 6onstitution ; insomuch that this chief magistrate, who 
is the Ifighest executive power among them, is the vexy per- 
son who, by the constitution of the country, is the most fet- 
tered by law. “ 

Corruption is the true cause of the loss of all the benefits 
of the constitution of that country, yhe practice Ada: 
as the gentlemap at your bar has thought tit to say, is wbat 
he holds to; .^be consfitutip Ti hp. fli^ ftwny__frpjp The 
question is, whether you will take the constitution of the 
^iuntry as your rule, or the base practices of those usurpers, 
robbers, and tyrants, who have subverted it. Undoubtedly 
much blood, murder, false imprisonment, much peculation, 
cruelty, and robbery, are to be found in Asia ; and if, instead 
of going to the sacroS laws of the country, he chooses to 
resort to ^e iniquitous practices of it, and practices author- 
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ized only by public tumult, contention, war, and riot, be^ 
may indeed find as clear an acquittal in the practices as her* 
Tfould find condemnation in the institutions of it. He has 
rejected the law of England. •Your lordships will not suiFer 
it. (xod forbid ! For my part J should have no sort pf ob- 
jection to let him choose his law — Mohamedan. 

But if he disputes, as he does, the authority of an 
act of parliament, let him state to me that law to which he 
means to be subject, or any law, which he knows, that will 
justify his actions. I am not authorized to say that I shall, 
even in that .case, give up what is not in me to give up, Be- 
cause I represent an authority of which I must stand m 
awe ; Tbut, for myself, I shall confess that I am brought to 
public shame, and am not fit to manage the great interests 
committed to my charge. I therefore again repeat of that 
Asiatic government with which we are best acquainted, 
which has been constituted more in obedience to the laws 
of Mahomed than any other. — that the povf^reigri ernmot. 
agreeably to that constitution, exercise any arbitrary powey 

^ ^The next point for us to consider is, whether or no the 
MShomedan constitution of India authorizes that power. 
The gentleman at your lordships’ bar has thought proper to 
saf; that it will be Iiappy for India (though soon aftei* he 
tells you it is a happiness they can never enjoy) “when 
the despotic Institutes of Genghiz Khan or Tamerlane shall 
give place to the liberal spirit of a British legislature ; and,” 
says he,*“ I shall 'be amply satisfied in my present prosecution, 
if it Aall tend to hasten the approach of an event so benefi- 
cial to the great interests of mankind.” 

^ My lords, you have seen what ho says about an act of par- 
liament. Do you not now think it rather an extraordinary 
thing, that any British subject should, in vindication of the 
authority which he has exercised, here quote the names and 
institutes, as he calls tliera, of fierce conquerors, of men who 
were the scourges of mankind, whose power was a power 
which they held by force only ? 

As to the Institutes of Genghiz KhSn, which he calls ar- 
bitrary institutes, I never saw them. ,If h6*has that book, 
he will oblige the public by producing it. I have seen a 
book existing, called Yassa of Genghiz Khan ; the other I 
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never saw. If there be any part of it to justify arbitrary 
''power, be will produce it. But, if we may judge by*; those 
ten precepts of Qenghiz Kh4n which we have, there is not 
a shadow of arbitrary power tp be found in any one of them. 
:^n8titutea of arbitrary power ! Why, if th ere is arbitrarvj. 
nower. th ^^^ 

” As to tne institutes of Tamerlane, here they are in t heir 
original, and here is a translation. I have carefuITf'^S'ettd'* 
every part of these Institutes ; and if anjr one shows me one 
word in them in which the prince elaipis in himself arbitrary 
po'^rer, I again repeat, that I shall for my own part confess 
that I have brought myself to great shame. There is no 
book in the world, I believe, which contains nobler, omore 
just, more manly, more pious principles of government than 
this book, called the Institutions of Tamerlane. Nor is there 
one word of arbitrary power in it, much less of that arbitrary 
power which Mr. Ifastings supposes himself justified by ; 
namely, a delegated, subordinate, arbitrary power. So far 
was that great prince from permitting this gross, violent, in- 
' tennediate arbitrary power, that I will venture to say, the*- 
chief thing by which he has recommended himself'to' poster* 
ity was a most direct declaration of all the wrath and indeg- 
nation of the supreme government against it. But here is 
the*book. It contains the Institutes of the founder’ of 
Mogul empire, left as a sacred legacy to his posterity, as a 
rule for their conduct, and as a means of preserving their power. 

** BE it known to my fortunate sons, the conquerors of 
kingdt)ms, to my mighty desqendants, the lords of the earth, 
that, since I have hope in Almighty God that many of my 
children, descendants, and posterity shall sit upon the throne 
of power and regal authority; upon this account^ having 
established laws and regulations for the well governing of 
my dominions, I have collected together those regulations 
and laws as a model for others ; to the end that every one' 
pf my children, descendants, and posterity acting agreeably 
thereto, my power an& empire, which I acquired through 
hardships, and difficulties, and perils, and bloodshed, by the 
Divine favour and by the influence of the holy religion of 
Mahomed (God’s peace be upon him), and with the assist- 
ance of the powerful descendants and illustrious followers of 
that prophet, may be by them preserved. 
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“ And let them make these regulations the rule of their 
conduct in the affairs of their empire, that the fortune and 
ti\e power which shall descend from me to them may be" safe 
from discord and dissoluyfcion. ^ 

‘‘Now therefore be it known to my sons, the fortunate and 
the illustrious, to my descendants, the mighty subduers of 
kingdoms, that in like manner as 1 by twelve maxims, which 
I established as the rule of my conduct, attained to regal dig- 
nity, and with the assistance of these maxims conquered and 
governed kingdoms, anjl decorated and adorned the throne of 
my empire, let them also act according to these regulations, 
and preserve the splendour of mine and their dominions. 

And among the rules which I established for the sup- 
port of my. glory and empire, the First was this — That I 
promoted the worship of Almighty God, and propagated the 
religion of the sacred Mahomed throughout the world ; and 
at all times and in all places supported the true faith. 

Secondly : With the people of the twelve classes and 
tribes I conquered and governed kingdoms ; and with them I 
strengthened the pillars of my fortune, and from them I 
formed my assembly. * . 

Thirdly : By consultation, and deliberation, and pro- 
videmt* measures, by caution, and by vigilance, I vanquished 
armies, and I reduced kingdoms to my authority. Ai^d I 
carried on the business of my empire by complying with 
times and occasions, and by generosity, and by patience, and 
by policy ; and I ac^ed with courteousness towards my friends 
and towards my.enemies. * 

“ Fourthly : By order and by discipline I regulated the 
concerns of my government ; aim by discipline and by order 
I so firmly established my authority, that the ameers, and 
the viziers, and the soldiers, and the subjects, could not 
aspire beyond their respective degrees; and every one of 
them was the keeper of his own station. 

Fifthly : I gave encouragement to my ameers and tp 
my soldiers, and with money and with jewels I made them 
glad of heart ; and I permitted them to come into the ban- 
quet ; and in the field of blood they hazarded their lives. 
And I withheld not from them my gold nor my silver. And 
I educated and trained them to arms ; *and‘to alleviate their 
sufferings I myself* shared in their labours and in their hard- 
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ships, until with the arm of fortitude and resolution, and 
^with the unanimity of my chiefs, and my generals, and my 
wafriors, by the edge of the sword I obtained possession <of 
the thrones of seven-and-twenty kii^s ; and became the king 
and the ruler of the kingdoms of Eracen and of Tooraun ; 
and of Eoom, and of Mughrib, and of Shaum ; and of Mis- 
sur, and of Erank-a-Arrub, and of Ajjum ; and of Mauzin- 
duraun, and of Kylaunaut ; and of Shurvaunaut, and of Az- 
zurbauejaun ; and of Fauris, and of Khorausaun ; and of the 
Dusht of Jitteh, and the Dusbt of Kipfchauk ; and of Khau- 
rfizin, and of Khuttun, and of Kauboolistaun ; and of Ilii^- 
dostaun, and of Baukhtur Zemeen. 

“ And when I clothed myself in the robe of empire^ ! shut 
my eyes to safety, and to the repose which is found on the 
bed of ease. And from the twelfth year of my age I travel- 
led over countries, and combated difficulties, and formed en- 
terprises, and vanquished armies ; and experienced mutinies 
amongst my officers and my soldiers, and was familiarized to the 
language of disobedience ; and I opposed them with policy 
and with fortitude, and I hazarded my person in the hour 
of danger ; until in the end I vanquished kingdoms and em- 
pires, and established the glory of my name. , 

Sixthly : By justice and equity I gained the affeptions 
of* the people of God ; and I extended my clemency to tithe' 
guilty as well as to the innocent ; and I passed that sentence 
which truth required : and by benevolence I gained a place 
in the hearts of men ; and by rewards and punishments I 
kept^both my troops and my subjects divided between hope 
and fear. And I compassionated the lower ranks of my peo- 
ple, and those wko were dhjtressed. And I gave gifts to the 
soldiers. 

“ And I delivered the oppressed from the hand of the op- 
pressor ; and, after proof of the oppression, whether on the 
property or the person, the decision which 1 passed between 
them was agreeable to the sacred law. And I did not cause 
any one person to suffer for the guilt of another. 

“ Those who had done me injuries, who had attacked my 
person in battle, and had counteracted my schemes and en- 
terprises, whm they threw themselves on my mercy, I re- 
ceived them with kindness ; I conferred on them additional 
honours, and I drew the pen of oblivion over their evil ac- 
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tions. And I treated them in such sort, that if suspicion re- 
Imalhed in their hearts, it was plucked oi^t entirely. 

“ Seventhly : I selected out, and treated with esteeuS and 
veneration, the posterity of tlje Prophet, and the thedogians, 
and the teachers of the true faith, and the philosophers, and 
the historians. And I loved men of courage and valour ; for 
God Almighty loveth the brave. And I associated with good 
and learned men ; and I gained their aftectiohs, and I en- 
treated their support, and I sought success from their holy 
prayers. And 1 loVe^ the dervishes and the poor ; and I op- 
pressed them not ; neither did I exclude them from my fa- 
vour. And I permitted not the evil and the malevolent to 
ente^ into my council ; and I acted not by their advice ; and 
I listened not. to their insinuations to the pr^udice of 
others. 

“ Myhthly : I acted with resolution ; and on whatever un- 
dertakmg I resolved, I made that undertaking the only ob- 
ject of my attention and I withdrew not my hand from that 
enterprise, until I had brought it to a conclusion. And I 
acted according to that which I said. And I dealt not with 
severity towards any one, and I, was not oppressive in any 
of my actions; that God Almighty might not deal severely 
towards me, nor render my own actions oppressive unto me. 

And I inquired* of learned men into the laws and regu- 
lations of ancient princes from the days of Adam to those of 
the Prophet, and from the days of the Prophet down to this 
time. And I weighed their institutions, and their fpetions, 
alid their opinions, one by one. And from their approved 
manners, and their good qualities, I selected models. And 
I inquired into the causes of the subversion of their power, 
and iHshunned those actions which tend to the destruction 
'and overthrow of regal authority. And from cruelty and 
from oppression, which are the destroyers of posterity, and 
the bringers of famine and of plagues, I found it was good 
to abstain. ^ 

ii/l^mthly : The situation of my people was known unto 
me. And those who were great among them I considered 
as my brethren ; and I regarded the poor as my children. 
And I made myself acquainted with the tempers apd the dis- 
positions of the people of every coiintiy and of every city. 
And I. contracted intimacies with the citizens, and the chiefs, 
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and the nobles ; and 1 appointed over them governors adapted 
their manners, and their dispositions, and their wishes. 
And 'I knew the circumstances of the inhabitants of eveiy" 
province. And in every kingdom I appointed writers of in- 
telligence, men of truth and integrity, that they might send 
me information of the conduct, and the behaviour, and the 
actions, and the manners, of the troops and of the inhabit- 
ants, and of every occurrence that might come to pass 
amongst them. And if I discovered aught contrary to their 
information, I inflicted punishment on 4ihe intelligencer ; and 
every circumstance of cruelty and oppression in the governors, 
and in the troops, and in the inhabitants, which reached my 
ears. I (^hastise^ ag^reeably to justice and equity^ * 

“ d}ent)iu/ : Wnaiever tribe and wliatever . horde, whether 
Toork, or Taucheek, or Arrub, or Ajjum, came in unto me, 
I received their chiefs with distinction and respect, and their 
followers I honoured according to their degrees and their sta- 
tions, and to the good among them I did good, and the evil 
I delivered over to their evil actions. 

“ And whoever attached himself unto me, I forgot not the 
merit of his attachment, and I acted towards him w ith kind- 
ness and generosity ; and whoever had rendered me services, 
I repaid the value of those services unto him. And whoever 
had been my enemy, and was ashamed thereof, and flying to 
me for protection humbled himself before me, 1 forgot his 
enmity, and 1 purchased him with liberality and kindness. 

“ In such manner Share Behraum, the chief of a tribe, 
was al6‘ng with me. And he left mo in the hour of action ; 

^ and he united with the enemj^, and he drew forth his sw'ord 
against me. And at length, my salt, which he had eaten, 
seized upon him ; and he again fled to me for refuge, and 
humbled himself before me. As he was a man of illustrious 
descent, and of bravery, and of experience, I covered my 
eyes from his evil actions ; and I magnified him, and I ex- 
alted him to a superior rank, and I pardoned his disloyalty 
in consideration of his valour. 

• “ Eleven thly : My children, and my relations, and my as- 
sociates, and mj neighbours, and suen as had been connected 
with me,* all the^ I difjtinguished in the days of my fortune 
and prosperity, and I paid unto them their due. And with 
respect to my farniily, I rent not asunder the bands of con- 
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sanguinity and mercy ; and I issued not commands to slay 
them or to bind them with chains. 

^ “ And I dealt with every man, whatever the judgment T" 

had formed of him, according to my dwn opinion of his 
worth. As I had seen much of prosperity and adversity, and 
had acquired knowledge and experience, I conducted myself 
with caution and wdth policy towards my friends and to- 
wards my enemies. 

“ Twelfthly : Soldiers, whether associates or adversaries, 
I held in esteem ; those who sell their permanent happiness 
to perishable honour, and throw themselves into the field of 
slaughter and battle, and hazard their lives in the hour of 
danger. 

“ And the man who drew his sword on the side of my 
enemy, and committed hostilities against me, and preserved 
his fidelity to his master, him I greatly honoured : and when 
such a man came unto me, knowing his worth, J classed him 
with jpy faithful associates; and I respected and valued his 
fidelity and his attachment. 

“ And the soldier who forgot his duty and his honour, and 
in the hour of action turned his face from his master, and 
came in unto me, I considered as the most detestable of men. 

’’'^^And in the war between Touktummish Khaun, his 
aipcefs forgot their* duty to Touktummish, w^ho w’^as their 
master and my foe, and sent proposals and wTote letters unto 
me. And I uttered execrations upon them, because, un- 
mindful of that which they ow'^ed their lord, they had thrown 
aside their honqjur *and their duty, and came in unto me. I 
said, unto myself, what fidelity have they observed to their 
liege lord ? what fidelity will tlfey show unto me ? 

" behp ld. it was known unto me by experie T^,^ef that 

averl eVnire wliich ia not established in moralitY and jc- 
l igion. nor strengthened bv regulatings^ and 
empire all order, grandeur, a na power shall pass awajr.. And 
unau eihjpufe may be likened unto ll haked man, wEo, w£en ex- 
posed to view,' commandeth the eye of modesty to be covered ; 
and it is like unto a house which hath neither roof, nor gates, 
nor defences, into which whoever wiJleth may enter un- 
molested. 

“ Theeeeoee, I established the foundation of my empire 
on the morality and the religion of Islaum ; and by rcgula- 

VOL* VII. 1 
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tiona ^nd laws I gave it stability. And by laws and by 
-n^ulations I executed every Business and every transaction 
that came before me in the course of my government.’* — 

I need not read any further,^ or I plight show your lord- 
ships the noble principles, the grand, bold, and manly maxims, 
the resolution to abstain from oppression himself, and to 
crush it in the governors under him, to be found in this book, 
which Mr. Hastings has thought proper to resort to as con- 
taining what he caUa arbitrary principles. 

But it is not in this instance only that I must do justice 
to the East. I assert that their m^ralibLifiLcqual to ours, 
in whatever regards the duiies olT governors, father^ and 
superiors ; and I challenge the world to show, in any modern 
European book, more true morality and wisdom than is.to 
be found in the writings of Asiatic men in high trust, and 
who have been counsellors to princes. If this be the true 
morality of Asia, as I affirm and can prove that it is, the 
plea founded on Mr. Hastings’s geographical moraUtvi s an- 
I little regard the theories of travellers where they do not 
relate the facts on which they are founded. I have two in- 
stances of facts, attested by Tavernier, a traveller of power 
and consequence, which are very material to be mentioned 
here, because they show that in some* of the instanciis re- 
corded, in 'vyhicli the princes of the country have used any of 
those cruel and barbarous executions which make us exe- 
crate? them, it has been upon governors who have abused their 
trust, ‘-and that this very oriental authority, to whjch Mr. 
Hastings appeals, would have condemned him to a dreadful 
punishment. I thank God, and I say it from my heart, 
that even for his enormous offences there neither is^ Hor can 
be, anything like such punishments. God forbid 'ffit w;e 
should not as much detest out-of-the-way, mad, furious, and 
unequal punishments, as we detest enormous and abominabld 
/?rimes ; bepiisf^ a severe and cruel joenalty for a .crime of a> 
light nature is as bad and iniquitous as the crime 
ipretends to punisii . As the instances 1 alluJe^o are curious, 
and as they go to^he principles of Mr. Hastings’s defence, I 
shall beg to quote them. 

The first is upon a governor, who did, what Mr. Hastings 
says he has a power delegated to him to do; he levied a 
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tax witliout the consent of his master. “ Some yeartf after 
my departure from Com (says Tavernier) ^ the governor had, 
^f his own accord, and without any communication with 
the king, laid a small .impost upon every pannier df fruit 
brought into the city, for the purpose of making some neces- 
sary reparations in the walls and bridges of the town. It 
was towards the end of the year 1632 that the evenV I am 
going to relate happened. The king, being inforn^3 of the 
impost which the governor had laid upon thejfepp, ordered 
him to be brought* in chains to court. ,y ^eytihg ordered 
him to be exposed to the people at one of the gates of fhe 
palace : then he commanded the son to pluck oif the musta- 
chios^f his father, to cut off his nose and ears, to put out 
his. eyes, and then cut off his head. The king then told 
the son to go an*d take possession of the government of his 
father, saying, ihat you govern better than this deceased 
dog, or thy doom shall he a death more exquisitely torment^ 
ingr 

My lords. J911 a,rfi struck wif.h horror . I am struck with 
horror, a t this punishment. I do not relate it to approve of 
'^uen a Darbarous act ; but to prove to your lordships, that 
whatever power the princes of that country have, they are 
jealous of it to such a degree, that, if any of their governors 
should levy a tax, ev«en the most insignificant, and for Jbhe 
best purposes, he meets with a cruel punishment. \l do not 
justify the punishment; but the severity of it sho^s how 
little of their power the princes of that country m^i to 
delegatQ to their ^servants, the whole of which the gentieman 
at your bar says was delegated to him. 

There is another case, a very strong one, and that is the 
case of presents, which I understand is a custom admitted 
throughout Asia in all their governments. It was of a per» 
son who was raised to a high office ; no business was suf- 
fered to come before him without a previous present. One 
morning, the king being at this time on a hunting party, thn 
nazar came to the tent of the king, but was denied entrance 
by the meter, or master of the wardrobe. About the sama 
time the king came forth, and, seeing the nazar, commanded 
hi^ officers to take off the bonnet from th# head of that 
dog, that took gifts from his people ; and that he should sit 
ihree days bareheaded in the heat of the sun, and as many 

1 2 
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fights in the air. , Afterwards he caused him to be chained 
"ftboict the neck and arms, and condemned him to perpetual 
imprisonment, with a mamoudy a day for his maintenance > 
but he died for grief within eight days after he was‘put in 
prison.” 

Do I. mean, by reading this to your lordships, to express 
or intimate an approbation either of the cruelty of the pun- 
ishment or of the coarse barbarism of the language ? neither 
one nor the other. I produce it to your lordships to prove 
to^you from this dreadful example tjie* horror which that 
government felt when any person suijecf to it assumed to 
himself a privilege to receive presents. The cruelty and se- 
verity exercised by these princes is not levelled at th^rpoor 
unfortunate people who complain at their gates, but, to use 
their own barbarous expression, to dogs that impose taxes 
and take presents . — God forbid I should use that language. 
The people, when they complain, are not called dogs and 
sent away, but the governors, who do these things against 
the people ; they are called dogs, and treated in that cruel 
manner. I quote them to show, that no govemorfiuin the 
East, upon any principle of their constitution, or any good 
practice of their government, can lay arbitrary imposts or 
receive presents. When they escape it is probably by l^rlbe- 
ry,*by cor»’uption, by creating factions for themselves in the 
seraglio, in the country, in the army, in the divan. But how 
they^ e''icape such punishments is not my business to inquire ; 
it is enough for me, that the constitution disavows them, 
that l^e princes of the country disavow them ; that they re- 
vile them with the most horrible expressions, and inflict 
dreadful punishments on them, when they are called to an- 
swer for these offences. ,,, 

• Thus much concerning the Mohamedan laws of Asia. 
That the people of Asia have no laws, rights, or liberty, is 
a doctrine that wickedly is to be disseminated through this 
country. But I again assert, every Mahomedan governmenji. 
is by i ts pnhciples a gp ^^ ^ment of law^ 

siiall lioNM slate, from wnat is 'known of the government 
of India, that it, does not and cannot delegate (as Mr. Hast- 
ings has frequently ^declared) the whole of its powers and- 
authority to him. H they are absolute, as they must be in 
the supreme power, they ought to be arbitrary in none ; they 
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were, however, never absolute in any of their subordinate 
parts, and I will prove it by the known provincial constitu^ 
•tions of Hindostan, which are all Mohamedan, the daws oi 
which 'are as clear, as explicit^ and as learned as ours. 

The first foundation of their law is the Koran. The nexi 
part is the Fetfa^ or adjudged cases by proper authority, wel 
known there. The next, the witten interpretations of the 
principles of jurisprudence ; and their books are as numer- 
ous upon the prin<jiple8 of jurisprudence as in any country 
in Europe. The nexi> part of their law is what they call the 
Kanon, that is, a positive rule equivalent to acts of parlia- 
ment, the law of the several powers of the country, taken 
from^the Glreek word KANiiN, which was brouglit into 
their country, and is well known. The next is the Bage ul 
Mulk, or common law and custom of the kingdom, equiva- 
lent to our common law. Therefore they have laws from 
more sources than we have, exactly in the same order, ground- 
ed upon the same authority, fundamentally fixed to be ad- 
ministered to the people upon these principles. 

The next thing is to show, that in India there is a partition 
of the powers of the government, which proves that there is 
no absolute power delegated. 

I» ^verj'^ province the first person is the soubaldar or na- 
zim, or vmeroy ; he* has the power of the swoi^and'tbo 
administration of criminal justice only. Then theae is the 
dewan, or high steward ; he has the revenue, and Till ex- 
chequer causes under him, to be governed according fo the 
law, and custom,* and institutions of the kingdom. 

The law of inheritances, successions, and everything that 
relates to them, is under the c^di, in whose court these mat- 
ters are tried. But this too was subdivided. The c^di could 
nnt judge, but by the advice of his assessors. Properly in 
the Mahoraedan law there is no appeal, only a removal of 
the cause ; but when there is no judgment, as none can be 
when the court is not unanimous, it goes to the general as- 
sembly of aU the men of the law. 

There are, I will venture to say, other divisions and sub- 
divisions ; for there are the kanongoes, who hold their places 
for life, to be the conservators of the *canQns, custoftis, imd 
good usages of the country ; all these, as well as the cMi 
and .the mufti, hold their places and situations, not during 
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the wanton pleasure of the prince, but on permanent and 
fixed* terms, for life. All these powers of magistracy, reve- 
nue, and law, are all different, consequently not delegated 
in the whole to any one person'; Thi& is the provincial con- 
stitution, and these the. laws, of Bengal, which proves, if 
there were no other proof, by the division of the functions 
and authorities, that the supreme power of the state in the 
Mogul empire did by no means aelegate to any of its offi- 
cers the supreme power in its fulness. Whether or no we 
haTe delegated to Mr. Hastings the supreme power of king 
and parliament, that he should act with the plenitude of 
authority of the British legislature, you are to judge. 

Mr. Hastings has no refuge here. Let him run frofia law 
to law ; let him fly from the common law and the sacred 
institutions of the country in which he was born ; let him 
fly from acts of parliament, from which his power origin- 
ated ; let him plead his ignorance of them, or fly in the face 
of them. Will he fly to the Mahomedan law ? — that con- 
demns him. Will he fly to the high magistracy of Asia to 
defend taking of presents ? Pad Shd and the sultan would 
condemn him to a cruel death. Will he fly to the sophis, to 
the laws of Persia, or to the practice of those monarchs ?. I 
caqnot ut^5r the pains, the tortures, that would be inflicted 
on him, he were to govern there as he has done in a Brit- 
ish prjv.ince ! Let him fly where he will, from law to law ; 
— la^y (I thank God) meets him everywhere, and enforced 
too by the practice of the most impioiis tyrants, which he 
quotes as if it would justify his conduct. H would "as will- 
ingly have him tried by tha law of the Koran, or the Insti- 
tutes of Tamerlane, as on the common law or statute law 
of this kingdom. 

The next question is, whether the Gentoo laws justify ar- 
bitrary power ; and, if he finds any sanctuary there, let him 
take it, with the cow, in the pagoda. The Gentoos have a 
law, which, positively proscribes in magistrates any idea of 
will, — a 1^'with which, or rather with extracts of it, that 
gentlemiih himself has furnished us. These people in many 
points are governed by their own ancient written law, called 
the Staster. Its interpreters and judges are the pundits. 
This law is comprehensive, extending to all the concerns of 
life, afltbrding principles, and maxims, and legal theories, ap- 
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plicable to all cases, drawn from the sources of natural equity, 
modified by their institutions, full of refinement and subtilty" 
of distinction, equal to that of any other law, and has the 
grand test of all lawy that,, wherever it has prevailed, thq 
countrvJxas been nonulous, o^d hniimYi 


Upon the whole, then, follow him where you will, — let 
him have eastern or western law, you find everywhere ar- 
bitrary power and peculation of governors proscribed and 
horribly punished : — more so than I should ever wish to pun- 
ish any, the most guilty, human creature. And if this^be 
the case, as I hope and trust it has been proved to your lord- 
ships, that there is law in these countries, that there is no 
delegation of power which exempts a governor from the 


law, then I say at any rate a British governor is to answer 
for his conduct, and cannot be justified by wicked examples 


and profliga te practices. 

But an oilier thing which he says is, that he was left to 
himself to govern himself by his own practice ^ that is to 
say, when ne had taken one bribe, he might take another ; — 
when he had robbed one man of his property, he might rob 
another ; when ho had imprisoned one man arbitrarily, and 
ei^torted money from him, he might do so by another. He 
resorts at first to the practice of barbarians and ^surpers ; at 
last lie comes to his own. Now, if your lordsftq;)s will try 
him by such maxims and principles, he is certainlyN^lear ; for 
there is no manner of doubt, that there is nothing^ ^e has 
practised once whjeh he has not practised again ; and then 
the repetition of crimes becomes the means of his indlranity^. 

‘The next pleas he urges are not so much in bar of the 
impeachment, as in extenuation. The first are to be laid by 
as claims to be made on motion for arrest of judgment, the 
others as an extenuation or mitigation of his fine. He says, 
and with a kind of triumph, the ministry of this country 
have great legal assistance ; commercial lights of the greatest 
commercial city in the world ; the greatest generals and offi- 
cers to guide and direct them in military affairs : whereas I, 
poor man, was sent almost a school-boy from England, or at 
least little better ; — sent to find my way in that new world 
as well as I could. I had no men qf th^aw, no legal as- 
sistance, to supply my deficiencies. At 'SpJiingem hahehaa 
d(yr(f,i. Had he not the chief justice, the tamed and domesti- 
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r^hiftf jnaticft j who waited on him like a familiar Sinrit, 
"WhoiQ he takes from province to province, his amanuensis at 
Some, his postillion and riding express abroad ? 

Such^a declaration would iur some r measure suit persons 
who had acted much otherwise than Mr. Hastings. When 
a man pleads ignorance in iustification of his conduct, it 
ought to be an humble, modest, unpresuming ignorance, — 
an ignorance which may have made him lax and timid in 
the exercise of his duty ; — but an assuming, rash, presump- 
tuous, confident, daring, desperate, and disobedient ignorance 
heightens every crime that it accompanies. Mr. Hastings, 
if through ignorance he left some of the Company’s orders 
unexecuted because he did not understand them, might well 
say, I was an ignorant man^ and these things were above my 
capacity. But when he understands them, and when he de- 
clares he will not obey them positively and dogmatically, — 
when he says, as he has said, and we shall prove it, tJiat he 
never sticeeeds better than when he acts in an utter defiance 
of those orders^ and sets at nought the laws of his country, — 
I believe this will not be thought the language of an igno- 
rant man. But I beg your lordships* pardon ; it is the lan- 
guage of an ignorant man ; for no man, who was not full of 
a bold, determined, profligate ignorance, could ever think of 
such a syspm of defence. He quitted Westminster Scficol 
almost a,' Doy. We have reason to regret that he did not 
finish education in that noble seminary, which has given 
«o many luminaries to the church, and ornaments to the state. 
Greatly it is to be lamented, that he did not go to those 
universities [where arbitrary power will, I hope, never be 
heard of ; but the true principles of religion, of liberty, and 
Jaw, will ever be inculcated], instead of studying in the school 
of Cossim Ally Cawn. 

If he had lived with us, he would have quoted the exam- 
ples of Cicero in his government ; he would have quoted 
several of the sacred and' holy prophets, and made them his 
example. His want of learning, profane as well as sacred, 
reduces him to the necessity of appealing to every name and 
authority of barbarism, tyranny, and usurpation that are to 
be found ; and from these he %v,y^yfrom the practice of one 
part of Asia or other I have taken my rule. But your 
lordships will show him, that in Asia, as well as in Europe, 
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the same law of nations prevails ; the same principles are 
continually resorted to ; and the same maxims sacredly hMd 
and strenuously maintained; and, however disobeye'd; no 
man suffers from the lireach pf them, who does not know how 
and where to complain of that breach ; — that Asia is en- 
lightened in that respect as well as Europe ; but, if it were 
totally blinded, that England would send out governors to 
teach them better ; and that he must justify himself to the 
piety, the truth, the faith of England ; and not by havinj^ 
recourse to the crimes and criminals of other countrieartte 
the barbarous tyranny of Asia, or any other part of the wdrlo? 

I will go further with Mr. Hastings, and admit, that if 
thew be a boy in the fourth form of Westminster School, or 
tiny school in England, who does not know, when these arti- 
cles are read to him, that he has been guilty of gross and 
enormous crimes, he may have the shelter of his present 
plea, as far as it will serve him. There are none of us, thank 
G-od, so uninstructed, who have learned our catechisms or 
the first elements of Christianity, who does not know that 
such conduct is not to be justified, and least of all by ex- 
amples. 

There is another topic he takes up more seriously, and as 
a ‘general jp pl;)utter to the charge ; — says he, “ After a great 
many of these practices with which I am charge*, parliament 
appointed me to my trust, and consequently ha-^^ acquitted 
me." Has it, my lords? I am bold to say, that tjio Com- 
mons are wholly guiltless of this charge. I will admit, if 
parliament on a ^11 state of his offences before them, and 
full, examination of those offences, had appointed him to the 
government, that then the peojffe of India and England would' 
have ju§t reason to exclaim against so flagitious a proceeding. 
•A sense of propriety and decorum might have restrained, us 
from prosecuting. They might have been restrained by some 
sort of decorum from pursuing him criminally. But the 
Commons stand before your lordships without shame. rii:st, 
in their name we solemnly assure your lordships, that we had 
not in our parliamentary capacity (and most of us — myself, 
I can say surely, heard very little, and that in confused 
rumours) the slightest knowledge of myb one of. the acts 
charged upon this criminal at either of the times of his being 
appointed to office ; and that we were not guilty of the ne- 
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farjous ‘act of collusion and flagitious breacli of trust, with 
wliich he presumes obliquely to charge us; but from the 
moment we knew them, we never ceased to condemn them by 
reports, *by votes, by resolution^} ; and that we admonished^ 
and declared it to be the duty of the court of directors to 
take measures for his recall ; and when frustrated in the way 
known to that court, we then proceeded to an inquiry. Your 

S ships know whether you were better informed. We are, 
■efore, neither guilty of the precedent crime of colluding 
I the criminal, nor the subsequent indecorum of prosecut- 
ing w^hat we had virtually and practically approved. 

Secondly ; several of his worst crimes have been committed 
since the last parliamentary renewal of his trust, as appears 
by the dates in the charge. 

But I believe, my lords, the judges — ^judges to others, grave 
and weighty counsellors and assistants to your lordships, — 
will not on reference assert to your lordships, which God for- 
bid, and we cannot conceive, or hardly state in argument, if 
but for argument, that if one of the judges had received bribes 
before his appointment to a higher judiciary office, he would 
not still be open to prosecution. 

So far from admitting it as a plea in bar, w’^e charge, and 
we hope yoip lordships will find it an extreme aggravation 
of hk? offences, that no favours heaped upon him could make 
him gratqful, no renewed and repeated trusts could make 
him faithful and honest. 

We have now gone through most of the. general topics. 
Butj^he is not responsible, as being thanked by the court 
of directors. He has had the thanks and approbation of. the 
India Company for his servidcs. We know too well here, I 
trust the world knows, — and you will always assert, that a 
pardon from the crown is not pleadable here, that it cannot 
bar the impeachment of the Commons ; much less a pardon 
of the East-India Company, though it may involve them in 
guilt, which might induce us to punish them for such a 
pardon. If any corporation by collusion with criminals ^re- 
fuse to do their duty in coercing them, the magistrates are 
answerable. 

It is the use, wtue,.and efficacy of parliamentary judicial 
procedure, that it ‘puts an erid to this dominion of faction, in- 
trigue, cabal, and clandestine intelligences. The acts of men 
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are put to their proper test, and the worts of darkness tried 
in theJB age of daj^ — not the corruptea opinions of others on 
* tEbin, bdx ?Kelr own intrinsic merits. We charge it as^jis 
crime, that he bribed the court of directors to thank* him for 
what they had condemned as breaches of his duty. 

The East-India Company, it is true, have thanked him. 
They ought not to have done it ; and it is a reflection upon 
their chafaeter that they did it . But the directors praise 
himm ine grpss/ after jhaving concfSrnned each act in detaj ^ 
Bi's actions are all, every one, censured one by one as 
arise. 1 do not recollect any one transaction, few there are 
I am sure, in the whole body of that succession of crimes 
now*brought before you for your judgment, in which the .In- 
dia Company have not censured him. Nay, in one instance 
he pleads their censure in bar of this trial for he says, 
“ In that censure I have already received my punishment.** 
If, for any other reasons, they come and say, “We thank you, 
Sir, for all your services ; ” To that I answer yes ; and I 
would thank him for his services too, if I knew them. But 
I do not ; — perhaps they do. Let them thank him for those 
services. I am ordered to prosecute him for these crimes. 
Here, therefore, we are on a balance with the India Com- 
panjj ; and your lordships may perhaps think it s5)me addition 
tt> his crimes, that he has found means to obtain the thanks 
of the India Company for the whole of his conduct, at the 
same time that their records are full of constant, uniform, 
particular censuru and reprobation of every one of those acts 
for which ho new stands accused. 

He says there is the testimony of Indian princes in his 
favour. But do we not knowTiow seals are obtained in that 
country ? do we not know how those princes are imposed 
’upon ? do we not know the subjection and thraldom in w hich 
they are held, and that they are obliged to return thanks for 
the sufferings which thej have felt ? I believe your lordships 
will think that there is not, with regard to some of these 
princes, a more dreadful thing that can be said of them, than 
that he has obtained their thanks. • 

I understand he has obtained the thanks of the miserable 
princesses of Oude, whom he has cr\ielly fmprisoned, whqse 


* See Mr. Hastings’s answer to the first charge.. 
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treasure he has seized, and whose eunuchs lie has tor- 
fii^cd.' 

' Taey thank him for going away. They thankr4iim for 
leaving them the smallest trifle ^of their subsistence ; and 1 
venture to say, if he wanted a hundred more panegyrics^ 
provided he never came again among them, he might have 
them. I understand that Mahdajee Scindia has made his 
panegyric too. Mahdajee Scindia has not made his panegyric 
nothing ; for, if your lordships will suffer him to enter 
ilpSjg/such a justification, we shall prove that he has sacrificed 
Ihe dignity of this country, and the interests of all its allies, 
to that prince. Wo appear here neither with panegyric nor 
with sati;rQ it is for substantiaFcrimes we bring him b(*fore 
you, and amongst others for cruelly using persons of the 
highest rank and consideration in India ; and, when we prove 
he has cruelly injured them, you will think the panegyrics 
either gross forgeries or most miserable aggravatioi!^; of his 
offences, since they show the a We# a nd dreadful state into 
which he has driven those peopfeTFor, lot it be proved that 
I have cruelly robbed and maltreated any persons, if I pro- 
duce a certificate from them of my good behaviour, woiild it 
not be a corro^pratiiW proof of the terror into which those 
persons are thrown by my misconduct ? 

My lords, these are, I believe, the general grounds of our 
charge ; — I have now closed completely, and 1 hope to your 
lordships* satisfaction, the whole body of history of which I 
wished to put your lordships in possession, I do not mean, 
that many of your lordships may not have known it more 
perfectly by your own previous inquiries ; but bringing to 
your remembrance the state of the circumstances of the per- 
sons with whom he acted, the persons and power Jbe has 
abused, — I have gone to the principles he maintains, the 
precedents he quotes, the laws and authorities which he re- 
fuses to abide by, and those on which he relies, and at last I 
have refuteU^^all those pleas in bar, on which he depends, and 
for the effect of which he presumes on the indulgence and 
patience of this country, or on the corruption of some per- 
sons in it. ^ And here I close what I had to say upon this 
subject ; wishing end ly^ping that when I open before your 

* A Latin science, which was quoted here, is omitted in the MS. of the 
short-hs|||||^^ Ad. 
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lordships the case more particularly, so as to state rather h 
plan of the proceeding, than the direct proof of the crimes, 
your lordships will hear me with the same goodness aits' 4ft- 
dulgence I nave hithprto experienced ; that you will con- 
sider, if I have detained you long, it was not with a view of 
exhausting my own strength, or putting your patience to too 
severe a trial ; but from the sense I feel, that it is the most 
difficult and the most complicated cause that was ever 
brought before any human tribunal. Therefore I was 
solved to bring the whole substantially before you. 
now, if your lordships will permit me. I will state the metboc( 
oV niv future proceecling, an^ ttie future proceeding of the 
grenl|ftmeTi assistinfr 

" 1 mean first to bring before you the crimes as they are 
classed and are* of the same species and genus ; and how they 
mutually arose from one another. I shall first show, that 
Mr. Hastings’s crimes had root in that which is the root of 
all evil, I mean avaricqf^Jtbat avarice and rapacity were the 
groundwork andfoundaiion of all his other yiciouf^ystem ; 
that he showed it in setting to sale the native government of 
the country j in setting to sale the whole landed interest of 
the country ; in setting to sale the British government and 
his.awn fellow servants, to the basest and wickedest of man- 
kind! I shall then show your lordships, that when, in, con- 
sequence of such a body of corruption and peculation, he 
justly dreaded the indignation of his country, and the venge- 
ance of its laws, in order to raise himself a faction, embodied 
by th© same giylt, and rewarded in the same inanneT^ he has 
with a most abandoned profusion thrown away the revenues 
of the country to form such a faction here. 

I shdl next show your lordships, that, having exhausted 
-the resources of the Company, and brought it to extreme 
difficulties within, he has looked to his external resources, 
as he calls them. He has gone up into the country. I 
will show, that he has plundered, or attempted to plunder, 
every person dependent upon, connected, or allied with this 
country. , 

We shall afterwards show what infinite mischief has fol- 
lowed in the case of Benares, upon which he first laid his 
hands ; next, in the case of the Beguius of Oude. ^ 

We shall then lay before you the profligate system by 
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■Which he endeavoured to oppress that country, first by resi- 
dents, next by spies under the name of British a^utfr§ and 
l&kiy, that, pursuing his way up to the mountains, he has 
found out one miserable chief, whose ^crimes were the pros- 
perity of his country ; that him he endeavoured to torture 
and destroy, — I do not mean in his body, but by exhausting 
the treasures which he kept for the benefit of his people. 

In short, having shown your lordships that no man, who 

in his power, is safe from Im arbitrary will ; that no man, 
J^n or without, friend, albgjm has b^en safe from him ; 
Sving brought it to this point — if I am not able in my own 
person immediately to go up into the country, and show the 
ramificati^ of the system (I hope and trust I shall be spared 
fo Tak^‘ niy part in pursuing him through both, if I am not), 
T shall go at least to the root of it ; and some other gentle- 
man, with a thousand times more ability than I possess, will 
take up each separate part in its proper order. And I believe 
it is proposed by the managers, that one of them shall, as 
soon as possible, begin with the aflair of Benares. 

The point I now mean first to bring before your lordships 
is the corruption of Mr. Hastings, his system of peculation 


and bribery ; and to show your lordships the homDTuTOnie- 
quences which resulted from it : for, at first' w^ht, bri|;)6ry 
and ^peculation do not seem to be so horrid a matter they 
may seem to he only the transferring a little money out of 
one pocket into another ; but 1 shall show, that by such a 
system of bribery the country is undone . 

I shftll inform your lordships m the best^ manner..! can, 


and afterw^ards submit the whole, as I do with a cheprful 
heart and with an easy and* assured security, to tliat jus- 
tice which is the security for all the other justice in* the 
kipgdom. 
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TRIAL. 

FIFTH DAY, 17th FEBRUARY, 1788. 


(Mb. Bijekb.) 

My Lords, — The gentlemen who are appointed 
Commons to manage 'this prosecution have directed me^* 
inform your lordships, that they hate very carefully and at- 
tentively weighed the magnitude of the subject which they 
bring before you, with the time which the nature and cir- 
cumstances of afiairs allow for their conducting it. 

My lords, on that comparison they are very ap,pre}^{|a|ive, 
that if I should go very largely into a 
tion of the several matters in charge, it mi^ht fee to the pre- 
judice of an early trial of the substantial merits of eacdi article. 
We have weighed and considered this maturely. We have 
compared exactly the time with the matter, and w’o have 
found that we are obliged to do, as all men must do who 
would manage their affairs practicably, to make^our opinion 
of w^t might be most advantageous to the business conform 
to’ the time that is left to perform it in. Wo must, as all 
men must, submit aflairs to tinm . and not think of making 
time conform to buf^^hes ; an3 therefore, my lords, I very 
willingly fall in whh the inclinations of the gentlemen with' 
whom t have the Tionour to act, to come as soon as possible 
to close fighting, and to grapple immediately and directly 
with the corruptions of India ; to bring before your lordships 
the dircCt*articles ; to apply the evidence to the articles, and 
to bring the matter forward for your lordships* decision *in 
that manner which the confidence we have in the justice of 
our cause demands from the Commons of Great Britain. 

My lords, these are the opinions of those with whom* I 
have the honour to act, and in their opinions I readily acqui- 
esce. For I am far from wishing to waste any of your lord- 
ships* time upon any matter merely through any opinion I 
have of the nature of the business, when at the sanie time I 
find, that in the opinion of others it might militate againstr- 
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%})e production of its full, proper, and (if I may so say) its 
immediate effect. 

was my design to class the crimes of the late Governor 
of Bengal — to show their mutual bepings — ^how they were 
mutually aided and grew and were formed out of each other. 
I proposed first of all to show your lordships, that they have 
their root in that which is the origin of all evil, ayarice ai^d 
mpac^ y — ^to show how that led to prodigality of the public 
^oney— and how prodigality of the public money, by wast- 
liJlg^the treasures of the East-India Company, furnished an 
excuse to the Governor- General to break its faith, to violate 
all its most solemn engagenionts, and to fall with a hand of 
stern, ferocious,, and unrelenting rapacity upon all thq^^allies 
and dependencies of the Company. But I shall be obliged 
in some measure to abridge this plan ; and as your lordships 
already possess, from what I had the honour to state on Sa- 
turday, a general view of this matter, you will be in a condi- 
tion to pursue it when the several articles are presented. . 

My lords, I have to state to-day the root of all these mis- 
demeanours — namely, the pecuniary corruption and avarice 
which gave rise and primary motion to all the rest of the 
delinquencies charged to be committed by the Governor- 
General. ^ 

My lords, pecuniary ^Jwruption forms not only, aS* your 
lordships will observe m the cliargcs before you, an article 
of charge by itself, but likewise so intermixes with the 
whole, that it is necessary to give, in the best manner I am 
able, a history of that corrupt system which brought on all 
the subsequent acts of corruption. I -will venture to say, 
there is no one act, in whieh tyranny, malice, cruelty, and 
oppression can be charged, that does not at the same time 
carry evident marks of pecuniary corruption. ' 

I stated to your lordships on Saturday last the principles 
upon which Mr. Hastings governed his conduct in India, and 
upon which he grounds his defence. These may all be re- 
duced to one short word, arbitrary 'power. My lords, if Mr. 
Hastings had contended, as other men have often done, that 
the system of government which he patronizes, and on which 
he was a system tending on the whole to the blessing 
and benefit of mankind, possibly something might be said for 
him for setting up so wild, absurd, irrational, and wicked a 
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system. Something might be said to qualify the act from 
the intention ; but it is singular in this man, tnat at the timjfe 
he tells you he acted on the principles of arbitrary power^ feS 
takes care to inform you that he was not blind to the con- 
sequences. Mr. Hastings foresaw, that the consequences of 
this system was corruption. An arbitrary system indeed 
must always be a corrupt one. My lords, there never was a 
man who thought he had no law but his own will, who did 
not soon find that he had no end but his own profit. Cor-i 
ruption and arbitrary power are of natural unequivocal 
eration, necessarily producing one anothei:., , 
foresees the abusive and corrupt consequehcea, atid theii Tie 
justifies his conduct upon the necessities of that system. 
These are things which are new in the world; for there 
never was a man, I believe, who contended for arbitrary 
power (and there have been persons wicked and foolish 
enough to contend for it), that did not pretend, either that 
the system was good in itself, or that by t^ir conduct tlioy 
had mitigated or had purifieq it ; and that the poison by pass- 
ing through their constitution had acquired smj^tary proper- 
ties. But if you look at his defence before the House of 
Commons, you will see that that very system Upon which 
he governed, and under which he now justifies nis actions, 
did -appear to himself a system pregnant with a thousand 
evils and a thousand mischiefs. 

^The next thing that is remarkable and singular in the 
principles upon which the Governor- General acted, is, that 
when he is engaged in a vicious system, which clearly leads 
to evil consequences, he thinks ^himself bound to realize all 
the evil consequences involved in that system. All other 
men have>4iaken a directly contrary course ; they have said, 
Thave been engaged in an evil system, that lea indeed to 
mischievous consequences, but I have taken care by my 
own virtues to prevent the evils of the system under whicn 
I acted. " 

We say then, not only that he governed arbitrarily, but 
corruptly, that is to say, that he was a giver and receiver of 
bribes, and formed a system for the purpose of giving and 
receiving them. We wish your lordships distinctly to con- 
sider, that he did not only give and receive* bribes accident-’ 
ally^as it happened, without any system and design, merely 
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as the opportunity or momentary temptation of profit urged 
ijjm^to it, but that he has formed plans and systems of gov- 
Sniment for the very purpose of accumulating bribes and 
presen £s to himself. This system of Mr. Hastings’s govern- 
ment is such a one, I believe, as the British nation in particu- 
lar will disown ; for I wiU venture to say, that, if there is 
any one thing which distinguishes this nation eminently 
above another, it is that in its offices at home, both judicial 
and in the state, there is less suspicion of pecuniary corrup- 
tion attaching to them thfin to any similar offices in any part 
of the globe, or that have existed at any time ; so that he 
who would set up a system of corruption, and attempt to 
justify it upon the principle of utility, that man is stoning 
not only the nature and character of office, but that which is 
the peculiar glory of the official and judicial character of 
this country ; and therefore in this House, which is eminently 
the guardian of the purity of all the offices of this kingdom, 
he ought to be called eminently and peculiarly to account. 
There are many things undoubtedly in crimes which 
make them frightful and odious ; but bribery, filthy hands, 
a chief governor of a great empire receiving bribes from 
poor, miserable, indigent people, this is what makes gov- 
ernment itself base, contemptible, and odious in the eyes of 
mankind. 

, My lords, it is certain that even tyranny itself may find 
some specious colour, and appear as more severe and rigid 
execution of justice. Eeligious persecution may shield it- 
self uiider the guise of a mistaken and over-zealous piety. 
Conquest may cover its jWdneas with its own laurels, and 
the ambition of the conqueror may be Tiid* in 'the secrets of 
his own heart under a veil of benevolence, andjmake him 
imagine he is bringing temporary desolation upon a country, 
only to promote its ultimate advantage and his own glory. 
But in the principles of that governor who makes nothing 
bPut money nis oWeet there can be nothing of this. There 
are here none of those specious delusions that look like 
virtues, to veil either the governed or the governor. If you 
» look at Mr. Hastings’s merits, as he calls them, what are 
^ they ? Did he iihurove the internal state of the government 
^ by great reforms P No such thing ; or W a wise and incor- 
rupt administration of justice P No. — lias he enlarged the 
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boundary of our government ? No ; there are but too strong, 
proofs of his lessening it. But his pretensions to merit 'aroJ 
that he squeezed more money out of the inhabitants of th« 
country than other persbns cotdd have done, — money got by! 
oppression, violence, extortion from the poor, or tne heavy' 
hand of power upon the rich and great. 

These are his merits. What we charge as his demerits 
are all of the same nature ; for though there is undoubtedly 
oppression, breach of faith, cruelty, perfidy, charged upon 
him, yet the great ruling principle of the whole, and that 
from which you can never have an act free, is money ; it is 
the vice of base avarice, which never is, nor ever appears 
even to the prejudices of mankind to be, anything like a 
virtue. Our desire of acquiridg sovereignty in India un- 
doubtedly originated first in ideas of safety and necessity; 
its next step waa a step of ambition. That ambition, as 
generally happens in conquest, was followed by gains of 
money ; but afterwards therh was no mixture at all, — it was, 
during Mr. Hastings’s time, altogether a business of money. 
If he has extirpated a nation, I will not say whether pro- 
perly or improperly, it is because (says he) you have all the 
bentifit of conquest without expense, you have got\i large sum 
of rabney from the people, and you may leave them to^be 
governed by whom and as they will. This is directly con- 
trary to the principles of conquerors. If he has at any time 
taken any money from the dependencies of the^ Company, he 
does not pretend that it was obtained from their zes^ and 
affection to our cause, or that it made their submission more 
complete ; very far from it. He says, they ought to be in- 
dependent, and all that you have to do is to squeeze money 
from thenf.'* In short, money is the beginning, the middle, 
and the end of every kind of act done by Mr. Hastings-—! 
.pretendedly for the Company, but really for himself. ! 

Having said so much about the origin, the first principle 
both of that which he makes his merit and which we 
charge as his demerit, the next step is, that I should lay 
open to your lordships, as clearly as I can, what the sense 
of his employers, the East-India Companj^ and what the 
sense of the legislature itself has been fipon* those merits and 
demerits of money. 

My lords, the Company, knowing that these money trans- 
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i.ctioiis were likely to subvert that empire which was first 
pstablished upon them, did, in the year 1765, send out a 
body of the strongest and most solemn covenants to their 
servants, that they should take no pfesents from the country 
powers under any name or description, except those things 
which were publicly and openly taken for the use of the 
Company, namely, territories or srims of money which might 
be obtained by treaty. They distinguished such presents 
as were taken from any persons, privately and unknown to 
them, and without their authority, from subsidies ; and that 
this is the true nature and construction of their order, I shall 
contend, and explain afterwards to your lordships. They 
have said, nothing shall be taken for their private tfee ; for 
though in that and in every state there may be subsidiary 
treaties, by which sums of money may be received, yet they 
forbid tlieir servants, their governors, whatever application 
they might pretend to make of them, to receive, under any 
other name or pretence, more than a certain marked simple 
sum of money, and this not without the consent and per- 
mission of the presidency to which they belong. This is the 
substance, the principle, and the spirit of the covenants, and 
will show ('your lordships how radicated an evil this of 
bribery and presents was judged to be. I ** 

*When these covenants arrived in India, the servants re- 
fused at first to execute them ; and suspended the execution 
of them till they had enriched themselves with presents. 
Eleven months elapsed, and it was not tiM. Lord Clive reached 
the place of his destination that the covenants were exe- 
cuted ; and they w ere not (executed then without some de- 
gree of force. Soon afterwards the treaty was made with the 
country powers, by which Shuja ul Dowla was neestablished 
in the province of Oude, and paid a sum of ^500,000 to 
the Company for it. It was a public payment, and there 
was not a suspicion that a single shilling of private emolu- 
ment attended it. But whether Mr. Hastings had the ex- 
ample of others or not, their example could not justify his 
'briberies. He was sent there to put an end to aU those ex- 
amples. The Company did expressly vest him with that 
power.' They declared at that time, that the whole of their 
service was totally corrupted by bribes and presents, and by 
extravagance and luxury, wliich partly gave rise to them ; 
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and these in their turn enabled them to pursue those cxj- * 
cesses. They not only reposed trust in the integrity of Jdr. 
Hastings, but reposed trust in his remarkable frugality and 
order in his affairs, whioh they; considered as things that dis- 
tinguished his character. Eut in his defence we have him 
quite in another character, no longer the frugal, attentive 
servant bred to business, bred to book-keeping, as all the 
Company’s servants are ; he now knows nothing of his own 
affairs, knows not whether be is rich or poor, knows not 
what he has in the world. Nay, people are brought for- 
ward to say, that they know better than he does what his 
affairs are. lie is not like a careful man, bred in a counting- 
house, nand by the directors put into an office of the highest 
trust on aecount of the regularity of his affairs ; . he is like 
one buried in the contemplation of the stars, and knows 
nothing of the things in this world. It w as then on account 
of an idea of his great inteffrity that the Company put him 
into this situation. Since that he has thought proper to jus- 
tify himself, not by clearing himself of receiving bribes, but 
by saying that no bad consequences resulted from it, and 
that, if any such evil consequences did arise from it, they 
arose rather from his inattention to money than from his de- 
sire 'of acquiring it. 

I. have stated to your lordships the nature of the cove- 
nants which the East-Iiidia Company sent out. Afterwards, 
when they found their servants had refused to execute these 
covenants, they nqt only very severely reprehended even a 
moment’s delay in their execution, and threatened the ex- 
acting the most strict and rigorous performance of them, but 
they sent a commission to enforce the observance of them 
more strongly ; and that commission had it specially in charge 
never to receive presents. They never sent out a person to 
India without recognising the grievance, and without ordering 
that presents should not be received, as the main fundamental 
part of their duty, and upon which all the rest depended, as 
it certainly must; for persons at the head of government 
should not encourage that by example, which they ought by 
precept, authority, and force to restrain in all below them. 
That commission failing, another compiissio^n was preparing 
to be sent out wuth the same instructions, when an act of 
parliament took it up : and that act, which gave. Mr. Hast- 
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ings power, did mould in the very iirst stamina gjt his power 
this principle in words the most clear hhd forcible that an 
act* of parliament could possibly devise upon the subject. 
And that act was made not only uppn a general knowledge 
of the grievance, but your lordships will see in the reports 
of that time, that parliament had directly in view before 
them the whole of that monstrous head of corruption under 
the name of presents, and all the monstrous consequences 
that followed it. 

^ Wow, my lords, every office of trhst* in its very nature 
forbids the receipt of bribes. But Mr. Hastings was forbid- 
den it, first by his official situation, next by covenant, and 
lastly by act of parliament, — ^that is to say, by all the^hings 
that bind mankind, or that can bind them first, jm oral obli- 
gation inherent in the duty of their office ; next, the positive 
injunctions of the legislature of the country ; and lastly, a 
man’s own private, particular, voluntary act and covenant. 
These three, the great and only obligations that bind man- 
kind, all united in the fqfius of this single point — that they 
should take no presents. 

I am to mark to your lordships, that this law and this cove- 
nant did consider indirect ways of taking presents — taking 
them by o{hers, and such like — directly in the very. ,i5ame 
light as they considered taking them by themselves. ' It is 
perhaps a much more dangerous way, because it adds to' the 
crime a false, p reva^^l^ ing mode of concealing it, and makes 
it much more miscmevous by admitting others into the par- 
ticipation of it. Mr. Hastings has said, and it is oile of the 
general complaints of Mr. Hastings, that he is made ai^swer- 
able for the acts of other men, Ijis a thing iqheient in the 
nature of his situation. All those who enjow a ^pat super- 
intending trust, which is to regulate the whole ^airs of an- 
empire, are responsible for the acts and conduct of other 
men, so far as they had anything to do with appointing them, 
or holding them in their places, or having any sort of inspec- 
tion into their conduct. 

But when a govemoir presumes to remove from their 
situations those persons whom the public authority and 
sanction of the Company have appointed, and obtrudes upon 
them by violence* other persons, superseding the orders of 
his masters, he bec^nj^ doubly responsible for their conduct. 
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If the poraons he names should be of notorious evil character* 
and evil principles, and if this should be perfectly known to 
himself, and of public notoriety to the rest of the world, then 
another strong responsibility attaches on him for the acts of 
those persons. 

Governors, we know very well, cannot with their ownt 
hands be continually receiving bribes ; for then they must ; 
have as many hands as one of the idols in an Indian temple, 
in order to receive all the bribes which a governor-generab 
may receive ; but they, have them there are 

many oflBces, so he has had various oitic^s, lor receiving and 
distributing his bribes ; he has had a great many, some white 
and sc%io black agents. The white men are loose and licen- 
tious ; they are apt to have resentments, and to be bold in 
revenging them. The black men are very secret and myste- 
rious ; they are not apt to have very quick resentments ; they 
have not the same liberty and boldness of language which 
characterize Europeans ; and they have fears too lor them- 
selves, which makes it more likely that they will conceal any- 
thing committed to them by Europeans. Therefore Mr. 
Hastings had his black agents, not one, two, three, but many, 
disseminated through the country ; no two of them hardly 
appeal* to be in the secret of any one bribe. He has had 
likewise his white ‘agents — they were necessary — a Mr. 
Larkins and a Mr. Crofts. Mr. Crofts was sub-treasurer, 
and Mr. Larkins accountant-general. These were the last 
persons^ of all others that should have had anything to do 
with bribes, yet* these were some of his agents in bribery. 
There arc few instances in corajiarison of the whole number 
of bribes, but there are some, w^here two men are in the secret 
of the samq bribe. Nay, it appears that there was one bribe 
•tiivided into different payments at different times — that 
one part was committed to one black secretary, another part 
tp another black secretary. So that it is almost impossible 
to make up a complete body of all his bribery : you may firid 
the scattered limbs, some here and others there ; and while 
you are employed in picking them up, he may escape entirely 
in a prosecution for tn© whole. 

The first act of his government in 3©ngal was the most 
bold and extraordinary that I believe ever entered into the 
head of any man, — I vml say, of any tyrant. It was no more 
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•(V less than a general (almost exceptless) in 

time of profound peace, of all the landed property in Bengal 
upon most extraordinary pretences. Strange as this may 
appear,* he did so confiscate it^; he put it up to a pretended 
public, in reality to a private corrupt, auction ; and such 
favoured landholders as came to it were obliged to consider 
themselves as not any longer proprietors of the estates, but 
to recognise themselves as farmers under government ; and 
even those few that were permitted to remain on their 
estates had their jjayments raised at his ‘arbitrary discretion ; 
and the rest of tlie landS^ere given to farmers-general, ap- 
pointed by him and his committee, at a price fixed by the 
same arbitrary discretion. 

It is necessary to inform your lordships, that the revenues 
of Bengal are for the most part territorial revenues, great 
quit rents issuing out of landa. I shall say nothing either 
of the nature of this property, of the rights of the people to 
it, or of the mode of exacting the rents, till that great ques- 
tion of revenues, one of the greatest which we shall have 
to lay before you, shall bei brought before your lordships 
particularly and specially as an article of charge. I only 
mention it now as an exemplification of the great principle 
of coiTuption which guided Mr. Hastings’s conduct. • 

When the ancient nobility, the gresCt princes (for such I 
may call them), a nobility perhaps as ancient as that of your 
lordships (and a more ti'uly ncmle body never existed in 
that character), my lords, when all the nobility, some of 
whom have borne the rank and port of princes, all the gentry, 
all the freeholders of the country, had their estates in that 
manner confiscated, that is, either given to themselves to hold 
on the footing of farmers, or totally confiscated ; when such 
an act of tyranny was done, no doubt some good was pre- 
tended. This confiscation was made by Mr. Hastings, and 
the lands let to these farmers for five years, upon an idea 
which always accompanies his acts of oppression, the idea of 
monied merit. He, adopted this mode of confiscating the 
estates, and letting them to farmers, for the avowed purpose 
of seeing how much it was possible to take out of them. 
Accordingly he set them up to this wild and wicked auction, 
as it would have been if it had been a real one — corrupt 
and treacherous aa it was. He set these lands up for the 
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purpose of making that discoverv, and pretended that the 
discovery would yield a most amazing increase 'of rent. 
And for some time it appeared so to do, till it came to the 
touchstone of expefieijce ; a^d then it was found, that there 
was a "Hefaidation from these monstrous raised revenues, 
which were to cancel in the minds of the directors the wick- 
edness of so atrocious, flagitious, and horrid an act of treach- 
ery. At the end of five years, what do you think was 
the failure ? — JM^o less than £2,050,000. Then a new source 
of corruption was opened, that is, how to deal with the bal- 
ances: for every man who had engaged in these transac- 
tions was a debtor to government, and the remission of that 
debWepended upon the discretion of the Governor- General. 
Then the persons who were to settle the composition of that 
immense debt, who were to see how much was recoverable, 
and how much not, were able to favour, or to exact to the 
last shilling ; and there never existed a doubt, but that not 
only upon the original cruel exaction, but upon the remis- 
sion afterwards, immense gains were derived. This will ac- 
count for the manner in which those stupendous fortunes, 
which astonish the world, have been made. They have been 
made — first, by a tyrannous exaction from the people who 
weV^ sufiered to remain in possession of their own laud as 
farmers, then by setting the rest to farmers at rents and 
under hopes which could never be realized, and then getting 
money for the relaxation of their debts. But whatever ex- 
cuse, ^nd however wicked, there might have been for this 
wicked act, namely, that it carried upon the face of.it some 
sort of appearance of public good, that is to say, that sort 
of public good wliicli Mr. Hastings so often professed, of 
ruining the country for the benefit of the Company ; yet 
in fact this business of balances is that nidus in which have 
been nustled and bred and born all the corruptions of India, 
— first, by making extravagant demands, and afterwards by 
making corrupt relaxations of them. • 

Besides this monstrous failure in consequence of a miser- 
able exaction, by which more was attempted to be for/:ed 
from the country than it was capable, of yielding, and this 
by way of experiment, when your Iprdships come. to inquire 
who the fariners-general of the revenue were, you would* 
naturally expect to find them to be the men in the several 
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eauntrios who had the most interest, the greatest wealth, 
the be^ knowledge of the revenue, and resources of .the 
country in which they lived. These would be thought the 
natural,* proper farmers-genera} of e^ch district. No such 
thing, my lords. They are found in the body of the people 
whom I have mentioned to your lordships. They were al- 
most all let to Calcutta banyans. Calcutta banyans were 
the farmers of almost the whole. They sub-delegated to 
others, who sometimes bad sub-delegates under them ad in- 
finitum. The whole formed a system together through the 
succession of black tyrants scattered through the country, 
in which you at last find the European at the end, some- 
times indeed not hid very deep, not above one betweea him 
and the farmer, namely, his banyan directly, or some other 
black persons to represent him. But some have so man- 
aged the affair, that w hen you inquire who . the farmer is — 
Was such a one farmer ? — No. Cantoo Baboo ? — No. An- 
other ? — No. At last you find three deep of fictitious farm- 
ers, and you find the Euroi>ean gentlemen, high in place 
and authority, the real farmers of the settlement. So that 
the zemindars were dispossessed, the country racked and 
ruined, for the benefit ot an European, under the name of a 
farmer: for you will easily judge whether these gentlemen 
had fiillen so deeply in love with the banyans, and thought 
so highly of their merits and services, as to reward tAem 
with all the possessions of the great landed interest .of the 
country. Your lordships are too grave, wi^e, and discj^rning, 
to make, it necessary foif me to say more upon that subject. 
Tell me that the banyans of English gentlemen, dependants 
on them at Calcutta,* were the 'farmers throughout, and I be- 
lieve I need not tell your lordships for whose benefit they 
were farmers. 

But there is one of these, who comes so nearly, indeed so 
precisely, within this observation, that it is impossible for 
me .to pass him by. Whoever has heard of Mr. Hastings's 
name with any knowle^e of Indian connexions, has lieard 
of Jiis banyan Cantoo Sjpboo. This man is well known in 
the records of the Company, as his agent for receiving secret 
gifts, confiscations^cand presents. You would have imagined 
that he would %t Ifeast have kept him out of these farms, 
in order to g^ve the measure a colour at least of disinter- 
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estedness, and to show that this whole system of comiptiou 
and pecuniary oppression was carried on for the benetit of 
the Oornpany. The Grovemor-General and council made an 
ostensible order, by which no collector or person concerned 
in We revenue should’have any connexion with these farms. 
This order did not include the Governor- G-eneral in the words 
of it, but more than included him in the spirit of it ; because 
his power to protect a farmer-general in the person of his 
own servant was infinitely greater than that of any subordi- 
nate person. Mr.* Hastings, in breach of this order, gave 
farms to his own banyan. You find him the farmer of great, 
of vast and extensive farms. 

Another regulation that was made on that occasion was, 
that no farmer should have, except in particular cases, which 
were marked, described, • and accurately distinguished, a 
greater farm than what paid £10,000 a year to government. 
Mr. Hastings, who had broken the first regulation by giving 
any farm at all to his banyan, finding himself bolder, broke 
the second too, and, instead of £10,000, gave him farms pay- 
ing a revenue of £130,000 a year to government. Mon un- 
doubtedly have been known to be under the dominion of their, 
domestics : such things have happened to great men ; they? 
nevpr have happened justifiably in my opiniod. They have 
neveV happened excusably ; but we are acquainted suificiently 
with the weakness of human nature to know, that a domestic 
who has served you in a near office long, and in your opinion 
faithfully, does become a kind of relation : it brings on a 
great election jan3 regard for his interest. Now was this the 
casq with Mr. Hastings and Cantoo Baboo ? Mr. llastings 
was just arrived at his govermment, and Cantoo Baboo had^ 
been but a year in his service ; so that he could not in that 
time havd contracted any great degree of friendship for him. 
These people do not live in your house ; the Hindoo servants 
never sleep in it ; thej^ cannot eat with your servants ; they 
have no second table, in which they can be continually abput 
you, to be domesticated with yourself, a part of your being, 
as people’s servants are to a certain degree. These persons 
live all abroad ; they come at stated hours upon matters* of 
business, and nothing more. But if it had been otherwise, 
Mr. Hastings’s connexion with Cantoo llaboo had’been but- 
of a year’s standing : he had before served in that capacity 
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Hr. Sykes, wlio recommended him to Mr. Hastings. Your 
lordships then are to judge, whether such outrageous viola- 
tions of all the principles by which Mr. Hastings pretended 
to be guided in the settlement ,of the^e farms w’cre for the 
benefit of this old, decayed, affectionate servant of one year’s 
standing ; your lordships wdll judge of that. 

1 have here spoken only of the beginning of a great noto- 
rious system of corruption, which branched out so many 
w^ays, and into such a variety of abuses, and has afflicted that 
kingdom with such horrible evils from that day to this, that 
I will venture to say it will make one of the greatest, w^eight- 
iest, and most material parts of the charge that is now 
before you ; as 1 believe 1 need not tell your lordshipii^ that 
an attempt to set up the whole landed interest of a kingdom 
to auction must be attended, not only in that act but every con- 
sequential act, w ith most grievous and terrible consequences. 

My lords, I will now come to a scene of peculation of 
another kind ; namely, a peculation by the direct sale of offices 
of justice ; by the direct sale of the successions of families ; 
by the sale of guardianships, and trusts, held most sacred 
among the people of India ; by the sale of them, not as before 
to farmers, not, as you might imagine, to near relations of the 
families, but a sale of them to the unfaithful servants of those 
families — their own perfidious servants, who had ruined their 
estates, who, if any balances had aqjgwied to the government, 
had been the cause of those debts. Those very servants were 
put in power over their estates, their persons^ and their families 
by Mr., Hastings for a shameful price. It will be proved to 
your lordships in the course of this business, that Mr. Hast- 
ings has done this in another ssfcred trust, the most sacred trust 
a man can have ; that is, in the case of those vackicls (as they 
call them), agents or attorn ies, wlio had been sent to assert 
and support the rights of their miserable masters before the 
council-general. It will be proved, that these vackiels wei^e 
by* Mr. Hastings, for a price to be paid for it, put in posses- 
sion of the very power, situation, and estates of those masters 
who sent them to Calcutta to defend them from wrong and 
violence. The selling offices of justice, the sale of succession 
in famili^Sj of guardianships ana other sacred trusts, the sell- 
ing masters to their servants, and principals to the attornies 
they employed to defend themselves, were all parts of the 
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same system ; and these were the horrid ways m wnich he 
received bribes beyond any common rate. 

When Mr. Hastings was appointed, in the year 1773, to 
be Governor- Q-eneral of Bengal, together with Mr. Bar well, 
General Olavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, the 
Company, knowing the former corrupt state of their service 
(but the whole corrupt system of Mr. Hastings at that time 
not being known, or even suspected at home), did order 
them, in discharge of the spirit of the act of parliament, to 
make an inquiry into.aU manner of coiTuptions and malver- 
sations in ollice, without the exception of any persons what- 
ever. Your lordships are to know, that llie act did expressly 
authorize the court of directors to frame a body of instruc- 
tions, and to give orders to their new servants, appointed 
under the act of parliament, lest it should be supposed that 
they, by their appointment under the act, could supersede 
the authority of the directors. 

The directors, sensible of the power left in them over their 
servants by the act of parliament, tliough their nomination 
was taken from them, did, agreeably to the spirit and power 
of that act, give this order. 

The council consisted of two parties ; Mr. ^Hastings and 
Mr?;Barwell, who were chosen and kept there, upon the 
idea of their local • knowledge ; and the other three, .who 
were appointed on account of their great parts and known 
integrity. And 1 will venture to say, that those three gen- 
tlemeijfdid so execute their duty in India, in all the substan- 
tial parts of it, that they will serve as a shield to cover the hon- 
our*of England, whenever this country is upbraided in India^ 

They found a rumour running through the country of great 
peculatiops and oppressions. Soon after, when it was known 
what their instructions were, and that the council was ready, 
as is the first duty of all governors, even when there is no 
express order, to receive complaints against the oppressions 
and corruptions of government in any part of it — they found 
such a body (and that body shall be produced to your lord- 
ships) of corruption and peculation in every walk, in every 
department, in every situation of life, ip the sale of the most 
sacred trusts, and in the destruction o^ the most ancient 
families of the country, as I believe in so short a time neveF 
was unveiled since the world began. 
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* ‘Your lordships Avould imagine that Mr. Hastings would 
at least ostensibly have taken some part in endeavouring to 
bring these corruptions before the public, or that he would 
at least *have acted with some little management in his oppo- 
sition. But alas! it was not in his power; there was not 
one, 1 think, but I am sure very few, of those general articles 
of corruption, in which the most eminent figure in the crowd, 
the principal figure as it were in the piece, was not Mr, Hast- 
ings himself. There were a great many others involved ; for 
all departments were corrupted and vitiated. But you could 
not open a page in which you did not see Mr. Hastings, or 
in which you did not see Cantoo Baboo. Either the black or 
white side of Mr. Hastings constantly was visible fb the 
world in every part of these transactions. 

With the other gentlemen who were visible too I have at 
present no dealing. Mr. Hastings, instead of using any 
management on that occasion, instantly set up his power and 
authority directly against the majority of the council, direct- 
ly against his colleagues, directly against the authority of the 
East-lndia Company and the authority of the act ot parlia- 
ment, to put a dead stop to all these inquiries. He broke 
up the council the moment they attempted to perform jbhis 
part of their duty. As the evidence multiplied upon .‘him, 
the daring exertions of his power in stopping all inquiries in- 
creased continually. But he gave a credit and authority to 
the evidence by these attempts to suppress it. 

Your lordships have heard, that among the bodj^of the 
accusers of this corruption there was a principal man in the 
t .country, a man of the first rgnk and authority in it, cdled 
Nundcomar, who had the management of revenues amount- 
ing to £150,000 a year, and who had, if really inclined to 
play the small game with which he has been charged by his 
accusers, abundant means to gratify himself in playing great 
ones ; but Mr. Hastings has himself given him, upon the 
redords^^of the Company, a character which would at least 
justify the council in making some inquiry into charges made 
by him. 

Eifib, he was perfectly competent to make them, because 
he was in the management of those affairs from which Mr. 
^Hastings is supposed to have received corrupt emolument. 
He and his son were the chief managers in those transactions. 
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He was therefore perfectly competent to it. — Mr. Hastings 
has cleared his character ; for though it is true, in the con- 
tradictions in which Mr. Hastings has entangled himself, he 
has abused and insulted hin^ and particularly after ‘his ap- 
pearance as an accuser, yet before this he has given this tes- 
timony of him, that the hatred that had been drawn upon him, 
and the general obloquy of the English nation, was on account 
of his attachment to his own prince and the liberties of his 
country. Be he what he might, I am not disposed nor have 
I the least occasion, to defend either his conduct or his 
memory. 

It is to no purpose for Mr. Hastings to spend time in idle 
objections to the character of Nundcomar. Let him be as 
bad as Mr. Hastings represents him. 1 suppose he was a 
caballing, bribing, intriguing politician, like others in that 
country, both black and white. We know, associates in dark^ 
and evil actions are not generally the best of men ; but be >• 
that as it will, it generally happens that they are the best 
of all discoverers. If Mr. Hastings were the accuser of 
Nundcomar, I should think the presumptions equally strong 
against Nundcomar, if he had acted as Mr. Hastings has act- 
ed. He was not only competent, but the most^competent of 
all H 53 n to be Mr. Hastings’s accuser. But Mr. Hastings 
has himself established both his character and his compe« 
tency, by employing him against Mahomed Bexa Khan. He 
shall not blow hot and cold. In what respect was Mr. Hp-st- 
ings beSter than Mahomed Kcza Kb&n, that the whole rule, 
principle, and system of accusation and inquiry should be to- 
tally reversed in general, nay, Reversed in the particular in-^ 
stance, the moment he became accuser against Mr. Hastings ? 
Such was the accuser. He was the man that gave the bribes, 
and, in addition to his own evidence, offers proof by other 
witnesses. 

What was the accusation ? Was the accusation improba- 
ble, either on account of the subject-matter or the actor in it? 
Does such an appointment as that of Munny Begum, in the 
most barefaced evasion of his orders, appear to your lordships 
a matter that con'fains no j ust presumptions of guilt ? so that 
when a charge of bribery comes upon it, y©u are prepared to 
reject it, as if the action were so clear and proper, that no 
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«ian could attribute it to an improper motive ? And as to 
the man, is Mr. Hastings a man against whom a charge of 
bribery is improbable f Why, he owns it. He is a pto- 
fessor Of it. He reduces it into scheme and system. He 
glories in it. He turns it to merit, and declares it is the 
best way of supplying the exigencies of the Company. Why 
therefore should it be held improbable ? — But I cannot men- 
tion this proceeding without shame and horror. 

My lords, when this man appeared as the accuser of Mr. 
Hasiings, if he was a man of bad character, it was a great 
advantage to Mr. Hastings, to be accused by a man of that 
description. There was no likelihood of any great credit 
being given to him. ^ 

This person, who, in one of those sales of which I have 
already given you some account in the history of the last 
period of the revolutions of Bengal, ‘had been, or thought he 
had been, cheated of his money, had made some discoveries, 
and been guilty of that great irremissible sin in India, the 
disclosure of peculation. He afterwards came with a second 
disclosure, and was likely to have odium enough upon the 
occasion. He directly charged Mr. Hastings with the re- 
ceipt of bribes amounting together to about £40,000 sterling, 
given by himself, on his own account and that of JV^unny 
Begaim. The charge was accompanied’ with every particu- 
lar, which could facilitate proof or detection, time, place, 
persons, species, to whom paid, by w^hom received. Here 
was a fair opportunity for Mr. Hastings at once to defeat the 
maliceitfof his enemies, and to clear his character to the world. 
Jlis course was different. railed much at the accuser, 
but did not attempt to refute xbe accusation. He refuses to 
permit the inquiry to go on, attempts to dissolve tjie council, 
commands his banyan not to attend. The council, however, 
goes on, examines to the bottom, and resolves that the charge 
was proved, and that the money ought to go to the Company. 
Mi\* Hastings then broke up the council, I will not say 
whether leg^ly or illegally. The Company’s law counsel 
thought he might legally do it ; but he corruptly did it, and 
left mankind no rooqi to judge but that it was done for the 
screening of his own guilt ; mr a man may use a legal power 
corruptly, and for the most shameful and detestable pur- 
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poses. And thus matters continued, till he commenced 
criminal prosecution a^^ainst this man — this man, whom lie 
dared not meet as a defendant. 

TJr. Hastings, instead of answering the charge, attacks the ^ 
accuser. Instead of irfcctin^ the man in front, he endeav- 
oured to go round, to come upon his flanks and rear, but 
never to meet him in the face upon the ground of his accu- 
sation, as he was bound by the express authority of law and 
the express injunctions of the directors to do. If the bri- 
bery is not admitted on the evidence of Nundcomar, yet his 
suppressing it is a crime — a violation of the orders of the 
court of directors. He disobeyed those instructions ; and if 
it be only for disobedience, for rebellion against his masters 
(puttiiTg the corrupt motive out of the question), I charge 
him for this dishbedience, and especially on account of the 
principles upon which he proceeded in it. 

Then he took another step; he accused Nundcoraar of a 
conspiracy, which was a way he tlien and ever since has 
used whenever m(*ans were taken to detect any of his own 
iniquities. 

And here it becomes necessary to mention another circniTi- 
stance of history, tliat the legislature, not trusting entirely 
to thi? govcTiior-general and council, had sent (Tut a court of 
justice to be a counter-security against these corruptions,^ 
and* to detect and punish any such misdemeanours as might 
appear. And this court, I take for granted, has done great 
services. 

Mr. rtastings^fl^ to this court, which was meant to pro- 
tect in their situations informers against bribery and c8rr;^p- 
tion, 'rather than to protect theip-ccused from any of the pre-' 
liminary methods which must indispensably be used for the 
.purpose of .detecting their guilt; he flew to this court, charg- 
ing this Hundcomar and others with being conspirators. 

A man might be convicted as a conspirator, and yet after- 
wards live ; he might put the matter into other hands, aqd 
go on with his information; nothing less than stone-dead 
would do the business. And here happened an odd concur- 
rence of circumstances. liong before Nundcomar preferred 
his charge he knew that Mr, Hastings was plotting his ruin, 
and that for this purpose he had uSed a* man wKoln Imv 
N undcomar, had turned out of doors, called Mohun Persaud. 

VOL. VII, t. 
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JMr. E[astings bad seen papers put upon the board charging 
him with this previous plot for the destruction of JN'undco- 
mar; and this identical person, Mohun Persaud, whom Nund- 
comar had charged as Mr. Hastings’s associate in plotting his 
ruin, was now again brought "forwai^ as the principal evi- 
dence against him. I will not enter (G-od forbid 1 should) 
into the particulars of the subsequent trial of Nundcomar j 
but you will find the marks and characters of it to be these. 
You will find a close connection between Mr. Hastings and 
the chief justice, which we shall prove. We shall prove 
that one of the witnesses who appealed there was a person 
who had been before, or ha*s since been, concerned with Mr. 
Hastings in his most iniquitous transactions. You will find, 
what is very odd, that in this trial for forgery, witlT which 
this man stood charged, forgery in a private transaction, all 
the persons who were witnesses, or parties to it, had been, 
before or since, the particular friends of Mr. Hastings; — in 
short, persons from that rabble with whom Mr. Hastings was 
corfeernod, both before and since, in various transactions and 
negotiations of the most criminal kind. But the law tobk 
its course. I have nothing more to say than that the man 
is gone — hanged justly if you please ; and that it did so 
happen luckily for Mr. Hastings — it so happened that the 
^relief of Mr. Hastings and the justice of the court, aiid the 
resolution never to relax its rigour, did all concur just ‘at a 
happy nick of time and moment ; and Mr. Hastings accord- 
iiigly had the full benefit of them all. 

His accuser was supposed to be what men may be, and 
y^t very competent for accusers — namely, oaie of his accom- 
^plices in guilty actions ; oner of those persons who may have 
a great deal to say of bribes. All that I contend for is, that 
he was in the closest intimacy with Mr. Hastings, was in a, 
situation for giving bribes ; and that Mr. Hastings was proved 
afterwards to have received a sum of money from him, which 
nfliay be well referred to bribes. 

This example had its use in the way in which it was in- 
tended to operate, and in which alone it could operate. It 
Sid not discourage forgeries ; they went on at their usual 
rate, neither more nor less. But it put an end to all accusa- 
tions ‘against all*pers6ns in pow^er for any corrupt practice, 
i Mr. Hastings observes that no man in India complains of 
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him. It is generally true. The voice of all India is stopped. 
All complaint was strangled with the sa;me cord that strangled \ 
IS’undccnnaX’ ffiurdered™ not only that accuser, but all 

future^ accusation; and not onl^ defeated but totally • viti- 
ated and reversed all the'ejads for which this country, to its 
eternal and indelible dishonour, had sent out a pompous em- 
bassy .of justice to the reniotest parts of the globe. 

But though Nundcomar was put out of the way by the 
means by which he was removed, a part of the charge? was 
not strangled with him. Whilst the process against Nuud- 
comar was carrying on before Sir Elijah Inipey, the process 
was continuing against Mr. Hastings in other modes ; the 
receipt of a part of those bribes from Munny Begum, to the 
amount of £15,000, W’as proved against him ; and that a sum, 
to the same amount, was to be paid to his associate, Mr. 
Middleton, as it was proved at Calcutta, so it wdll be proved 
at your lordships’ bar to your entire satisfaction, by records 
and living testimony now in England. It was indeed ob- 
liquely admitted by Mr. Hastings himself. 

‘ “The excuse for this bribe, fabricated by Mr. Hastings, 
and taught to Munny Begum, when he found that she w^as 
obliged to prove it against him, w^as, that it was given to him 
for his. entertainment, according to some pretended custom, 
•at the* Tate of £200 sterling a day, whilst he remained at^ 
MoorS^hedabad, My lords, this leads me to a few^ reflections 
on the apology or defence of this bribe. We shall certainly, 
1 hope, repder it clear to your lordships that it was not pai^ 
in this manner as i daily allowance, but given in*a gross 
sum. But, take it in his own way, it was no less ille^;*^ 
and no’less contrary to his covenant ; but if true under the 
circumstances it was an horrible aggravation of his crime. 
Xhe first thing that strikes is, that visits from Mr. Hastings | 
are pretty severe things ; and hospitality at Moorshedabad is 

f ,, expend virtue, though for provision it is one of the 
eapest countries in the universe. No wonder that Mr.* 
Hastings lengthened his visit, and made it extend to near three 
months. Such hosts and such guests cannot be soon parted. 
£200 a day for a visit ! it is at the rate of £73,000 a year 
for himself; and as I find his companion was put on the 
same allowance, it will he £146,000 a year for hospitalifjT 
tvro English gentlemen. 
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. I .believe that there is not a prince in Europe who goes 
to such expensive hospitality of splendour. Eut, that you 
may judge of the true nature of this hospitality of corrup- 
tion, •! must bring before you the business of the visitor and 
the condition of the host, as stated Iby Mr. Hastings himself, 
who best knows what he was doing. 

' He was then at the old capital of Bengal, at the time of 
this expensive entertainment, on a business of retrenchment, 
and for the establishment of a most harsh, rigorous, and op- 
pressive economy. He wishes the task wore assigned to 
spirits of a less gentle l^ind. By Mr. Hastings’s account, 
he was giving daily and hourly wounds to his humanity in 
depriving of their sustenance hundreds of persons qf the an- 
cient nobility of a great fallen kingdom. ,Yet it was in the 
midst of this galling duty, it was at that veiy moment of his 
tender sensibility, that from the collected morsels plucked 
from the famished mouths of hundreds of decayed, indigent, 
and starving nobility he gorged his ravenous mjaw with 
£200 a day for his entertainment, in the course of all this 
proceeding your lordships will not fail to observe, he is never 
corrupt, but he is cruel ; he never dines with comlbrt, but 
where he i^ sure to create a famine. He never robs from the 
loose superfluity of standing greatness ; he devours thi^ fallen, 
‘‘be indigent, the necessitous. His extortion is not like the 
^‘generous rapacity of the princely eagle, who snatches away 
/the living struggling prey ; he is a vulture, who feeds upon 
'the prostrate, the dying, and the dea(J. As his* cruelty is 
moi;^ shocking than his corruption, sp his hypocrisy has 
/..^mething more frightful than nis cruelty. For whilst his 
bloody and rapacious haifft signs proscriptions, and now 
sweeps away the food of the widow and the orphan, his eyes 
overflow with tears, and he converts the healing balm, that 
bleeds from wounded humanity, into a rancorous and deadly 
poison to the race of man. ) 

' Well, there was an end to this tragic entertainment, this 
feast of Tantalus. The few left on the pension list, the 
poor remnants that had escaped, were they paid by his ad- 
ministratrix and deputy Munny Begum ? Not a shilling. 
No Jpf'wer than forty ^nine petitions, mostly from the widows 
of the greatest ‘and most splendid houses of Bengal, came 
before the council, praying in the most deplorable manner 
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for some sort of relief out of the pittance assigned thein: 
Ills colleagues, General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. 
l<>ancis, — men who, when England is reproached for the go- 
vernment of India, wil 4 1 repeat it, as a shield be held up 
between this nation and infamy, — did, in conformity to the 
strict orders of the directors, appoint Mahomed Reza Khan 
to his old offices, — that is, to the general super intendency of 
the household and the administration of justice, — a person 
who by his authority might keep some order in the ruling 
family and in the stato. The court of directors authorised 
them to assure those offices to him, with a salary reduced 
indeed to £80,000 a year, during his good behaviour. But 
. Mr. Hfflstings, as soon as he obtained a majority by the death 
of tlie two best men ever sent to India, notwithstanding the 
orders of the court of directors, in spite of the public faith 
solemnly pledged to Mahomed lieza Khan, without a shadow 
of complaint, had the audacity to dispossess him of all his 
offices, and appoint his bribing patroness, the old dancing- 
girl, Munny Begum, once more to the vice-royalty and all its 
attendant honours and functions. 

The pretence was more insolent and shameless than the 
act. Modesty does not long survive innocence.* He brings 
forward the miserable pageant of the Kabob, as he called 
him^ to be the instrument of his own disgrace, and the scafP 
dal of his family and government. He makes him to pass 
by his mother, and to petition us to appoint Munny Bcgu« 
once more to the administration of the vice-royalty. He 
distributed Mahbmed lieza Khdn's salary as a spoil. 

AVhen the orders of the courjji to restore Mahomed Eez^ 
Khan, with their opinion on the corrupt cause of his removal, 
and a 8ecoi\d time to pledge to him the public faith for his 
continuance, were received, Mr. Hastings, who had been just 
before a pattern of obedience, when the despoiling, oppress- 
ing, imprisoning, and persecuting this man was the object, 
yet when the order w^as of a beneficial nature, and pleasant 
to a well-formed mind, he at once loses all his old principles, 
he grows stubborn and refractory, and Refuses obedience. 
And in this sullen, uncomplving mood h(v continues, until, to 
gratify Mr. Francis in an agreement on soijne of their*dijfcr- 
ence^Jie consented to his proposition of obedience to the ap- 
poiiAment of the court of directors. He grants to his ar- 
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tangement of convenience what he had refused to his duty, 
and replaces that magistrate. But mark the double cliaracter 
of thq man, never true to anything hut fraud and du])lieity. 
At the same time that he publicly replaces this magistrate, 

g retending compliance with his colleague and obedience to 
is masters, he did, in defiance of his own and the public 
faith, privately send an assurance to the Nabob, that is, to 
Munny Begum, informing her that he was compelled by neces- 
sity to the present arrangement in favour of Mahomed Iteza 
Khan ; but that on the first opportunity he would certainly 
displace him again. And he kept faith with his corruption ; 
and to show how vainly any one sought protection in the 
lawful authority of this kingdom, he displaced Mahorrfed Eeza 
Khan from the lieutenancy and controllership, leaving him 
only the judicial department miserably curtailed. 

But does he adliere to his old pretence of freedom to the 
Nabob ? No such thing; He appoints an absolute master to 
liim under the name of resident, a creature of his personal 
favour, Sir J . Doiley, from whom there is not one syllabic of 
correspondence, and not one item of account. Ilow grievous 
this yoke was to that miserable captive appears by a paper 
of Mr. Hastings, in which he acknowledges that the Nabob 
had oftered, out of the £160,000 payable to him yearly, to 
give up to the Company no less than £’4?0, 000 a year, in order 
to have the free disposal of the rest. On this all comment 
superfluous. Your lordships arc furnished with a^ standard 
'-OJ which you may estimate his real receipt from the revenue 
^gl^Vjued to him, the nature of the pretended residency, and 
ICS predatory eftects. It will^give full credit to what w^as gene- 
rally rumoured and believed, that substantially and beneficially 
the Nabob never received £50 out of the £160^000 ; which 
will account for his known poverty and wretchedness, and 
that of all about liirii. 

^ Thus by his corrupt traffic of bribes with one scandalous 
woman he disgraced and enfeebled the native Mahomedau 
government, captived the person of the sovereign, and 
ruined and subverted the justice of the country. What is 
worse, the steps taken for the murder of Nundcomar, his ac- 
.Cjisiftr, have confifmed and given sanction not only to the 
corruptions then practised by the governor-general, b^i^ to all 
of which he has since been guilty. This will furnish your 
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lordships with some general idea, which will enable you to* 
judge of the bribe for which he sold the country govern- 
ment. 

Under this head you.will have produced to you full proof 
of his sale of a judicial office to a person called Khan Jehan 
Khan, and the inodes he took to frustrate all inquiry on that 
subject upon a wicked and false pretence, that according to 
his religious scruples he could not be sworn. 

Tlie great end and object I have in view is to show the 
criminal tendency, the mischievous nature, of these crimes, 
and the means taken to elude their discovery. I am now 
giving your lordships that general view, which may serve to 
characterize Mr. Hastings’s administration in all the other 
parts of it. 

It was not true in fact (as Mr. Hastings gives out) that 
there was nothing now against him, and that when he had 
got rid of Nundcomar and his charge he got rid of the whole. 
No such thing. An immense load of charges of bribery re- 
mained. They were coming afterwards from every part of 
the province ; and there was no office in the execution of 
justice which he was not accused of having sold in the most 
flagitious manner. • 

A^er all this thundering the sky grew calm and clear, and 
Mr. Hastings sat wildi recorded peculation, with pcculafeu* 
proved upon oath on the minutes of that very council — ho 
sat at the head of that council and that board where Ais 
peculations were •proved against him. These were aftiV- 
wards transmitted, and recorded in the registers of 
ters,* as an eternal monumen^of his corruption, and or 
high disobedience, and flagitious attempts to prevent a dis-* 
covery of the various peculations of which he had been 
guilty, to the disgrace and ijiin of the country committed to 
his care. 

Mr. Hastings, after the execution of Hundcomar, if he 
had intended to make even a decent and commonly sensible 
use of it, would naturally have said, this man is justly taken 
away, who has accused me of these crimes ; but as there are 
other witnesses, as there are other means of a further in- 
quiry, as the man is gone of whose •perjuries I might have 
reaapn'to be afraid, let us now go into the inquiry. I think 
he^d very ill not to go into the inquiry when the man was 
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iiKve ; fcut be it so, that he was afraid of him and waited till 
he was removed, why not afterwards go into such an inquiry ? 
Why not go into an inquiry of all the other peculations and 
charges* upon him, which were* innumerable, one of which 1 
have just mentioned in particular, the charge of Munny Be- 
gum — of having received from her, or her adopted son, a bribe 
of £40,000 ? 

Is it fit for a governor to say, — will IVfr. Hastings 
say before this august assembly, — I may be accused in 
a court of justice, I am upon my defence ; let all charges 
remain against me, I will* not give you an account? Is 
it ht that a governor should sit with recorded bribery 
upon him at the head of a public board and the government 
of a great kingdom, when it is in his power ‘by inquiry to do 
it away? No; the cliastity of character of a man in that 
situation ought to be as dear to him as his innocence. Nay, 
more depended upon it. His innocence regarded himself ; 
his character regarded the public justice, regarded his 
authority, and the respect due to the English in that coun- 
try. I charge it upon him, that not only did he suppress 
the inquiry to the best of his power (and it shall bo proved), 
but he did not in any one instance endeavour to clear off 
that imputation and reproach from the English government, 
'ixv went further, he never denied hardly any of those 
charges at the time. They are so numerous that I cannot 
positive ; some of them he might meet with some sort of 
/enial, but the most part he did not. 

Th;; first thing a man under such an accusation owes to 
V^S^world is to deny the charge; next to put it to the proof; 
and lastly to let inquiry free^ go on. He did not permit 
this, hut stopped it all in his power. I am to mention some 
exceptions perhaps hereafter, which will tend to fortify the' 
principle tenfold. 

He promised indeed the court of directors (to whom he 
never denied the facts) a full and liberal explanation of these 
transactions ; which full and liberal explanation he never gave. 
Many years passed ; even parliament took notice of it ; and 
ho never gave them, a liberal explanation, or any explanalfiou 
at aljj^of them. A man may say, I am threatened with a suit 
in a court, and it may he very disadvantageous to me ^if I 
disclose my defence. Tliat is a proper answer for a man in 
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common life, who has no particular character to sustain ; birt 
is that a proper answer for a governor accused of bribery ? 
that accusation transmitted to his masters, and his masters 
giving credit to it? Good God! is that a state in whicliaman 
is to say, 1 am upon the defensive ? I am on my guard ? 1 
will give you no satisfaction ? I have promised it, but I have 
already deferred it for seven or eight year« r* Is not this tan- 
tamount to a denial ? 

Mr. Hastings, with this great body of bribery against him, 
was providentially 'fr^eed from Nundcomar, one of his ac- 
cusers ; and as good events do not come alone (I think there 
is some such proverb), it did so hfi]^pen that all tlie rest, or a 
great many of them, ran away. But, however, the recorded 
evidence of the former charges continued ; so new evidimce 
came in ; and Mr. Hastings enjoyed that happy repose w hid i 
branded peculation, fixed and eternized upon the records of 
the Company, must leave upon a mind conscious of its own 
integrity. 

My lords, I will venture to sajr, there is no man but owes 
something to his character. It is the grace, undoubtedly, of 
a virtuous, firm mind often to despise common, vulgar ca- 
lumny ; but if ever there is an ocdksion in which it does be- 
come such a mind to disprove it, it is the case of being 
diarged in high office with pecuniary malversation, pecur^kciy' 
corruption. There is no case in which it becomes an honest 
man — much less a great man — to leave upon record specific 
charges’ against hkn of corruption in his government, without 
taking any one* step whatever to refute them. ^ 

Though Mr. Hastings took no step to refute the chaagi?^ 
he took many steps to punm the authors of them ; and 
those miserable people who had the folly to make complaints 
against IVJSc Hastings, to make them under the authority of 
an act of parliament, under every sanction of public faith, 
yet in consequence of those charges every person concerned 
in them has been, as your lordships will see, since his res*to- 
ration to power, absolutely undone j brought from the high- 
est situafion to the lowest misery ; so that they may have 
good reason to repent they ever trusted an English council, 
that they ever trusted a court of directors, that thev ever 
truste^i an English act of parliament, that' they ever dared to 
make their complaints. 
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' 'And Tiere I charge upon Mr. Hastings, that by never taking 
a single step to defeat or detect the falsehood of any of 
those charges against him, and by punishing the authors of 
them, he has been guilty of such a subversion of all the 
principles of British government as will deserve and will, I 
dare say, meet your lordships’ most severe animadversion. 

In the course of this inquiry wo find a sort of pause in 
his peculations, a sort of gap in the history, j^a if pages were 
tom out. No longer we meet with the same activity in 
taking money that w’as before found y not even a trace of 
complimentary presents is to he found in the records during 
the time whilst General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and 
Mr. Francis formed the majority of the council. There 
seems to have been a kind of truce with that sort of conduct 
for a while, and Mr. Hastings rested ‘upon his arms. How- 
ever, the very moment Mr. Hastings returned to power, pecu- 
lation began again just at the same instant; the moment we 
find him free from the compulsion and terror of a majority 
of persons otherwise disposed than himself, we find him at 
his peculation again. 

My lords, at this time very serious inquiries had begun in 
the House of Commons concerning peculation. Thejr did 
not go directly to Bengal, but they began upon the coa-^t of 
TJSTornandel, and with the principal governors there. There 
was, however, an universal opinion (and justly founded) that 
th 'Se inquiries would go to far greater lengths. Mr. Hastings 
ws resolved then to change the whole course and order of 
r^ij^. y^oeding. Nothing could j)ersuade him upon any ac- 
o^uiit to lay aside his systegt of bribery ; that he was re- 
solved to persevere in. The point was now to reconcile it 
with his safety. The first thing he did was to attempt to 
conceal it, and accordingly we find him depositing very great 
sums of money in the public treasury through the means of 
thp two persons I have already mentioned, namely, the 
deputy- treasurer and the acconjptant, paying them in and 
taking bonds for them as money of his own, and bearing 
legal interest. 

This was his method of endeavouring to conceal some at 
leaat..af his briber, (for I would not suggest, nor have your 
lordships to think, that I believe that these were h^. nnly 
bribes ; for there is reason to think there was an infinite 
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TiuTnber besides) ; but it did so happen that they were thb^e>^ 
bribes which he thought might be discovered, some of which 
he knew were discovered, and all of which he knew might 
become the subject of*a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Hastings said he might have concealea them for ever. 
Every one know^s the facility of concealing corrupt transac- 
tions everywhere, in India particularly. But this is by him- 
self proved not to be universally true, at least not to be true 
in his own opinion^ Eor he tells you in his letter from Chel- 
tenham that he would have concealed the Nabob’s £100,000, 
but that the magnitude rendered it easy of discovery. He, 
therefore, avows an intention of concealment. 

But it happens here very singularly, that this sum, which 
his fears of discovery by others obliged him to discover him- 
self^ happens to be one of those of which no trace w hatso- 
ever appears, except merely from the operation of his own 
apprehensions. There is no collateral testimony ; Middle- 
ton knew nothing of it; Anderson knew nothing of it. It 
was not directly communicated to the faithful Larkins or 
the trusty Croftes — which proves indeed the facility of con- 
cealment. The fact is, you find the application always upon 
the discovery. But concealment or discovery is a thing of 
acci^hiut. 

•The bribes wdiicdi I have hitherto brought before youif’ 
lordships belong to the first period of his bribery, before he 
thought of the doctrine on which he has since defended it 

There are many other bribes which we charge him w'¥h ■ 
having receivecl during this first period, before an 
coiTversation and close virtuous connection w ith great law'y^\ 
had taught him how to practise bribes in such a manner ire 
to defy d^ection, and instead of punishmtmt to plead merit. 

I am not Bound to find order and consistency in guilt ; it is 
the reign of disorder. The order of the proceeding, as far 
as I am able to trace such a scene of prevarication, direct 
fraud, falsehood, and falsification of the public accounts, was 
this : — From bribes he knew he could never abstain ; and his 
then precarious situation made him the more rapacious. He 
knew that a few of his former bribes Jiad been discovered, 
declaml, recorded ; that for the moment# indeed he was se- 
cure wcause all informers had been punished, and all con- 
cealers rewarded. He expected hourly a total change in the 
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c6iincil;* and that men like Clavering and Monson might be 
again joined to Francis ; that some great avenger should arise 
from their ashes , — Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus uU 
toT ^'^ — and that a more severe investigation and an infinitely 
more full display would be made of his robbery than hitherto 
had been done. He therefore began in the agony of his 
guilt to cast about for some device by which he might con- 
tinue his offence, if possible, with impunity, — and possibly 
make a merit of it. He therefore first carefully perused the 
act of parliament forbidding bribery, and his old covenant 
engaging him not to receive presents. And here he was 
more successful than upon former occasions. If ever an act 
was studiously and carefully framed to prevent bribery, it is 
that law of the thirteenth of the king, which, he well ob- 
serves, admits no latitude of construction, no subterfuge, no 
escape, no evasion. Yet has ho found a defence of his crimes 
even in the very provisions which were made for their pre- 
vention and their punishment. Besides the penalty which 
belongs to every informer, the East India Company was in- 
vested with a fiction of property in all such bribes, in order 
to drag them with more facility out of the corrupt hands 
which held them. The covenant, with an exception of £100, 
and the act of parliament without any exception, dechn'cd 
T;hflt'the governor-general and council should receive no pre- 
sents for their own use. He therefore concluded that the 
system of bribery and extortion might be clandestinely and 
sa^ly carried on, provided the party taking* the bribes had an 
ipy and* intention and mental reservation that they should be 
^v^ately applied to the Company’s service, in any way the 
briber should think fit; and that on many occasions this 
would prove the best method of supply for the exigencies of 
their service. ^ 

He accordingly formed, or pretended to form, a private 
bribe exchequer, collateral with, and independent of, the 
Company’s public exchequer, though in some cases admin- 
istered by those whom for his purposes he had placed in the 
regular official department. It is no wonder that he has 
taken to himself an* extraordinary degree of merit. For 
surely such an inveption of finance I believe never was heard 
of, — an exchequer wherein extortion was the assessof^fraud 
the cashier, confusion the accomptant, concealment the re- 
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E orter, and oblivion the remembrancer: in short, such aiCTi 
elieve no man, but one driven by guilt into phrcnzy, could: 
ever have dreamed of. 

He treats the official and ^regular directors with ;just con- 
tempt, as a parcel of mean, mechanical book-keepers. He is 
an ceccntric book-keeper, a PinJ^b^c accomj)Lant. I have 
heard of “ the poet’s eye in aTme nhrenzj^ rolling.” Here 
was a revenue, exacted from wKom he pleased, at what times 
he pleased, in what proportions he pleased, through what per- 
sons he pleased, by what means he pleased, to be accounted 
for or not at his discretion, and. to be applied to what service 
he thought proper. I do believe your lordships stand aston- 
ished at this scheme ; and indeed I should b(j very loath to 
venture to state such a scheme at all, however I might have 
credited it myself, to any sober ears, if, in his defence before 
the House of Commons and before the Lords, he had not di- 
rectly admitted the fact of taking the bribes or forbidden 
presents, and had not in those defences, and much more fully 
in his correspondence with the directors, admitted the fact, 
and justiHcd it upon these very principles. 

As this is a thing so unheard of and unexampled in the 
world, I shall first endeavour to account, as^ well as I can, 
for .his motives to it, w'hich your lordshfjTS will receive or re- 
ject,* just as you shall find them tally with the evidence before 
you. J say his rao^yes tp. it, b^auseT contend that public 
valid reasons for il^he could have none : and the idea of mak- 
ing the corruption of the governor-general a resource to\he 
Company never did or could for a moment enter mto jis 
thoughts.— I shall then take notice of the juridical coiiL 
tions upon which he justifies%is acting in this extraordinary 
manner. — And, lastly, show you the concealments, prevarica- 
tions, anc^falsehoods, with which he endeavours to cover it. 
Because wherever you find a concealment you make a dis- 
covery. A ccounts of money received and paid ought to be 
regular and official. * 

He wrote over to the Court of Directors that there were 
certain sums of money he had received, and which were not 
his own, but that he had received them for their use. By 
this time his intercourse with gentlemen of the law became 
more>iCnsiderable than it had been befoVe. When first at- 
tacked for presents, he never denied the receipt of them, or 
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iwejended to say they were for public purposes ; but upon look- 
in*g more into the covenants, and probably with better legal 
advice, he found that no money could be legally received for 
his own use ; but as these bribes were directly given and pe- 
rceived as for his own use, yet (sdys hc)^ there was an inward 
destination of them in my own mind to your benefit, and to 
your benefit have I applied them. 

X Now here is a new system of bribery, contrary to law, very 
ingenious in the contrivance, but, I believe, as unlikely to 
produce its intended effect upon the mind of man as any 
pretence that w^as ever used. Here Mr. Hastings changes 
his ground. Before, he was 'accused as a peculator ; he did 
not deny the fact ; he did not refund the money ; he fought 
it oft’; he stood upon the defensive, and used all the means 
in his pow er to j)revent the inquiry. ^ That \^a8 the first era 
of his corruption, — a bold, ferocious, plain, downright use of 
power. In the second, he is grown a little more careful and 
guarded, — the eftect of subtilty. He appears no longer as a 
defendant; he holds himself up with a firm, dignified, and erect 
countenance, and says, I am not here any longer as a delin- 
quent, a receiver of bribes, to be punished for what^I have 
done WTong, or at least to suffer in my character for it. No, 

1 am a great inVentiye genius, who have gone out of all the 
ordinary roadS’T[5f''ftKi§f£rce, have made great discoveries imthe 
unkhown'fegions of that science, and have for the first tirlie 
,je8tablished the corruption of the supreme magistrate as a 
jpr^iple of resource for government. 

^here are crimes, undoubtedly, of great *inagnitude, natu- 
r^l^^ced to create horror, and that loudly call for punish- 
^^(5nt, that have yet no idea of turpitude annexed to them ; 
but unclean hands, bribery, venality, and peculation are 
ofiences of turpitude, such as in a governor at onpe debase 
the person and cTegrade the government itself, making it not 
only horrible but vile and contemptible in the eyes of all man- 
kind. In this humiliation and abjectness of guilt he comes 
here not as a criminal on his defence, but as avast fertile genius, 
who has made astoiaishing discoveries in the art of govern- 
jment; — Bicam imigne^ recens, alio indictum ore^' — who, 
by his flaming zeal and the prolific ardour and energy of his 
mind, has boldly ddshed'out of the common path, and served 
his country by new and untrodden ways ; and now he'gener- 
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ously communicates, for the benefit of all future governors 
and all future governments, the grand arcanum of his lon^* 
and toilsome researches. He is the firSfpiuF'if we do not 
take good care he will not be the last, that has established 
the corruption of the sNprem^ magistrate among the settled 
resources of the state ; and he leaves this principle as a bounti- 
ful donation, as the richest deposit that ever was made in the 
treasury of Bengal. He claims glory and renown from that 
by which every other person since the beginning of time has 
been dishonoured f^nd disgraced. It has been said of an 
ambassador, that he is 'a person employed to tell lies for the 
advantage of the court that setids him. His is patriotic 
bribery and public-spirited corruption. He is a peculator 
for the good of liis country. It has been , said that private 
vices are public ‘benefits. He goes the full length of that 
position, and turns his private peculation into a public good. 
This is what you are to thank him for. You are to consider 
him as a great inventor upon this occasion. Mr. Hastings 
improves on this principle. He is a robber in gross, and a j 
thief in detail ; he steals, he filches, he plunders, he oppresses, 
he exhwts — all for the good of the dear East India ('ompany 
— all for the advantage of his honoured masters, the proprie- 
tors — all in gratitude to the dear perfidi()pa^urt of direct- 
ors, tvho have been in a practice to heap “ insults on his per- 
son; slanders on his character, and indignities on his station ; 
who never had the confidence in him that they had in the 
meanest, of his predecessors.” * 

If you sanctioif this practice, if, after all you have ei\ 
acted from the people by your taxes and public inf'V”»sts ; 
you are to let loose your ser^nts upora them to extort 6'y 
bribery and peculation what they can from them, for the 
• purpose of^applying it to the public service only whenever 
they please, this shocking consequence will follow from it. 
If your governor is discovered in taking a bribe, he will say. 
What is that to you ? mindyqpr business; I intend it for t]ie 
public service. The man who dares to accuse him loses the 
favour of the governor-general and the India Company. 
They will say, the governor has been doing a meritorious 
action, extorting bribes for our benefit, and you have the im- 
pudence to think of prosecuting him. Bo thftt the moment the 
bribe is^Tletccted it is instantly turned'ihto a merit ; and we 
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^ ^shall prove tliat tins is the case with Mr. Hastings, whenever 
*a bribe has been discovered. 

1 am now to inform your lordships, that, when he made 
these great discoveries to the court of directors, he never 
tells them who gave him the rfloney ;• upon what occasion he 
received it ; by what hands ; or to what purposes he applied it. 

"When he can himself give no account of his motives, and 
even declares that he cannot assign any cause, I am author- 
ized and required to find motives for him— corrupt mptiyes 
for a corrupt act. There is no-one capital act of his adminis- 
tration that did not strongly imply- corruption. Wlien a 
man is known to be free frdm all imputation of taking money, 
and it becomes an established part of bis character, the errors, 
or even crimes, of his administration ought to be, and are in 
general, traced to other sources. You know it is a maxim. 
But ouce convict a man of bribery in any instance, and once 
by direct evidence, and you are furnished wntb a rule of irre- 
sistible nresuraption that every other irregular act, by which 
unlawful gain may arise, is done upon the same corrupt 
motive, kernel malus priBsumitur ftemper mal us. As for good 
acts caudour, chanty, justice, oblige me not to assign evil 
motives, unless they serve some scandalous purpose, or 
terminate in boiPq manifest evil end, — so justice, reason, and 
common sense compel me to suppose that wicked acts have 
been done upon motives correspondent to their nature. 
Otherwise I reverse all the principles of judgment which can 
^ide th^ human mind, and accept even the symptoms, the 
fearks, and criteria of guilt, as presumptions of innocence, 
to^g^-that confounds good and evil is an enemy to the ffood. 

” His conduct upon these jjccasions may be tbou^F irra- 
tional. But, thank Ood, guilt was never a rational thing; it 
distorts all the faculties of the mind, it perverts them, it 
leaves a man no longer in the free use of his reason ; it puts 
him into confusion. He has recourse to such miserable and 
absurd expedients for covering his guilt, as all those who are 
used to sit in the seat of judgment know have been the cause 
of detection of half the villanies in the world. To argue that 
these could not be his reasons, because they were not wise, 
sound, and substantial, would be to suppose, what is not true, 
that bad men always discreet and able. But I can very 
well from the circumstances discover motives, which may 
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aflect a giddy, superficial, shattered, guilty, anxious, restless* 
mind, full of the weak resources of fraud, craft, and intrigue, 
that might induce him to make these discoveries, and to make 
them in the manner he has done. Not rational and well- 
fitted for their purposes, I am very ready to admit. For 
(lod forbid that guilt should ever leave a man the free, undis- 
turbed use of his ficulties. For as guilt never rose from a 
true use of our rational faculties, so it is very frequently 
subversive of them. God forbid that prudence, the first of 
all the virtues, as well /is the supreme director of them all, 
should ever be employed in the service of any of the vices. — 
No ; it takes the lead, and is never found where justice does 
not accompany it ; and, if ever it is attempted to bring it into 
the service of the. vices, it immediately subverts their cause. 
It tends to their discovery, and, 1 hope and trust, finally to 
their utter ruin and destruction. 

In the first place I am to remark to your lordships, that 
the accounts he has given of one of these sums of money 
are totally false and contradictory. Now there is not a 
stronger presumption, nor can one want more reason, to judge 
a transaction fraudulent, than that the accounts given of it 
are contradicitory ; and ho has given three a^^unts utterly 
irreconcilable wdth each other. He is stUicd, How came 
you to* take bonds for this money if it was not your owm ? 
How came you to vitiate and corrupt the state of the Com- 
pany’s records, and to state yourself a lender to the Company, 
when in teality you was their debtor ? His answ^er w^as, 
really cannot tefl ; I have forgot my reasons ; the distance 
of time is so great (namely, % time of about tw^o yearts; 
or not BO long), I cannot give *an account of the matter; 
perhaps I had this motive ; perhaps I had another ; (but 
what is the most curious) perhaps I had none at all 
which I can now recollect. You shall hear the account 

which Mr. Hastings himself gives, his own fraudulent 
representation of these corrupt transactions. “ For my mo- 
tives for withholding the several receipts from the know- 
ledge of the council or of the court of directors, and for taking 
bonds for part of these sums, and paying others into the 
treasury as deposits on my own account, i have generally 
accounted in my letter to the honourable the court of directors 

VOL. VII. M 
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' of the 22d of May, 1782, namely, that I either choose to con- 
ceal the first receipts from public curiosity by receiving bonds 
for the amount, or possibly acted without any studied design 
which* my memory, at that of time, could verify ; 

and that 1 did not think it worth my care to observe the same 
means with the rest. It will not be expected that I should 
be able to give a more correct explanation of my intentions 
after a lapse of three years, having declared at the time that 
many particulars had escaped my remembrance ; neither 
shall I attempt to add more than the clearer affirmation of the 
facts implied in that report of them, and such inferences as 
necessarily or with a strong probability follow them.” 

, ' My lords, you see, as to any direct explanation, that he 
fairly gives it up : he has used artifice and stratagem, which 
he knows will not do ; and at last atteiijpts tn c.nyer_tlLfi 
treachery of his conduct by the treachery „of hi s, memory . 
Frequent applications were made to Mr. Hastings upon this 
article from the Company — gentle hints, gemitm colmihce — 
rather little amorous complaints, that he was not more open 
and communicative ; but all these gentle insijuiations w'ere 
never able to draw from him any further account till he 
came to Enghmd. When he came here, he left not only his 
memory, but aI^'his notes and references, behind in India. 
When in India, the Company could get no account of them, 
because he himself was not in England ; and when he w^as in 
Englaifd, they could get no account, because his papers were 
‘ in India. lie then sends over to Mr. .Larkins to give that 
account of his affairs which he w^as not able to give hiin- 
'self Observe, here is a taking money privately, cor- 
ruptly, and which was to b6 sanctified by the future upplica- 
tioTi of it, taking false securities to cover it ; and who, when 
called upon to tell whom he got the money from, for what 
ends, and on what occasion, neither will tell in India, nor can 
tell in England, but sends for such an account as he has 
thought proper to furnish. 

1 am now to bring before you an account of wdiat I think 
much the most serious part of the effects of his system of 
bribery, corruption, and peculation. My lords, I am to state 
to you the astopisliing and almost incredible means he made 
use of to lay all the country under contribution, to bring the 
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wliolc into sucli dejection as should put his bribes out .of th^, 
way of discovery. Such another example of ^pldnes^ ..and 
contrivance I believe the world cannot furnish. ^ 

1 have already shown amongst the mass of his corruptions, 
that he let the whole df the lands to farm to the banyans. 
Next, that he sold thewholeMahomedan government of that 
country to a woman. This was bold .enough, one should 
think ; but without entering into the circumsttmees of the 
revenue change, in 1772, I am, to tell your lordships, that he 
had appointed six provincial councils, each consisting of 
many members, who had the ordinary administration of civil 
justice in that country, and the whole business of the collec- 
tion of the revenues. 

These provincial councils accounted to the governor- 
general and council, who in the revenue department had tlio 
whole management, control, and regulation of the revenue. 
Mr. Hastings did in several papers to the court of directors 
declare, that the establishment of these provincial councils, 
which at first he stated only as experimental, had proved 
useful in the experiment. And on that use, and upon that 
experiment, he had sent even the plan of an act of parlia- 
ment, to have it confirmed with the last and most sacred au- 
thority of tliis country. The court of direolois desired, that, 
if he thouglit any other method more proper, he would send 
it to’ them for their approbation. 

Thus the whole face of the British government, the whole 
of its order and constitution, remained from 1772 to 1781. 
He had got rid^ some time before this period, by death, of 
G-eneral Clavering ; by death, of Colonel Monson ; and by 
vexa|jjjj)j and persecution, and Vs consequent dereliction of 
authority, he had shaken off Mr. Prancis. The whole coun- 
•cil consisting only of himself and Mr. Wbeler, he, having 
the casting vote, was in eftect the whole council ; and if ever 
there was a time when principle, decency, and decorum ren- 
dered it improper for him to do any extraordinary acts with- 
out the sanction of the court of directors, that was the time. 
Mr. Wheler w^as taken off, despair perhaps rendering the 
man, who had been in opposition futilely before, compliable. 
The man is dead. He certainly did uot* oppose him ; if he 
had, it would have been in vain. But tfiose very circum- 
stances, which rendered it atrocious in Mr. Hastings to make 

M 2 
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change, induced him to make this. — Tie thought that a 
m^m^mi’st| mp was not to he lost, — that other colleagues might 
’^me where ^e might he overpowered by a majority again, 
and noTaSTe to pursue his corrupt plans. Therefore he was 
resolved — your lordships will remark the whole of this most 
daring and systematic plan of bribery and peculation, — he 
resolved to put it out of the PQwej : of his council in future 
to check or control liim in any o/ms evil practices. 

The first thing ho did was to form an ostensible council at 
Calcutta for the management of the revenues, which was not 
efiectually bound, except it thought fit, to make any reference 
to the supreme council. Jle delegated to them — that is, to 
four covenanted servants — those functions which, by act of 
parliament and the Company’s orders, were to be exercised 
by the council general ; he delegated to four gentlemen, crea- 
tures of his own, his own powers, but he laid them out to 
good interest. It appears odd, that one of the first acts of a 
governor-general, so jealous of his power as he is known to 
be, as soon as he had all the powder in his owm hands, should 
be to put all the revenues out of his own control. This upon 
the first view is an extraordinary proceeding. His next step 
was, wi til out apprising the court of directors of his intention, 
or without havfeg given an idea of any, such intention to his 
colleagues while alive, either those who.died in India oi those 
who afterwards returned to Europe in one day, in a moment 
to annihilate the whole authority of the provincial councils, 
and delegate the whole power to these four gentlemen. 
These four gentlemen had for their secretary an agent given 
them ky Mr. Hastings ; a name that you will often hear of 
— a name at _the sound of whiph all Indm tuima^ ^^^pde— 
nioslWicked7 the most atrocious, the boldest, trie most 
dcixterous villain that ever the rank servitude of that country^ 
^ has produced. My lords, I am speJiking with the most as- 
sured freedojn, because there never was a friend of Mr. Hast- 
ings, there never was a foe of Mr. Hastings, there never was 
any human person that ever diftered on this occasion, or ex- 
pressed any other idea of Gunga Q-oyin iSing . the friend of 
.,Mr. Hastings, whe^yn he intruded with thismiportant post. 
But you shall lieAr :^om the account given by themselves 
what the couheif thought of their functions, of their efficiency 
for the charge, and in wffiose hands that efliciency really was. 
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I b^g, hope, and trust, that your lordships will learn from 
the persons theinsclves who were appointed to execute the 
office their opinion of the real ^execution of it, in order tliat 
you may judge of the pftin for which he destroyed the whole 
English administration in India. The committee must have 
a dewan, or executive officer, call him by what name you 
please. This man in fact has all the revenue paid at' the 
presidency at his disposal, and can, if he has any abilities, 
bring all the renters *nnder contribution. It is little advan- 
tage to restrain the c()mmittee tliem selves from bribery or 
corruption, when their executive officer has the power of 
practising both undetected. 

“ To display the arts employed by a native on such occa- 
sions would fill a volume^ lie discovers the secret resources 
of the zemindars and renters, their enemies and competitors ; 
and by the engines of hope and fear, raised upon these foun- 
.datfe ng, he can wo rh thep^ tn hi|y piirpnap The committee, 
with theTiest intentions, best abilities, and steadiest applica.- 
tion, must after all be a tool in the hands of their dewan.” 

Tour lordshi])s see what the’ opinion of the council was of 
their own constitution. You see for what it was made. You 
see for jvhat purposes the great revenue-trust was taken from 
the cdtincil general, from the supreme government. You 
see for what purposes the executive power was destroyed. 
You have it from one of the gentlemen of this commission, 
at first four in number, and afterwards five, who was the most 
active eflicient member of it. You see it was made for the 
purpose of being a tool in the hands of Guiiga Govin Sing ; 
];hat inj^grity, ability, and vigilance could avail nothing ; that 
the wnote country might be laid under contribution by this 
nan, and that he could thus practise bribery with impunity. 
Thus, your lordships see, the delegation of all the authority 
)f the country, above and below, is given by Mr. Hastings to 
;his Gunga Govin Sing. The screen, the veil spread 
his transaction, is tom open by the very people themselves 
vho are the tools in it. They confess they can do nothing ; 
hey know they are instruments in hands of Gunga 
1-ovin Sing ; and Mr. Hastings uses his name and authority 
o make them such in the hands of the basest’ the wickedest,, 
he corf.Lipie^, the most audacious and atrocious villaiii ever i 
leard of. It is to him all the English authority is sacrificed, 
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and four gentlemen are appointed to be his tools and instru- 
ments. — Tools and instruments for what ? They themselves 
state, that, if he has the incljnation, he has the power and 
ability, to lay the whole country undfer contribution ; tliat he 
enters into the most minute secrets of every individual in it, 
gets into the bottom of their family affairs, and has a power 
totally to subvert and destroy them ; and we shall show upon 
that head ’ that he well fulfilled the purposes for which he 
•was appointed. Did Mr. Hastings nrejbjend to say, that he 
destroyed the provincial councils for their corruptness or in- 
sufilciency, when he dissolved them ? No ^ he says he has 
no objection to their competency, no charge to make against 
their conduct, but that he has destroyed them for his new 
arrangement. And what is his new arrangement ? Hunga 
Govin Sing. Porty English gentlemen were removed from 
their offices by that change. Mr. Hastings did it, however, 
very economically ; for all thnse gentlemen were instan|,1vy|)| 
upon pensions, a nd consequently burdened the establishment 
with anew ctiarge. Well, but the new council w^as formed 
and constituted upon a very ectonomical principle also. These 
five gentlemen^ you will have it in proof, with the necessary 
expenses of their office, were a charge of £62,000 a yepr upon 
the establishment. But for great, eminent, capital services, 
£62,000, though a much larger sum than what was thought 
fit to be allowed for the members of the supreme council 
itself, may be admitted. I will pps it . It shall be granted 
to Mr. Hastings that these pensions, though they created a 
new burden bn the eiitablishment, were all well disposed, 
provided the council did tiieir duty. But yon have heard 
what they say themselves — they are not there put to do any 
duty, they can do no duty^ their abilities, their integrity 
avail them nothing, — ^they are tools in the hands of Gunga 
Govin Sing, Mr. Hastings then ha|3 loaded the revenue 
with £62,000 a year, to make Gunga Govin Sing master of 
the kingdom of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. What must the 
thing to be moved be, when the machinery, when the necessary 
tools for Gunga Govin Sing, have cost £62,000 a year to the 
Company? TherV it is — ^it is not my representation — not 
the representatibn of observant strangers, of good and decent 
people, that understand the nature of that service, but the 
opinion of the tools themselves. 
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Now, did Mr. Ilastings. employ Gunga Govin Siog witk-, 
out a knowledge of his character ? His character was known 
to Mr. Hastings ; it was recorded long before, when he was 
turned out of another office. * During my long residence, 
says he, in this country,* this is the first time I heard of the 
character of Gunga Govin Sing being infamous. No in- 
formation I have received, though I have heard mmy people 
speak ill of him, ever pointed to any particular act of infamy 
committed by Gunga Govin Sing. I have no intimate 
knowledge of Gung& .Govin Sing. What I understood of 
his character has been from Europeans as well as natives. 
After — “ He had many enemies at the time he was proposed 
to be employed in the Company's service, and not one advo- 
cate among the natives who had immediate access to myself. 
I think, therefore, if his ‘character had been such as has been 
described, the knowledge of it could hardly have failed to 
have been ascertained to me by the specific facts. I have 
■Picard him loaded, as I have many others, with general re- 
proaches, but have never heard any one express a doubt of 
his dbiUties'^ Now, if anything in the world should induce 
you to put the whole trust of the revenues of Bengal, both 
above and below, into the hands of a single man, and to 
delegate to him the whole jurisdiction of the country, it must 
be that he cither was*, or ^ least was reputed to be, a man of 
integrity. Mr. Hastings does not pretend that he is reputed 
to be a man of integrity. He knew that he was not able to 
contradict the charge brought against him ; and that he had 
• been turned otft of office by his colleagues, for reasons as- 
signed upon record, and appro^d by the directors, — for jnal- 
yersatmn in office. He had, indeed, crept again into the 
^ Calcutta committee ; and they were upon the point of turning 
him out for malversation, when Mr. Hastings saved them the 
trouble by turning out the whole committee, consisting of a 
president and five inembers. So that in all times, in all cha- 
racters, in all places, he stood as a man of a bad charaefer 
though supposed to be a man of great 

abilities.. 

My lords, permit me for one moment tp drop my represent- 
ative character here, and to speak to your Iprdships only as a 
man of some experience in the world, and conversant with the 
affairs of men, and with the characters of men. 
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.1 do .then declare ray conviction, and wish it may stand re- 
corded to nosteritv. that t h ere never was a dad man that had 
ability f<^r it is not m the nafe^ of sucli men^ 

their minds are so distorted tp selfish purposes, to knavish, 
artificial, and crafty means of accomplishing those selfish 
ends, that, if put to any good service, they are poor, dull, 
helpless. Their natural faculties never have that direction, 
— they are paralytic on that side ; — the muscles, if I may use 
the expression, that ought to move it are all dead. They 
know nothing, but how to pursue selfish" ends by wicked and 
indirect means. No man ever knowingly employed a bad 
man on account of his abilities, but for evil ends, Mr. 
Hastings knew this man to be bad all the world knew him 
to be bad ; and how did he employ him ? In such a manner 
as that he might be controlled by others ? A great deal 
might be said for him, if this had been the case. There 
might be circumstances in which such a man might be used 
in a subordinate capacity. But who ever thought of putting 
such a man virtually in possession of the whole authority 
both of the commitee and the council general, and of the reve- 
nues of the whole country ? 

As soon as we find Gunga Govin Sing here, we find him 
employed in the way in which he was meant to be employed ; 
that is to say, we find him employed in taking corrupt bribes 
and corrupt presents for Mr. Hastings. Though the com-, 
mittee were tools in his hands, he was a tool in the hands of 
Mr. Hastings; for he had, as we shall prove, constant, 
uniform, and close communications with ‘Mr. Hastings. 
And, indeed, we may be saved a good deal of the trouble of 
proof ; for Mr. Hastings hiniself, by acknowledging hin| to 
be his bribe-broker,, has pretty well authenticated a secret 
correspondence between them. For the next great bribe 
as yet discovered to be taktm by Mr. Hastings, about the 
time of his great operation of 1781, was the bribe of £40,000, 
which we enlarge to have been privately taken from one of 
two persons, but from which is not yet ascertained, but paid 
to him through thi^ fl^tipjis black argent of his iniquit ies, 
Gimga Goyjn^Sini^. *"TEe discovery is made by another 
agent of his, called jSjr* Larkins, one of his white bribe joon- 
fida^ts, and by him made accountant-general to the supreme 
presidency. For this sum, so clandestinelfr and corruptly 
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taken, he received a bond to himself, on his own accaiint, asi 
for money lent to the Company. Por, upon the fr(*(iuent, 
pressing, tender solicitations of the court of director’s, always 
insinuated to him in a very jiclicate manner, Mr. Hastings 
had wTitten to Mr. Lahkins to find out, if he could, some of 
his own bribes ; and accordingly Mr. Larkins sent over an 
account of various bribes ; an account which, even before it 
comes directly in evidence before you, it wdll be pleasant to 
your lordships to read. In this account, under the head 
Dinaqepore, No. 1, 1 find, Diiplicate copy of ilie particul(irs 
ofdehts^ in tvhich the component pearls of sundry sums receicedf 
on the account of the Honourahle Company of Merchants trading 
to the J£ast-Indics were received hy Mr. Ilaslinys, and paid to 
the sub-ireasurerl' Wo find here, T>inaycpore pesheush, four 
lachs of rupees — cahuleaf, that is, an agreement to pay four 
lacks of rupees, of which three were received, and one re- 
mained in balance at the time this account was made out. 
All that we can learn from this account, after all our re- 
searches, after all the court of directors could do to squeeze 
it out of him, is — that he received from Dinagepore, at twelve 
monthly jiayments, a sum of about throe lacks of rqpees, 
upon an engagennent to pay him four ; — that is, he received 
about £30,000 out of £40,000 which was to be paid him ; 
and we are told that- he received this sum through the hands 
of Giinga Goviii Sing; and that he was exceedingly angry 
with Gunga Govin Sing for having kept back or defrauded 
him of the sum of £10,000 out of the £40,000. To keep back 
from him the fourth part of the whole bribe was very repre- 
hensible behaviour in Gunga Jlovin Sing, certainly very un- 
worthy of the great and higH trust which Mr. Hastings 
reposed in his integrity. My lords, this letter tells us Mr. 
Hastings was much irritated at Gunga Govin Sing. You will 
hereafter see how' Mr. Hastings behaves to persons against 
whom he is irritated for their frauds upon him in their joint 
concerns. In the mean time Gunga Govin Sing rests vdth 
you as a person with whom Mr. Hastings is displeased on 
account of infidelity, iu the honourable trust of bribe-under- 
takerjmd manager, 

My lords, you are not very much enCghtened, I believe, 
by seeing these words Dinagepore pesh^ush. We find a 
province, we find a sum of money, we find an agent, and 
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•VTG find’ a receiver. The promnce is Dinagepore^ the agent 
is Qunga Govin Sing, the sum agreed on is £40,000, and the^ 
receiver of a part of that is Mr. JELastings. This is all that 
can be •seen. Who it was thai gave^ this sum of money to- 
Mr. Hastings in this manner does "no way appear, — it is 
murder hy persons unknown ; and this is the way in which 
Mr. Hastings, after all the reiterated solicitations of parlia- 
ment, of the Company, and the public, has left the account 
of this bribe. 

Let us, however, now see what was. the state of transac- 
tions at Dinagepore at that period. For if Mr. Hastings, 
in the transactions at that period, did anything for that 
country, it must be presumed this money was given for those 
acts ; for Mr. Hastings confesses it was a sum of money cor- 
ruptly received, but honestly applied. It does not signify 
much, at first view, from whom he received it \ it is enough 
to fix upon him that he did receive it. But because the 
consequences of his bribes make the main part of what I 
intend to bring before your lordships, I shall beg to state to 
you, with your indulgence, what 1 have been able to dis- 
cover by a very close investigation of the records respecting 
this business of Dinagepore. 

Dinagepore, Rungpore, and Edrackpore make a country, I 
believe, pretty nearly as large as all the northern counties 
of England, Yorkshire included ; it is no mean country, and 
it has a prince of great, ancient, illustrious descent at the 
head of it, called the Eajah of Dinagepore. 

I find that, about the month of July, 1780, the Eajah of 
Dinagepore after a long and lingering illness died, leaving a 
half brother and an adopted son. A litigation respecting the 
succession instantly arose in the family ; and this litigation 
was of course referred to, and was finally to be decided by, 
the governor-general in council, — being the ultimate au- 
thority to which the decision of all these questions was to 
be' referred. This cause ctoe before Mr. Hastings, and I 
find that he decided the question in favour of the adopted 
son of the Eajah against his half brother. I find that upon 
that decision a rent was settled, and a pesheush, or fine, 
paid. — So that AH is in this transaction is fair and 

above-board ; tli® is a dispute settled ; there is a fine paid ; 
there is a rent reserved to the Company ; and the whole is 
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a fair settlement. But I find along with it very extraordinary 
acts ; for I find Mr. Hastings taking part in favour of the 
minor, agreeably to the principles of others, and contrary to 
his own. I find that he gave the guardianship of this 
adopted son to the brother of the Bannee, as she is called, 
or the widow of the deceased Eajah ; and though the hear- 
ing and settliM of this business was Actually a part of the 
duty of his office, yet I find that, when the steward of the 
province of Dinagepore was coming down to represent this 
case to Mr. Hastings, Mr. Hastings, on pretence that if 
would only tend to increase the family dissensions, so fai 
from hearing fully all the parties ifi this business, not onl^ 
sent him back, but ordered him to be actually turned out o1 
his office. If then the^£ 40,000 be the same with the mone) 
taken from the Eajah in 1780, to which account it seems tc 
refer (for it was taken in regular payments, beginning J ulj 
1780, and ending at the same period in 1781), it was a sum 
of money corruptly taken by him as a judge in a litigation 
of inheritance between two great parties. So that he re* 
ceived the sum of £40,000 for a judgment; which, whethei 
that judgment was right or wrong, true Or false, he corruptl} 
received. 

Tfiis sum was received, as your lordships will observe, 
through Gunga Govin Sing. He was tho broker of the 
agreement; he was the person who was to receive it b} 
monthly instalments, and he was to pay it to Mr. Hastings 
— His son was in the office of register-geftieral of the whole 
country, who had in his custody all the papers, documents 
and everything which could ^nd to settle a litigation amon^ 
the parties. 

If Mr. Hastings took this bribe from the Eajah of Dinagc- 
pore, he took a bribe from an iiifant of five years old througl 
the hands of the register. That is, the judge receives t 
bribe though the hands of the keeper of the gencalogiet 
of the family, the records, and other documents, which musi 
have had the principal share in settling the question. 

This history of this Dinagepore pesl^ush is the public one 
received by the Company, and whicK^Ss entered upon the 
record — but not the private, and probabljjithe true, history oj 
this corrupt transaction. 

Very soon after this decision, very soon after this peshcusl 
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was given, wc find all the officers of the young Bajah, who was 
supposed to have given it, turned out of their employment by 
Gunga Govin Sing, by the very man who received the 
c^i fol* Mr. Hastings. We find theip all turned out of their 
eihployments ; we find them all accused, without any appear- 
ance or trace in the records of any proof of emb^ ytoent . of 
neglect in the education of the minor BajahJ^’ortharoisman- 
agement of his aflairs, or the allotment of an unsuitable allow’- 
ance. And accordingly to prevent the relations of his adopted 
mother — to prevent those who might be supposed to have an 
immediate interest in the family — from abusing the trust of 
his education, and the trust of the management of his fortune, 
Gunga Govin 8ing — (for I trust- your lordships would not 
sufier me, if 1 had a mind, to quote that tool of a thing the 
committee of revenue, bought at £62,000 a year, you would 
not sufier me to name it, especially when you know all the 
secret agency of bribes in the hand of Gunga Govin Sing) — 
this Gunga Govin Sing produces soon after another charac- 
ter, to whom he consigns the custody of the whole family and 
the whole province. 

I will do Mr. Hastings the justice to say, that, if he had 
known there was another man more accomplished in aU ini- 
quity than Gunga Govin Sing, he would not have given. him 
the first place in his confidence. But there is another next 
to him in the country, whom you are to hear of by and by, called 
jPebi Sing. This person, in the universal opinion of all Beia^ 
gal^lMSTIked next* to Gunga Govin Sing ; and, what is very 
curious, they have been recorded by Mr. Hastings as rivals iu 
the same virtues. 

Arcades atnbo, 

Et cantare pares, et respoiiderc parati. 

But Mr. Hastings has the happiest modes in the w^orld ; these 
rivals were reconciled on this occasion, and Gunga Govin 
Sing appoints Debi Sing, superseding all the other officers for 
no* reason whatevc^r^hpon record. And because like cham- 
pions they ought in pairs, there is an English gentle- 
man, one Mr. Gr3|^P|||; w^hom you wdll hear of presently, ap- 
pointed along Absolute strangers to the Bajah’s 

family, the fijp^ippthey do is — to cut off 1000 out of 1600 
a month £rojr||B« allow^ance. They state (though there was 
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a great number of dependants to maintain) that 600. would 
be enough to maintain him. Tliere appears, in tlie account 
of these proceedings to be such a flutter about the care of the 
Eajah, arid the management of his household ; in short, that 
there never was such a* tender guardianship as, always with 
the knowledge of Mr. HastingB, is exercised over this poor 
Eajah, who h^ad just given, if he did give, £40,000 for his oim 
inheritance, if it was his due, — for the inheritance of others, 
if it was not his due. One would think he was entitled to 
some mercy ; but probably, because the money could not 
otherwise be supplied, his establishment was cut down by 
Bebi Sing and Mif Groodlad a thousand a month, which is 
just twelve thousand a year. 

When Mr. Hastings had appointed those persons to the 
guardianship, who had an interest in the management of the 
Eajah’s education and fortune, one should have thought, be- 
•fore they were turned out, he would at least have examined 
whether such a step was proper or not. No ; they were 
turned out without any such examination ; and when I come 
to inquire into the proceedings of Gunga Govin Sing’s com- 
mittee,^ do not find that the new guardians have brought 
to account one single shilling they received, appointed as they 
were by that council. newly made to superintend all the affairs 
of tht3 Eajah. 

There is not one word to be found of an account : Debi 
Sing’s honour, fidelity, and disinterestedness, and that of Mr. 
Goodlad^ is sufiicient ; and that is the way in which the 
management and superintendence of one of the greatest houses 
in that country is given to the guardianship of strangers. 
And how is it managed ? Welitid Bebi Sing in possession of 
the Eajah’s family, in possession of his affairs, in the man- 
agement of his whole zemindary ; and in the course of the 
next year he is to give him in farm the whole of the reve- 
nues of these three provinces. Now whether the pesheush 
was received for the nomination of the Eajah, as a bribe 'in 
judgment, or whether Mr. Hastings got it from Bebi Sing, as 
a bribe in office, for appointing him to the guardianship’ of a 
family that did not belong to him, and for the dominion of 
three great and once w^ealthy provipces — wdiich is best or 
worst 1 shall not pretend to determine. l?ou find the Eajah 
in his possession. You find his education, his household !n 
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his possession. The public revenues are in his possession ; 
they ar^ given over to him. 

If we look at the records, the letting of these provinces 
appears to have been carried^ on by the new committee of 
revenue, as the course and order of business required it should. 
But by the investigation into Mr. Hastings’s money trans- 
actions, the insufficiency and fallacy of these records is mani- 
fcbt beyond a doubt. From this investigation it is discovered, 
that it was in reality a bargain secretly struck between the 
Governor- General and l)ebi Sing; and ‘that the committee 
were only employed in the mere official forms. Prom the 
time tliat ]5dr. Hastings new modelled the revenue system, 
nothing is seen in its true shape. We now know, in spite 
of the fallacy of these records, who the true granter was ; it 
will not be amiss to go a little further in suppl} ing their de- 
fects, and to inquire a little concerning the grantee. This 
makes it nccei»sary for me to inform your lordships who Debi ' 
8ing is. 


[Mr, Burl^e read the committee's recommendation of Deli Sing 
to the Ooriernor- General and council: hut the copy of the 
paper alluded to is wanting.'] 

*#«■##*#* 

Here is a choice ; here is T)ebi Sing presented for his know- 
ledge in business, his trust and fidelity; and that he is a 
person against whom no objection can be made. * This is 
presented to Mr. Hastings, by him recorded in the council 
books, and by him transmitted to the court of directors. 
Mr. Hastings has since recorded, that he knew this Debi 
{Sing (though he here publicly authorizes the nomination of 
him to all that great body of trusts), that he knew him to be ' 
a man completely capable of the most atrocious iniquities 
that were ever charged upon man. Debi Sing is appointed 
to all those great trusts through the means of Gunga Govin 
Sing, from whom he (Mr. Hastings) had received £30,000 as 
a part of a bribe. ^ 

Now though it is a largo field, though it is a thing that, I 
must confess, I feel a reluctance almost in venturing to un- 
dertake, exhaus|(^ft as I am, yet such is the magnitude of the 
affair, such the evil consequences that followed from a sys- 
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tern of bribery, sucb tbe horrible conseq^uejices of supersediijg 
all the persons in office in the country, to give it into the 
hands of Debi Sing, that though it is the public opinion, and 
though no man that has ever Jieard the name of Dohi Sing 
does not know, that h% was only ^second to Gunga Govin 
Sing, yet it is not to my purpose, unless I prove that Mr. 
Hastings knew his character at the very time he accepts him 
as a person against whom no exception could be made. 

It is necessary to inform your lordships who this Debi Sing 
was, to whom these 'great trusts were committed, and those 
great provinces given. 

It may be thought, and not unnaturally, that in this sort 
of corrupt and venal appointment to high trust and office, Mr. 
Ilastirigs has no .other consideration than the money he re- 
ceived. But whoever thinks so will be deceived. Mr. Hast- 
ings was very far from indifferent to the character of tho 
persons he dealt with. On the contrary, he made a most 
careful selection; he had a very scrupulous regard to the 
aptitude of the men for the purposes for which he employed 
them ; and was much guided by his experience of their con- 
duct in those offices which had been sold to them upon for- 
mer occasions. ^ 

Except Gunga G^vin Sing (whom, as justice required, 
Mr, Hastings distinguished by the highest marks of his con- 
fidence), there was not a man in Bengal, perhaps not upon 
earth, a match for this Debi Sing. He was not an unknown 
subject f not one rashly taken up as an experiment. He 
was a tried man ; and if there had been one more desperately 
and abandonedly corrupt, m^re wildly and flagitiously op- 
pressive, to bo found unemployed in India, large as his offers 
were, Mr. Hastings would not have taken this money from 
Debi Sing. 

Debi Sing was one of those who in the early stages of 
the English power in Bengal attached himself to those na- 
tives who then stood high in office. He courted Mahonled 
Beza K-han, a Mussulman of the highest rank, of the tribe of 
Koreish, whom I have already mentioned, then at the head 
of the revenue, and now at the head of the criminal justice 
of Bengal, with all the supple assiduity* of which those w ho 
possess no valuable airt or useful talent ate commonly com- 
plete masters. Possessing large funds acquired by his ap- 
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pr.enticeship and iiovjtiate in the lowest frauds, he was en- 
abled to lend to this then powerful man, in the several emer- 
g^encies of his variable fortune, very large sums of money. 
This gicat man liad been brought dowm by Mr. Hastings, 
under the orders of the court of directors, upon a cruel charge 
to Calcutta. He was accused of many crimes, and acquitted 
£220,000 in debt. That is to say, as soon as he was a great 
debtor he ceased to be a great criminal. 

Hebi Sing obtained by his services no slight influence over 
Maliomed Heza Klian, a person of a character very different 
from his. 

From that connection he w^as appointed to tho farm of the 
revenue, and inclusively of the government of Purnea, a pro- 
vince of very great extent, and then in a state o^ no incon- 
siderable opulence. In this office he Exerted his talents with 
so much vigour and industry, that in a very short time the 
province was half depopulated, and totally ruined. 

The farm, on the expiration of his lease, was taken by a 
sot of adventurers in this kind of traffic from Calcutta. !But 
when the new undertakers came to survey the object of their 
future operc^ipns and future profits, they were so shocked 
at the hideoy g and scenes of misery and desolation 

that glarSTupon thcih in every quarteri that they instantly 
fled out of the country, and thought theihselvcs but too happy 
to be permitted, on the payment of a penalty of £12,000, to 
be from their engagements. 

To give in a few words as clear an idea as I am* able to 
give of the immense volume which might be composed of 
the vexations, violence, and ratline of 1 hat tyrannical admin- 
istration, the territorial revenue of Purnoa, which had been 
let to Debi Sing at the rate of £160,000 sterling a year, 
was witli difficul^. leased for a yearly sum under £90,000 ; 
and with all rigOOT of^aAjfcn produced in effect little more 
than £60, OOfiC tailing ^fiitly below one half of its original 
estimate. — So entirely did the administration of Debi Sing 
exhaust all the resources of the province ; so totally did his 
baleful influence blast the very hope and spring of dl future 
revenue. 

The administration of Debi Sing was too notoriously de- 
structive not to cause a general clamour. It was impossible 
that it should be passed over without animadversion. Accord- 
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ingly, in the month of September, 1772, Mr. Hastings^ then 
at the head of the committee of circuit, removed him for mal- 
administration ; and he has since publicly declared on record, 
that he knew him to be capable of all the most horrid and 
atrocious crimes that cad be imputed to man. 

This brand, however, was only a mark for Mr. Hastings to 
find him out hereafter in the crowd ; to identify him for his 
own;' and to call him forth into action when his virtues 
should be sufficiently matured for the services in which he 
afterwards employed bi.m through his instruments, Mr. An- 
derson and Qunga Govin Sing. Jn the mean time he left 
I)ebi Sing to the direction of his own good genius. 

Debi Sing was stigmatii^ in the Company’s records, his 
reputation was gone, but MiS funds were safe. In the arrange- 
ment made by Mr. Hasttugs in the year 1773, by which pro- 
vincial councils were formed, Debi Sing became deputy 
steward, or secretary (soon in effect and influence principal 
steward), to the provincial council of Moorshedabad, tho 
seat of the old government, and the first province of the 
kingdom ; and to his charge were committed various exten- 
sive and populous provinces, yielding an annual revenue of 
120 lacks of rupees, or^ £1,500,000. This division of pro- 
vincial council includ^ Hungporc, Edrackpore, and others, 
where *he obtained siwh a knowledge of their resources as 
subsequently to get possession of them. 

Debi Sing found this administration composed mostly of 
young md!n dissipated and fond of pleasure, as is usual at 
that time of life;* but desirous of reconciling those pleasures 
which usually consume wealth, ^ith the means of making a 
great and speedy fortune; at *once eager candidates for 
opulence, and perfect novices in all the roads that lead to it. 
Debi Sing commiserated their youth and inexperience and 
tjook upon him to be their guide. 

There is a revenue in that country raised by a tax more 
productive than laudable. It is an impositron on public 
prostitutes, a duty upon the societies of dancing girls ; those 
.seminaries from which Mr. Hastings has selected an admin- 
istrator of justice and governor of kingdoms. Debi Sing 
thought it expedient to farm this tax ; mot jnly because he 
icglected no sort of gain, but because he regarded it as no 
contemptible means of power and influence. Accordingly, 

VOL. VII. M 
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in plain terms, ho opened a legal brothel, out of which he 
carefully reserved (you may be sure) the very flower of his 
collection for the entertainment of his young superiors; 
ladies ’recommended not only .by personal merit, but, accord- 
ing to the eastern custom, by sw6et and enticing names 
which he had given them. For, if they were to be trans- 
lated, they would sound — Riches of my Life ; Wealth of my 
Soul ; Treasure of Perfection ; Diamond of Splendour ; Pearl 
of Price ; Ruby of Pure Blood, and other metaphorical de- 
scriptions, that, calling up dissonant passions to enhance the 
value of the general harmony, heightened the attractions of 
love with the allurements of avarice. A moving seraglio of 
these ladies alw§,ys attended his progress, and were always 
brought to the splendid and multiplied entertainments with 
which he re galecL his council. In these festivities, whilst his 
guests were engaged with the seductions of beauty, the in- 
toxications of the most delicious wines of France, and the 
voluptuous vapour of perfumed India smoke, uniting the 
vivid satisfactions of Europe with the torpid blandishments 
of Asia, the great magician himself, chaste in the midst of 
dissoluteness, sober in the centre of debauch, vigilant in the 
lap of negligence and oblivion, attended with an eagle’s eye 
the mon^ent for thrusting m businesa. tand at such times was 
able to^^arr^ without difficulty points of shameful enormity, 
which at other hours he would not so much as have dared to 
mention to his employers, young men rather careless and 
inexperienced than intentionally corrupt. Not satisfied with 
being pander to their pleasures, he anticipated, and was pur- 
veyor to, their wants, and suj^lied them with a constant com- 
mand of money ; and by these means he reigned with an un- 
controlled dominion over the province and over its governors.^ 
For you are to understand that in many things we are 
very much misinformed with regard to the true seat of power 
in India. Whilst we trere proudly calling India a British 
government, it was in substance a government of the lowest, 
basest, and most flagitious of the native rabble; to whom 
the far greater part of the English, who figured in employ- 
ment and stiation, had from their earliest youth been slaves 
and instrumentf. Banyans had anticipated the period of 
their ^wer in premature advances of money, and have ever 
after obtained the entire dominion over their nominal masters. 
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By these various ways and means Debi Sing contrived to' 
add job to job, employment to employment, and to hold, be- 
sides the farms of two very considerable districts, various 
trusts in the revenue; sometimes openly appearing*, some- 
times hid two or thretf deep in false names ; emerging into 
light, or shrouding himself in darkness, as successful or de- 
feated crimes rendered him bold or cautious. Every one of 
these trusts w^as marked with its own fraud ; and for one of 
those frauds committed by him in another name, by which he 
became deeply in balance to the revenue, he was publicly 
w'hipped hyj)roay. 

All this while Mr. Hastings kept his eye upon him, and 
attended to his progress. But, as he rose in Mr. Hastings’s 
opinion, he fell ip that of his immediate employers. By de- 
grees, as reason prevailed, and the fumes of pleasure evapor- 
ated, the provincial council emerged from their first depend- 
ence ; and, finding nothing but infamy attending the councils 
and services of such a man, resolved to dismiss him. In Ihis 
strait, and crisis of his power, the artist turned himself into 
all shapes. He offered great sums individually ; he offered 
them collectively; and at last put a carte blanche on the 
table — All to no purpose ! What, are you stones ? — Have 
I not.men to deal with ? — Will flesh and blood refuse me ? 

"VVHien Debi Sing found that the council had entirely 
escaped, and were proof against his ofiers, he left them with 
a sullen and menacing silence. He applied where he had 
good intelligence that these offers would be well received ; 
and that he shfould at once be revenged of the council, and 
obtain all the ends which tljrough them he had sought in 
vain. 

Without hesitation or scruple Mr. Hastings sold a set of 
innocent officers ; sold his fejlow-servants of the Company, 
entitled by every duty to his protection ; sold English sub- 
jects, recommended by every tie of national sympathy ; sold 
the honour of the British government itself ; without chafgc, 
without complaint, without allegation of crime in conduct, or 
of insufficiency in talents ; he sold them to the most know n 
and abandoned character which the rank servitude of that 
clime produces. For him^ ho entirely* brok-e and quashed 
the council of Moorahedabad, which had* been the settled 
government for twelve years (a long period in the change- 
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ful history of India), at a time too when it had acquired a 
great degree of consistency, an official experience, a know- 
ledge and habit of business, and was making full amends for 
early errors. 

For now Mr. Hastings, having btiried Colonel Monson 
and General Clavering, and having shaken off' Mr. Francis, 
who retired half dead from office, began at length to respire ; 
he found elbow-room once more to display his genuine nature 
and disposition, and to make amends in a riot and debauch 
of pecuiation for the forced abstinence "to which he was re- 
duced during the usurped dominion of honour and integrity. 

It was not enough that the English were thus sacrificed 
to the revenge of Debi Sing. It was necessary to deliver 
over the natives to his avarice. By the intervention of bribe 
brokerage he united the two great rivals in iniquity, who be- 
fore, from an emulation of crimes, w^ore enemies to each 
other, Gunga Govin Sing and Pebi Sing. He negotiated 
the bribe and the farm of the latter through the former ; and 
Debi Sing was invested in farm for two years with the three 
provinces of Dinagepore, Edrackpore, and Eungpore ; ter- 
ritories making together a tract of land superior in dimen- 
sions to the northern counties of England, Yorkshire in- 
cluded. 

To prevent anything which might proVc an obstacle on .the 
full swing of his genius, he removed all the restraints which 
had been framed to give an ostensible credit, to give some 
show of official order, to the plans of revenue administration 
framed from time to time in Bengal. An officer, called a 
dewan, had been established m the provinces, expressly as a 
check oil the person who should act as farmer-general. 
This office he conferred along with that of farmer-general on 
Debi Sing, in order that Debi might become an effectual 
check upon Sing ; and thus these provinces, without inspec- 
tion, without control, without law, and without magistrates, 
were delivered over by Mr^ Hastings, bound hand and foot, 
to the discretion of the man whom he had before recorded as 
the destroyer of Pumea, and capable of every the most atro- 
cious wickedness tHt could be imputed to man. 

Fatally for natives of India, every wild project and 
every corrupt fi^e of Mr. Hastings, and those whose example 
he followed, is covered with a pretended increase of revenue 
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to the Company. Mr. Ilastings would not pocket liis bribe 
of £40,000 for himself, without letting the Company in as a 
sharer and accomplice. Tor the province of Eungpore, the 
object to which I mean in this instance to contiife your 
attention, £7000 a yeal was added. But lest this avowed 
increase of rent should seem to lead to oppression, great and 
religious care was taken in the covenant, so stipulated with 
Debi Sing, that Ms increase should not arise from any addi- 
tional assessment whatsoever on the country, but solely from 
improvements in the qultivation, and the encouragement to 
be given to the hindh older and liusbandman. But as Mr. 
Hastings’s bribe of a far greater sum was not guarded by 
any such provision, it was left to the discretion of the donor 
in what manner lue was to indemnify himself for it. 

Debi Sing fixed the Seat of his authority at Dinagepore, 
where, as soon as he arrived, he did not lose a moment in 
doing his duty. If Mr. Hastings can forget his covenant, 
you may easily believe that Debi Sing had not a more correct 
memory ; and, accordingly, as soon as he came into the pro- 
vince he instantly broke every covenant which he had 
entered into, as a restraint on his avarice, rapacity, and ty- 
ranny w'hich, from the highest of the nobility and gentry to 
the mwest husbandman, were afterwards exercised, with a 
stern and unrelenting impartiality, upon the whole people. 
For notwithstanding the province before Debi Sing’s lease 
was, from various causes, in a state of declension, and in 
balance for^ the revenue of the preceding year, at his very 
first entrance ihto office he forced from the zemindars or 
landed gentry an enormous increase of their tribute. They 
refused compliance. On this Vefusal he threw the whole 
, body of zemindars into prison ; and thus in bonds and fetters 
compelled them to sign their own ruin by an increase of rent 
which they knew they could never realize. 

Having thus gotten them under, he added exaction to ex- 
action, so that every day announced sofhe new and varied 
demand ; until exhausted by these oppressions they were 
brought to the extremity to which he meant to drive them, 
the sale of their lands. 

The lands held by the zemindars of th^t Oountry are of 
many descriptions. The first and most general are those 
that pay revenue. The others are of the nature of demesne 
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lands^ which are free and pay no rent to government. The 
laEter are for the immediate support of the zemindars and 
their families, as from the former they derive their influence, 
authority, and the means of upholding their dignity. The 
lands of the former description were immediately attached, 
sequestered, and sold for the most trifling consideration. The 
rent-free lands, the best and richest lands of the whole pro- 
vince, were sold — sold for — what do your lordships* think ? 
— They were sold for less than one year’s purchase, — at less 
than one year’s purchase, at the most underrated value ; so 
that the fee-simple of an English acre of rent-free land sold 
at the rate of seven or eight shillings. Such a sale on such 
terms strongly indicated the purchaser. And how did it 
turn out in fact ? The purchaser was the very agent and in- 
strument of Mr. Hastings, Dehi Sing himself. He made 
the exaction ; he forced the sale ; he reduced the rate ; and 
he became the purchaser at less than one year’s purchase, 
and paid with the very money which he had extorted from 
the miserable vendors. 

When he liad thus sold and separated those lands, he 
united tlie whole body of them, amounting to about £7000 
sterling a year (but according to the rate of money and living 
in that country equivalent to a rental in England of £3.0,000 
a year) ; and then having raised in the hew letting, as on the 
sale he had fraudulently reduced, those lands, ho reserved 
them as an estate for himself, or to whomsoever resembling 
himself Mr. Hastings should order them to be disposed. 

The lands thus sold for next to nothing, left of course the 
late landholder still in debt. »Tlie failure of fund, the rigor- 
ous exaction of debt, and the multiplication of new arbitrary 
taxes, next carried off the goods. There is a circumstance 
attending this business, which will call for your lordships’ 

e . Most of the landholders or zemindars in that country 
pened at that time to be women. The sex there is in a 
state certainly resembling imprisonment, but guarded as a 
sacred treasure with all possible attention and respect. None 
of the coarse male hands of the law can reach them ; but 
they have a custom, very cautiously used in all good govern- 
ments there of employing fem^ale bailiffs, or sergeants, in the 
executiop. of the law, where that sex is concerned. Guards, 
therefore; surrounded the houses ; and then female sergeants 
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and iDailiffs entered into the habitations of these .fcmoile 
zemindars, and held their goods and persons in execution, 
nothing being left but what was daily threatened, their life 
and honour. The landholders, even women of eminent rank 
and condition, for such* tlic greatest part of the zemindars 
then were, fled from the ancient seats of their ancestors, and 
left their miserable followers and servants, who in that coun- 
try are infinitely numerous, without protection and without 
bread. The monthly instalment of Mr. Hastings’s bribe 
was become due, and ^is rapacity must be fed from the vitals 
of the people. 

The zemindars, before their own flight, had the mortifica- 
tion to see all the lands assigned to charitable and to religi- 
ous uses, the humane and pious fotindations of themselves 
and their ancestors ma*de to support infirmity and decrepi- 
tude, to give feet to the lame and eyes to the blind, and to 
effect wdiich they had deprived themselves of many of the 
enjoyments of life, cruelly sequestered and sold at the same 
market of violence and fraud, where their demesne posses- 
sions and their goods had been before made away with. 
Even the lands and funds set aside for their funeral ceremo- 
nies, in which thejr hoped to find an end to their miseries, 
and;»ome indemnity of imagination for all the substantial 
sufEeriiigs of their lives, — even the very feeble consolations of 
death were by the same rigid hand of tyranny, a tyranny 
more consuming than the funeral pile, more greedy than the 
grave, and more inexorable than death itself, seized and taken 
to make good* the honour of corruption, and the faith of 
bribery pledged to Mr. Hasti*gs or his instruments. 

Thus it fared with the better and middling orders of the 
people. Were the lower, the more industrious, spared ? — 
Alas ! as their situation was far more helpless, their oppres- 
sion was infinitely more sore and grievous, — the exactions 
yet more excessive, the demand yet more vexatious, more 
capricious, more arbitrary. To aftbrd your lordships some 
idea of the condition of those who were served up to satisfy 
Mr. Hastings’s hunger and thirst for bribes, I shall read it 
to you in the very words of the representative tyrant himself, 
Jlajali Hebi Sing. Debi Sing, when he was charged with 
a fraudulent sale of the ornaments of gold and silver of 
women, who, according to the modes of that country, had 
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starve.d themselves to decorate their unhappy persons, argued 
on the improbability of this part of the charge, in these very 
words : 

“ It is notorious,** says he, “ that poverty generally pre- 
vails amongst the husbandmen of Ilungpore, more perhaps 
than in any other parts of the country. They are seldom 
possessed of any property except at the time they reap their 
harvest; and at others barely procure their subsistence. 
And this is the cause that such numbers of them were swept 
away by the famine. Their effects are'only a little earthen- 
ware, and their houses only a handful of straw ; the sale of 
a ihommtd of which would not perhaps produce twenty 
shillings.” 

These were the opulent people from whose superfluities 
Mr. Hastings was to obtain a gift of* £40,000 over and above 
a large increase of rent, over and above the exactions by 
which the farmer must reimburse himself for the advance 
of the money, by which he must obtain the natural profit 
of the faru\, as well as supply the peculium of his own 
avarice. 

Therefore your lordships will not be surprised at the con- 
sequences. All this unhappy race of little farmers and till- 
ers of the soil were driven like a herd of cattle by his ex- 
tortioners, and compelled by imprisonments, by fetters, .and 
by cruel whippings, to engage for more than the whole of 
their substance or possible acquisition. 

Over and above this there was no mode of extortion which 
the inventive imagination of rapacity could contrive that 
was not contrived and was nol*. put in practice. On its own 
day your lordships will hear*with astonishment, detestation, 
and horror, the detail of these tyrannous inventions ; and it 
will appear, that the aggregate of these superadded demands 
amounted to as great a sum as the whole of the compulsory 
rent on which they were piled. 

The country being in many parts left wholly waste, and 
in all parts considerably depopulated by the first rigours, the 
full rate of the district was exacted from tho miserable sur- 
vivors. Their burdens were increased as their fellow-labour- 
ers, to whose joint ‘efforts they were to owe the means of ^ 
payment, diminished. Driven to make payments, beyond 
all possible calculation, previous to receipts and above their 
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means, in a very short time they fell into the liauds of 
usurers. 

The usurers, who under such a government held their own 
funds by a precarious tenure, and were to lend te those 
whose substance was still more precarious (to the natural 
hardness and austerity of that race of men), had additional 
motives to extortion, and made their terms accordingly. 
And what were the terms these poor people were obliged to 
consent to, to answer the bribes and pesheush paid to Mr. 
Hastings ? five, ten, .twenty, forty per cent. P No ! at an 
interest of six hundred per cent.* per annum, payable by the 
day ! A tiller of land to pay six hundred per cent, to dis- 
charge the demands of government I What exhaustless fund 
of 0])ulence could supply this destructive resource of wretch- 
edness and misery ? Accordingly, the husbandman ground 
to powder between the usurer below and the oppressor above, 
the whole crop of the country w’as forced at once to market ; 
and the market glutted, overcliarged, and suffocated, thp 
yjrice of grain fell to the fifth part of its usual value. The 
crop was then gone, but the debt remained. ’ An universal 
treasury -extent, and process of execution, followed on the 
cattle and stock, and was enforced, with more or loss rigour, 
in m^cry quarter.’ We have it in evidence, that in those 
sales five cows were -sold for not more than seven or eight 
shillings. All other things were depreciated in the same 
proportion. The sale of the instruments of husbandry suc- 
ceeded to that of the corn and stock. Instances there are, 
where, all othe’r things failing, the farmers were dragged 
from the court to their housc8,Mn order to see them first plun- 
dered, and then burnt down before their faces. It was not 
a rigorous collection of revenue, it was a savage war made 
upon the country. 

The peasants were left little else than their families and 
their bodies. The families were disposed of It is a known 
observation, that those who have the fewest of all other \rorl*d- ; 
% enjoyments are the most tenderly attached to their chil- 
and wives. The most tender of parents sold their chil- 
dre^'lit maiiet. The most fondly jealous of husbands sold 
their vwives. The tyranny of Mr. Hayings extinguishq^l 
every sentiment of father, son, brother, and*husband ! 

I come now to the last stage of their miseries ; everything 
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visible and vendible was seized and sold. Nothing but the 
bodies remained. 

It is the nature of tyranny and rapacity never to learn 
moderation from the ill success of first oppressions ; on the 
contrary, all oppressors, all men blinking highly of the 
methods dictated by their nature, attribute the frustration of 
their desires to the want of sufficient rigour. Then they re- 
double the efibrts of their impotent cruelty ; which producing, 
as they must ever produce, new disappointments, they grow 
irritated against the objects of their rapacity ; and then rage, 
fury, and malice (imydacable because unprovoked) recruiting 
and reinforcing their avarice, their vices are no longer human. 
Prom cruel men they are transformed into savage beasts, 
Iwith no other vestiges of reason left but what serves to furn- 
ish the inventions and refinements of ferocious subtlety for 
^urpos(;s, of w^hich beasts are incapable, and at which fiends 
’Would blush. 

. Debi 8ing and his instruments suspected, and in a few 
cases they suspected justly, that the country people had pur- 
loined from their own estates, and had hidden in secret 
places in the circumjacent deserts, some small reserve of their 
own grain to maintain themselves during the unproductive 
months of the year, and to leave some hope for a future sea- 
son. But the under-tyrants knew that the demands of Mr. 
II astings w^ould admit no plea for delay, much less for sub- 
traction of his bribe, and that he would not abate a shilling 
of it to the wants of the whole human race. These hoards, 
real or supposed, not being discovered by menaces and im- 
prisonment, they fell upon tlye last resource, the naked bodies 
of the people. And here, my lords, began such a scene of 
cruelties and tortures as I believe no history has ever pre- 
sented to the indignation of the world ; such as I am sure 
in the most barbarous ages no politic tyranny, no fanatic 
persecution, has ever yet exceeded. Mr. Paterson, the com- 
missioner appointed to inejuire into the state of the country, 
makes his own apology and mine for opening this scene of 
horrors to you in the following words : “ That the punish- 
ments inflicted upo^i the ryotts both of Bungpore and Din- 
agepore for nouj^payiitent were in many instances of such 
a nature, that I would rather wish to draw a veil over them, 
than shock your feelings by the detail ; but that, however 
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disagreeable the task may be to myself, it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the sake of justice, humanity, and the honour of 
government, that they should be exposed, to be prevented in 
future.’* 

My lords, they began* by winding cords round the fingers 
of the unhappy freeholders of those provinces, until they 
clung to and were almost incorporated with one another ; 
and then they hammered wedges of iron between them, until, 
regardless of the cries of the sufferers, they had bruised to 
pieces and for ever cfippled those poor, honest, innocent, la- 
borious hands, which had never been raised to their mouths 
but with a penurious and scanty proportion of the fruits of 
their own soil ; but those fruits (denied to the wants of their 
own children) have for more than fifteen years past furnished 
the investment for our trade with China, and been sent an- 
nually out, and without recompense, to purchase for us that 
delicate meal with which your lordships, and all this audi- 
tory, and all this country have begun every day for these 
fifteen years at their expense. To these beneficent hands, 
that labour for our benefit, the return of the British govern- 
ment has been cords, and hammers, and wedges. But there 
is a place where these crippled and disabled hands will act 
with •resistless power. What is it that they will not pull 
down, w^hen they are lifted to heaven against their oppress- 
ors? Then, what can withstand such hands? Can the 
power that crushed and destroyed them ? Powerful in 
prayer, let us at least deprecate, and thus endeavour to secure 
ourselves from, *the vengeance which these mashed and dis- 
abled hands may pull down %ipon us. My lords, it is an 
awful consideration. Let us think of it. 

But to pursue this melancholy but necessary detail. I am 
next to open to your lordships, what I am hereafter to prove, 
that the most substantial and leading yeomen, the responsible 
farmers, the parochial magistrates, and chiefs of villages, 
were tied two and two by the legs together ; and their tor- 
mentors, throwing them with their heads downwards over 
a bar, beat them on the soles of the feet with ratans, until 
the nails fell from the toes; and then attacking them at 
their heads, as they hung downward, as before ‘at their feet, 
they beat them with sticks and other insfAiments of blind 
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fi^ry, until the blood gushed out at their eyes, mouths, and 
noses. 

Not thinking that the ordinary whips and cudgels, even 
so administered, were sufficient, to others (and often also to 
the same, who had suffered as I hate stated) they applied, 
instead of ratan and bamboo, whips made of the branches of 
the bale tree — a tree full of sharp and strong thorns, which 
tear the skin and lacerate the flesh far worse than ordinary 
scourges. 

Tor others, exploring with a searching and inquisitive 
malice, stimulated by an insatiate rapacity, all the devious 
patlis of nature for whatever is most unfriendly to man, they 
made rods of a plant highly caustic and poisonous, called 
hecheitca^ every wound of which festers and gangrenes, adds 
double and treble to the present torture, leaves a crust of 
leproue sores upon the body, and often ends in the destruc- 
tion of life itself. 

At night, these poor innocent sufferers, these martyrs of 
avarice and extortion, were brought into dungeons ; and in 
the season when nature takes refuge in insensibility from 
all the miseries and cares which wait on life, they were 
three times scourged, and made to reckon the watches of 
the niglit by periods and intervals of torment. They were 
then led out in the severe depth of winter, which there at 
certain seasons would be severe to any, to the Indians is 
most severe and almost intolerable, — they were led out be- 
fore break of day, and, stiff and sore as they were With the 
bruises and wounds of the night, were plunged into water ; 
and whilst their jaws clung together with the cold, and their 
bodies wore rendered infinitely more sensible, the blows and 
stripes were renewed upon tlieir backs ; and then, delivering > 
them over to soldiers, they were sent into their farms and 
villages to discover where a few handfuls of grain might 
be found concealed, or to extract some loan from the rem- 
nants of compassion and courage, not subdued in those who 
had reason to fear that thfeir own turn of torment would be 
next, that they should succeed them in the same punishment, 
and that their very humanity, being taken as a proof of 
their wealth, would subject them (as it did in many cases 
subject them) to''* the same inhuman tortures. After this 
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circuit of the day through their plundered and ruined villages, 
they were remanded at night to the same prison ; whipped, 
as before, at their return to the dungeon ; and at morning 
whipped at their leaving it ; and then sent as before to pur- 
chase, by begging in tht> day, the reiteration of the torture 
in the night. Days of menace, insult, and extortion, — nights 
of bolts, fetters, and flagellation, succeeded to each other in 
the same round, and for a long time made up all the vicissi- 
tude of life to these miserable people. 

But there are per'Sbps whose fortitude could bear their 
own suffering ; there are men who are hardened by their 
very pains ; and the mind, strengthened even by the tor- 
ments of the body, rises with a strong defiance against its 
oppressor. They were assaulted on the side of their sym- 
pathy. Children were scourged almost to death in the ])re- 
sence of their parents. This was not enough. The son 
and father were bound close together, face to face, and body 
to body, and in that situation cruelly lashed together, so tliat 
the blow which escaped the father fell upon the son, and the 
blow which missed the son wound over the back of the parent. 
The circumstances were combined by so subtle a cruelty, 
that every'-stroke which did not excruciate the sense, should 
wound "and lacerate the sentiments and afiections of.naturef. 

On the same principle, and for the same ends, virgins,, 
who had never seen the sun, were dragged from the inmost 
sanctuaries of their houses ; and in the open court of justice, 
in the very place where security was to be sought against 
all wrong and all violence (but where no judge or lawful 
magistrate had long sat, but ill ,their place the ruffians and 
hangmen of Warren Hastings occupied the bench), these 
Virgins, vainly invoking heaven and earth, in the presence 
ofiibeir parents, and whilst their shrieks were mingled with 
the indignant cries and groans of all the people, publicly 
were violated by the lowest and wickedest of the humsta 
race. Wives were torn from the arms of their liusbands, 
and suffered the same flagitious wrongs, which were indeed 
hid in the bottoms of the dungeons in which their honour 
and their liberty were buried together. . Often they were 
taken out of the refuge of this condoling ^glbom, stripped 
naked, and thus exposed to the world, and then cruelly 
scourged ; and in order that cruelty might riot in all the eir- 
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cumBt^mces that melt into tenderness the fiercest natures, 
the nipples of their breasts were put between the sharp and 
elastic sides of cleft bamboos. Here, in my hand, is ray 
authority ; for otherwise one would think it incredible. But 
it did not end there. Hrowing from crime to crime, ripened 
by cruelty for cruelty, these fiends, at length outraging sex, 
decency, nature, applied lighted torches and slow fire — (I 
cannot proceed for shame and horror !) — these infernal furies 
planted death in the source of life, and where that modesty, 
which, more than reason, distinguishegr men from beasts, re- 
tires from the view, and ^ven shrinks from the expression, 
there they exercised and glutted their unnatural, monstrous, 
and nefarious cruelty, — there, where the reverence of natures 
and the sanctity of justice, dares not to pursue, nor venture 
to describe their practices. 

These, my lords, were sufferings which we feel all in com- 
mon in India and in England, by the general sympathy of our 
common nature. But there were in that province (sold to the 
tormentors by Mr. Hastings) things done which, from the 
peculiar manners of India, were even worse than all I have 
laid before you ; as the dominion of manners and the law of 
opinion contribute more to their happiness and misery than 
anything in mere sensitive nature can do t 

The women thus treated lost their caste. My lords, are 
not here to commend or blame the institutions and prejudices 
of a whole race of people, radijcated in them by a long succes- 
sion of ages, on which no reason or argument, on which no 
vicissitudes of things, no mixtures of men, or foreign conquest, 
haveTieen able to make the smallest impression. The abor- 1 
iginal Hentoo inhabitants are all dispersed into tribes or ) 
castes ; each caste born to an invariable rank, rights, and de- 
scriptions of employment ; so that one caste cannot by any 
means pass into another. With the Gentoos certain impuri- 
ties or disgraces, though without any guilt of the party, infer 
loss of caste ; and when the highest caste, that ot Brahmin, 
which is not only noble but sacred, is lost, the person who 
loses it docs not slide down into one lower but reputable — 
he is wholly driven from all honest society. All the relations 
of life arc at'once’dissolyed. His parents are no longer his 

E arents ; his wife is no longer his wife ; his children, no longer 
is, are no longer to regard him as their father. It is some- 
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thing far worse than complete outlawry, complete attainder, 
and universal excommunication. It is a pollution even to 
touch him ; and if he touches any of his old caste, they arc justi- 
fied in putting him to death. Contagion, leprosy, plague, are 
not so much shunned. No honest occupation can be followed. 
He becomes an Ilalichore^ if (which is rare) he survives that 
miserable degradation. 

Upon those whom all the shocking catalogue of tortures I 
have mentioned could not make to flinchi one of the modes 
of losing caste for Biahmins, and other principal tribes, was 
practised. It was, to harness a biillock at the court door, and 
to put the Brahmin on his back, and to lead him through tho 
towns, with drums boating before him. To in^midate others, 
this bullock, with drums, the instrument according to their 
ideas of outrage, disgrace, and utter loss of caste, was led 
through the country ; and, as it advanced, the country fled 
before it. When any Brahmin was seized he was threatened 
with this pjllpry, and for the most part he submitted in a 
moment to whatever was ordered. What it was may be thence 
judged. But when no possibility existed of complying with 
tho demand, the people hy their cries sometimes prevailed on 
the tyrants to have it commuted for cruel scourging, which 
was accepted as ni^crcy. To some Brahmins this mercy was 
denied, and the ac^ of indelible infamy executed. Of these 
men one came to the Company’s commissioner with the tale, 
and ended with these melancholy words, — “ I have suffered 
this indignity ; my caste is lost ; my life -is a burden to me ; 
I call for justie’e.” He called in vain. 

Your lordships will not wc«ider that these monstrous and 
oppressive demands, exacted With such tortures, threw the 
whole province into despair. They abandoned their crops on 
the ground. The people, in a body, would have fled out of 
its confines; but bands of soldiers invested the avenues of 
the province, and, making a line of circ umya llation, drove 
back those wretches who sought exile as#a relief, into the 
prison of their native soil. Not suffered to quit the district, 
they fled to the many wild thickets which oppression had 
scattered through it, and sought amongst the jungles and 
dens of tigers a refuge from the tyranny 6f Warren Hastings. 
Not able long to exist here, pressed at OAce by wild beasts 
and famine, the same despair iove them back ; and seeking 
their last resource in arms, the most quiet, the most passive, 
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the most timid of the human race, rose up in an universal 
insurrection ; and, what will always happen in popular 
tumults, the effects of the fury of the people fell on the 
meaner and sometimes the reluctant instruments of the 
tyranny, who in several places were ‘massacred. The insur- 
rection began in Eungpore, and soon spread its fire to the 
neighbouring province^^vwhich had been harassed by the same 
person with the same oppressions. The English chief in 
that province had been the silent witness, most probably the 
abettor and accomplice, of all these horrors. He called in 
first irregular, and then regular, troops, who by dreadful and 
universal military execution got the better of the impotent 
resistance of unarmed and undisciplined despair. I am tired 
with the detail of the cruelties of peace. 1 spare you those 
of a cruel and inhuman war, and of the executions which 
without law or process, or even the shadow of authority, 
were ordered by the English revenue chief in that pro- 
vince. 

In our Indian government, whatever grievance is borne is 
denied to exist ; and all mute despair, and sullen patience, is 
construed into content and satisfaction. But this general 
insurrection, which at every moment threatened to blaze out 
afresh, and to involve all the provinces in . its flames, rent in 
pieces that veil of fraud and mystery -that covers all the 
miseries of all the provinces. Calcutta rung "with it ; and it 
was feared it would go to England. The English chief in the 
province, Mr. Goodlad, represented it to Mr. Hastings’s 
revenue committee to be (what it was) the greatest and most 
serious disturbance that everr happened in Bengal. But, 
good easy man, he was utterly unable to guess to what cause 
it was to be attributed. He thought there was some irregu- 
larity in the collection ; but on the whole judged that it had 
little other cause than a general conspiracy of the husband- 
men and landholders, who, as Debi Sing’s lease was near 
exbiring, had determined not to pay any more revenue. 

Mr. Hastings’s committee of revenue, whilst these wounds 
were yet bleeding, and whilst a total failure was threatened 
in the rents of these provinces, thought themselves obliged 
to make an inquiry, 'with some sort of appearance of serious- 
ness, into the ca^ises of it. They looked therefore about 
them carefully, and chose what they judged would be most 
plausible and least effective. They thought that it was 
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necessary to send a special commissioner into the province^ 
and one, too, whose character would not instantly blast the 
credit of his mission. They cast their eyes on a Mr. Pater- 
son, a servant of the Company, a man of fair character and 
long standing in the service. Mr. Paterson was a person 
known to be of a very cool temper, placid manners, mode- 
rate and middle opinions, unconnected with parties : and 
from such a character they looked for (what sometimes is to 
be expected from it) a compromising, balanced, neutralized, 
equivocal, colourless, confused report ; in which the blame 
was to be impartially divided between the sufferer and the 
oppressor ; and in which, according to the standing manners 
of Bengal, he would recommend oblivion as the best remedy ; 
and would end byremarking, that rctros])ect could have no 
advantage, and could serve only to irritate and kt^ep alive 
animosities : and by this kind of equitable, candid, and judge- 
like proceeding they hoped the whole complaint would 
calmly fade away ; the sufferers remain in the possession of 
their patience, and the tyrant of his plunder. In confidence 
of this event from this presumed character, Mr. Hastings’s 
committee in appointing Mr. Paterson their commissioner 
were not deficient in arming him with powers (.^qual to the 
object; of his comtfiission. He was enabled to call before 
him all accountants, tu compel the production of all accounts, 
to examine all persons ; not only to inquire and to report, 
hut to decide and to redress. 

Such is 'the imperfection of human wisdom, that the com- 
mittee totally failed in their well-laid project. They were 
(totally mistaken in their man. ^IJnder that cold outside the 
wjommissioner Paterson concealed a firm, manly, and fixed 
principle, a deciding intellect, and a feeling heart. My 
lords, he is the son of a gentleman of a venerable age and 
excellent character in this country, who long filled the seat 
of chairman of the committee of supply in the House o;f 
Commons, and who is now enjoying repose from his long 
labours in an honourable age. The son, as soon as he was 
appointed to this commission, was awed by, and dreaded, the 
(consequences. He knew to what tempta.tion he should be 
exposed, from the known character of Hebi Sing, to suppress 
or to misrepresent facts. He, therefore, toAk out a letter 
he had from his father, which letter was the preservation of 

VOL. VII. o 
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his character, and destruction of his fortune. This letter 
he always resorted to in all trying exigencies of his life. 

He laid the letter before him, and there was enjoined such 
a line' of integrity, of incorruptness, of bearing every degree 
of persecution rather than disguising truth, tliat he went up 
into the country in a proper frame of mind for doing his 
duty. 

He went to Hungpore strongly impressed with a sense of 
the great trust that was placed in him ; and he had not the 
least reason to doubt of full support, m the execution of it ; 
as he, with every other white man in Bengal, probably, and 
every black, except two, was ignorant of the fact that the 
G-overnor- General, under whoso delegated authority ho was 
sent, had been bribed by the farmer-general of those pro- 
vinces, and had sold them to his discretion for a great sum 
of money. If Paterson had known this fact, no human con- 
sideration would have induced him, or any other man of com- 
mon prudence, to undertake an inquiry into the conduct of 
Hebi Sing. Pity, my lords, the condition of an honest ser- 
vant in Bengal. 

But Paterson was ignorant of this dark transaction, and 
went simply to perform a duty. lie had hardly set his foot 
in the province, when the universal, unquestioned, • pneon- 
tradicted testimony of the whole people,' concurring w'ith the 
manifest evidence of things, which could not lie, — with the 
face of an utterly ruined, undone, depopulated country, and 
saved fi’om literal and exceptionless depopulation only by the 
exhibition of scattered bands of wild, naked, meagre, half- 
famished wretches, who rent Heaven with their cries and howl-'| 
ings, — left him no sort of doubt of the real cause of the late^; 
tumults. In his first letters he conveyed his sentiments to 
the cominittoo with these memorable words, — “ In my two 
reports T have set forth, in a general manner, the oppress- 
ipns which provoked the ryotts to rise. I shall, therefore, 
not enumerate them no,w. Every day of my inquiry serves 
but to confirm the facts. The wonder would have been, if 
they had not ri^n : it was not collection, but real robbery, 
aggravated by obrporal punishment and every insult of dis- 
grace ; and tSiig not 'confined to a few, but extended over 
every individuaf.* Let the mind of man be ever so much in- 
ured to S^i’vitude, still there is a point where oppressions 
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will rouse it to resistance. Conceive to yourselves what 
must be the situation of a ryott, when he sees everything he 
has in the world seized, to answ^r*an exaggerated demand, 
and sold at so low a price as not to answer one half of that 
demand : when he finds* himself so far from being released, 
that he remains still subject to corporal punishment. Eut 
what roust be his feelings, when his tyrant, seeing that kind 
of severity of no avail, adds family disgrace and loss of caste I 
You, gentlemen, who know the reserve of the natives in what- 
ever concerns their \(^9men, and their attachment to their 
castes, must allow the full effect, of these prejudices under 
such circumstances.” 

He, however, proceeded with steadiness and method, and 
in spite of every discouragement which could be tliroAvn in 
his way by the power, * craft, fraud, and corruption of the 
farmer-general Debi Sing, by the collusion of the provincial 
chief, and by the decay of support from his employers, wdiich 
gradually faded aw^ay and forsook him as his occasions for 
it increased. Under all these and under many more dis- 
couragements and difficulties, he made a series of able, clear, 
and w’ell-digested reports, attended with such evidence as 
never before, and, I believe, never will again appear, of the 
intenpl provincial* administration of Bengal ; of evils univer- 
sally, understood, w hich no one was ever so absurd as to con- 
tradict, and whose existence was never denied, except in those 
places where they ought to be rectified, although none be- 
fore Paterson had the courage to display the particulars. 
By these reports, carefully collated with the evidence, 1 have 
been enabled to lay before ydt^some of the effects, in one 
province and part of another, of Governor Hastings’s general 
system of bribery. 

But now appeared, in the most striking light, the good 
policy of Mr. Hastings’s system of 1780, in placing this 
screen of a committee between him and his crimes. The 
committee had their lesson. Whilst Paterson is left collect- 
ing his evidence and casting up his accounts in Bungpore, 
I)ebi Sing is called up, in seeming wrath, to the capital ; 
wdiere he is received as those who have robbed and desolated 
provinces, and filled their coffers with *£700,000 sterling, 
have been usually received at Calcutta, ai|d sometimes in 
Great Britain. Debi Sing made good his ground in Calcutta, 

o 2 
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and whjen he had well prepared his committee, in due time 
Paterson returns, appears^ and reports. 

Persons even less informed than your lordships are well 
apprized, that all officers representing government, and 
making in that character an authorised inquiry, are entitled 
to a presumptive credit for all their proceedings, and that 
their reports of facts (where there is no evidence of corrup- 
tion or malice) are in the first instance to be taken for truth, 
especially by those who have authorized the inquiry ; and it 
is their duty to put the burden of prpof to the contrary on 
those who would impeach or shake the report. 

Other principles of policy, and other rules of government, 
and other maxims of office, prevailed in the committee of Mr. 
Hastings’s devising. In order to destroy that just and natu- 
ral credit of the officer, and the protection and support they 
were bound to afford him, they in an instant shift and reverse 
all tlie relations in which the parties stood. 

This executive board, instituted for the protection of the 
revenue and of the people, and which was no court of justice 
in fact or name, turned their own representative officer, re- 
porting facts according to his duty, into a voluntary accuser, 
who is to make good his charge at his peril. The farmer- 
general, whose conduct was not criminally attacked, bi^t ap- 
peared as one of the grounds of a public inquiry, is turned 
into a culprit before a court of justice, against whom every- 
thing is to be juridically made out or not admitted : and the 
members of an executive board, by usurpajtion and fraud, 
erect themselves into judges, bound to proceed by strict rules 
of law. 

By this infamous juggle tJiey took away, as far as in them ^ 
lay, the credit due to the proceedings of government. They 
changed the natural situation of proofs. They rejected the 
depositions of Paterson’s witnesses, as not on oath, though 
they had never ordered or authorized them so ^ be taken. 

l^hey went further, and disabled, in a body, all the depo- 
nents themselves, whether on oath or not on oath, by dis- 
crediting the whole* province, as a set of criminals, who gave 
evidence to palliate their own rebellion. They administered 
interrogatories to the* commissioner instead of the culprit. 
They took a has/, fellow, whom they had themselves ordered 
their commissioner to imprison for crimes (crimes charged 
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on him, not by the commissioner, but by themselves), and 
made him a complainant and a witness against him in the 
stupidest and most improbable of all accusations, — namely, 
that Paterson had menaced him with punishment, if he did 
not, in so many words, slander and calumniate Debi Sing : 
and then the committee, seating tliis wretch as an assessor 
at their own board, who a few days before would have trem- 
bled like a whipped slave at the look of an European, encour- 
aged him to interrogate their own commissioner. 

[Note . — Here Mr. Burke was taken ill, and oUiged to sit down. After 
some time Mr. Burke again addressed the House.'] 

My lords, I am sorry to break the attention of your lord- 
sliips ill such a way. It is a subject that agitates mo. It 
is long, difficult, and arduous ; but with the blessing of God, 
if 1 can, to save you any further trouble, I will go through 
it this day. 

I am to tell your lordships, that the next step they took 
was, after putting Mr. Paterson as an accuser to make good 
a cliarge which he made out but too much to their satisfac- 
tion, they changed their battery. 

[Note. — Mr. Burke’s illness increased; upon which the House, on the 
motion of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, adjourned.] 


trIal. 

SIXTH DAY, 19th FEBRUARY, 1788. 


(Mb. Bubke.) 

My Lords,— tin any great undertaking, a failure in the 
midst of it, even from infirmity, though to be regarded prin- 
cipally as a misfortune, is attended with some slight shadow 
of ^ isgjrace ; but your lordships’ humanity, and your love of 
ju^ce, nave remedied everything, and I therefore proceed 
with coBSdence this day. 
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* My lords, I think (to the best of my remembrance) the 
House adjourned at the period of time in which I was en- 
deavouring to illustrate the mischiefs that happened from 
Mr. Hastings’s throwing off his responsibility by delegating 
his power to a nominal council, and in reality to a black bad 
man, a native of the country, of the worst character that 
could be found in it ; and the consequence of it, in prevent- 
ing the detection and the punishment of the grossest abuses 
that ever were known to be committed in India or any other 
part of the world. 

My lords, 1 stated to you that Mr. Commissioner Paterson 
was sent into that country. I stated that he was sent into 
it with all the authority of government, with power to hear, 
and not only to hear and to report, but to‘ redress, the griev- 
ances wdiich he ^hmild find in the country. In short, there 
was nothing wanting to his power but an honest support. 
Your lordships will be convinced, that the road to fortune 
was easy to him. Hebi Sing for a favourable report would 
have given a large sum of money. Your lordships will be 
convinced that the committee would not have received such 
a report as a proof of bribery. They would rather consider 
him as a man whose conduct tended to. conciliate, and to 
soften troublesome and difficult matters, and to settle the or- 
der of government as soon as possible. 

Some of the things contained in his reports I have taken 
the liberty of laying before your lordships, but very faintly, 
very imperfectly, and far short of my materials. I have 
stated that the criminal again^it whom the commissioner had li 
made his report, instead of being punished by that strong 
hand of powder which Mr, Hastings has thought proper to 
use upon other occasion when he has endeavoured to make 
princes, or persons in the rank and with the attributes of 
sovereign princes, feel whenever they have incurred his pri- 
vate resentments ; that this man was put into every situation 
of ofience or defence which the most litigious and prevarica- 
ting laws that ever were invented in the very bosom of arbi- 
trary power could afford him, or by which peculation and 
power were to be* sc^^eened from the cries of an oppressed 
people. 

Mr. Patersonf I stated, from being a commissioner directed 
to report under the authority of government to that govern- 
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merit, was considered as a voluntary accuser, obliged to make 
good the articles of liis charge. But, I believe, I stated that 
he did not long remain in that condition. 

I shall now proceed to state to your lordships, that this 
Debi Sing, fortified by* this protection, which was extended 
even to the lowest of his instruments, thought it high time 
to assume the superiority that belonged to a personage who 
had the G-overnor- General for \n^ pensioner. No longer the 
sngatei^tone of apolggy ; — no longer the modest allegations, 
that the eominissioner.was misinformed ; — he boldly accuses 
the representative of English government of forgery in order 
to destroy him ; he criminates and recriminates, and lays 
about him without mercy. 

Things were ncTw in a proper train ; — the committee find 
the cause growing and ripening to their wishes ; — answers, 
replies, objections, and interrogatories, — accounts opposed to 
accounts, — balances now on the one side, now on the other. 
— Now debtor becomes creditor, and creditor debtor — until 
the proceedings w^ere grown to the size of volumes, and the 
whole well fitted to perplex the most simple facts, and to, 
darken the meridian sunshine of public notoriety. They 
prepared' a report for'the Govern or- (General and council, suit- 
able id the whole tenor of their proceedings. Here the man 
w hom they had employed and betrayed appeared in a new 
character. Observe their course with him : — First, he was 
made a gornmissiouer. Then, he was changed from a com- 
missioner to be a voluntary accuser. He now undergoes 
an other ^)etamorphosis : — he appears as a culprit before Mr. 
Hastings, on the accusation of ihe donor oTmt. Hastings’s 
bribes. He is to answer to the accusations of Debi Sing. 
He is permitted to find materials for his own defence ; and 
he, an old Company’s servant, is to acknowledge it as a favour 
to be again suffered to go into the province, without author- 
ity, without station, without public character, under the dis- 
countenance and frowms, and in a manner under prosecution, 
of the government. As a favour, he is suffered to go again 
into Rungpore, in hopes of finding among the dejected, 
harassed, and enslaved race of Hindoos, ^and in that undone 
province, men bold enough to stand fqrwftrd against all 
temptations of emolument, and at the risk*(>C their lives, with 
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a, firm -adherence to their original charge; and at a time 
■when they saw him m abandoned and persecuted private 
individual* whom they had just before looked upon as a pro- 
tecting angel, carrying with him the whole power of a bene- 
ficent government, and whom they had applied to as a magis- 
trate of high and sacred authority, to hear the complaints 
and to redress the grievances of a whole people. 

A new commission of junior servants was at the same 
time sent out to review and reexamine the cause, to ijuquire 
into the inquiry, to examine into the examination, to control 
the report, to be commissioners upon the commission of Mr. 
Paterson. Before these commissioners he w^as made to appear 
as an accused person, and Avas put upon his defence, but 
without the authority and without flic favour which ouglit 
to go with/ an accused person for the purpose of enabling 
him to make out such defence. 

These persons went down into that country ; and, after 
spending a long time in mere matters of form, found they 
could not do without a representative of Debi Sing, and ac- 
cordingly they ordered Debi Sing to send up his vakeel. 

I forgot to state to your lordships what the condition of 
Debi Sing w^as during this proceeding. This man had been 
ordered to Calcutta on two grounds ; one’ on the matter of 
his ilagitious misconduct at Itungpore, and the other, for a 
great failure in the payment of his stipulated revenue. Un- 
der this double accusation he was to be considered, according 
to the usual mode of proceeding in such cases, as a prisoner ; 
and he w^as kept, not in the common gaol of Calcutta, not in 
the prison of the fort, not iuc that gaol in which Eajah Nund- 
comar, who had been prime minister pf the empire, was con- 
fined, but according to the mild wrays of that country, where 
they choose to be mild, and the persons are protected by the 
oHicial influence of power, under a free custody. He was 
put under a guard of sepoys, but not confined toliis house ; 
he was permitted to go abroad, where he was daily in con- 
ference with those who wmre to judge him ; and having an 
address which seldom fails, and a dexterity never wanting to 
a man possessed of £700,000, he converted tliis guard into a 
retinue o f honour : their bayonets were lowered, their mus- 
kets laid aside ; -^ley attended him with their side-armp, and 
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many with silver verges in their liand, to mark him out 
rather as a great magistrate attended by a retinue, than a 
prisoner under guard. 

When he was ordered to send a vakeel to defend his con- 
duct, he refused to sen& him. Upon which the commission- 
ers, instead of saying, “ If you will not send your agent, we 
will proceed in our inquiry without him” (and indeed it was 
not made necessary by the commission that he should be 
there either by vakeel or otherwise), condescendingly admit- 
ted his refusal, and suffered him to come up in person. He 
accordingly enters the jprovince, attended with his guard, in 
the manner I have bet ore mentioned, more as a person re- 
turning in triumph from a great victory, than as a man under 
the load of all those enormous charges which I have stated. 
He enters the province in this manner ; and Mr. Paterson, 
who saw himself lately the representative of the India Com- 
pany (an old servant of the Company is a great man in that 
country), was now left naked, destitute, without any mark of 
official situation or dignity. He was present, and saw all the 
marks of imprisonment turned into mai’ks of respect and dig- 
nity to this consummate villain whom I have the misfortune 
of being obliged to introduce to your lordships’ notice. Mr. 
Patttt&on, seeing the effect of the proceeding everywhere, 
seeing the minds of the people broken, subdued, and prostrate 
under it, and that so far from having the means of detecting 
the villanies of this insolent criminal, appearing as a magis- 
trate, he had not the means of defending even his own inno- 
cence, because every kind o:^ information fled and was anni- 
hilated before him, represented io these young commissioners, 
that tliis appearance of authority tended to strike terror into 
the hearts of the natives, and to prevent his receiving justice. 
The council of Calcutta took this • representation into their 
deliberate consideration ; they found that it was true, that 
if he had such an attendance any longer in this situatjon 
(and a large attendance it was, such as the Chancellor of this 
kingdom, or the Speaker of the House of Commons does not 
appear with), it would have an evil appearance. Ou the 
other hand, say they, “ If he should he left under a guard, the 
people would consider him as under ^disgrgcey They there- 
fore took a middle way, and ordered the gi^rd not to attend 
him wuth fixed bayonets, which had the appearance of the 
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ciistody of a prisoner, but to lower their muskets, and unfix 
their bayonets. 

The next step of these commissioners is to exclude Mr. 
Paterson from aJl their deliberations and, in order that both 
parties might be put on an equality, one would naturally 
conclude that the culprit Debi Sing was likewise excluded. 
Far from it : ho sat upon the bench. Need I say any more 
upon this subject ? The protection followed. 

Tn this situation, Mr. Paterson wrote one of the most pa- 
thetic memorials that ever was penned, to the council of 
Calcutta, submitting to his'hard fate, but standing inflexibly 
to his virtue, that brought it upon him. To do the man jus- 
tice, he bore the whole of this persecution like an hero. He 
never tottered in his principles, nor swervM to the right or 
to the left, from the noble cause of justice and humanity in 
which he had been engaged ; and when your lordships come 
to see his memorials you will have reason to observe, that 
his abilities arc answerable to the dignity of his cause, and 
make him worthy of everytliing that he bad the honour to 
suffer for it. 

To cut short the thread of this shocking series of corrup- 
^ tion, op])ression, fraud, and chicanery, which lasted for up- 
iijw^ards of four years, Paterson remains without employfiflent : 
- — the inhabitants of great provinces, whose substance* and 
whose blood was sold by Mr. Hastings, remain without re- 
dress : — and the purchaser Debi Sing, that corrupt, iniquitous, 
and bloody tyrant, instead of being proceeded against by the 
committee in a civil suit for retribution to the sufferers, is 
handed over to the false semblance of a trial on a criminal 
charge, before a Mahomedan judge. — an equal Judge, how- 
ever. The judge was Mahomed Peza KhS,n, his original 

S atron, and the author of all his fortunes; — a judge who 
epends on him, as a debtor- depends upon his creditor. To 
tliat judge is he sent, without a distinct charge, without a 
prosecutor, and without evidence. The next ships will bring 
you an account of his honourable acquittal- 

I have stated before, that I considered Mr. Hastings as re- 
sponsible for the characters of the people he employed ; 
doubly responsible, if ie knew them to be bad. I, therefore, 
charge him witlf^putting in situations in which any evil may 
be committed, persons of known evil characters. 
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My lords, I charge him, as chief governor, with destroy- 
ing the institutions of the country, which were designed to 
be, and ought to have been, controls upon such a person as 
Debi Sing. ^ 

An officer, called dewan or steward of the country, had 
always been placed as a control on the farmer; but that 
no such control should in fact exist, — that he, Debi Sing, 
should be let loose to rapine, slaughter, and plunder in the 
country, both offices were conferred on him. Did Mr. Hast- 
ings vest these offices* in him ?* No ; but, if Mr. Hastings 
had kept firm to the duties which the act of parliament ap- 

E ointed him to execute, all the revenue appointments must 
ave been made by him ; but instead of making them him- 
self, he appointed Gunga Govin Sing to make them ; and for 
that appointment, and for the whole train of subordinate vil- 
lany which followed the placing iniquity in the chief seat of 
government, Mr. Hastings is answerable. He is answerable, 
I say, first, for destroying his own legal capacity ; and next, 
for destroying the legal capacity of the council, not one of 
whom ever had, or could have, any true knowledge of the 
state of the country from the moment he buried it in the 
gulf of mystery .and of darkness, under that collected heap 
of villany, Gunga Govin Sing. Prom that moment he de- 
stroyed the power of government, and put everything into 
his hands ; for this he is answ^erable. 

The provincial councils consisted of many members, who, 
though they rrfight unite in some small iniquities perhaps, 
could not possibly have con<^3aled from the public eye the 
commission of such acts as •these. Their very numbers, 
their natural competitions, the contentions that must have 
arisen among them, must have put a check, at least, to such 
a business. 

And, therefore, Mr. Hastings-having destroyed every check 
and control above and below, — having delivered the whole 
into the hands of Gunga Govin Sing, for all the iniquities 
of Gunga Govin«Sing he is responsible. 

But he did not know Debi Sing, whom he employed. I 
read yesterday, and trust it is fresh ii\ your lordships’ remem- 
brance, that Debi Sing w^as presented to him* by that set of 
tools, as they call themselves, who acted, ai^ they themselves 
tell us they must act, entirely and implicitly under Gunga 
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Govin Sing ; — that is to say, by Gunga Govin Sing himself, 
the confidential agent of Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. Hastings is further responsible, because he took a bribe 
of £40,000 from some person in poj^^er in Dinagcporc and 
Iluiigpore, the countries whicli were ravaged in this manner, 
through the hands of Gunga Govin Sing, — through the me- 
dium of that very person whom he had appointed to exercise 
all th(i authorities of the supreme council above, and of all 
subordinate councils below. Having therefore thus appoint- 
ed a council of tools in the hands of Gunga Govin Sing, at 
the expense of £62,000 a year, to supersede all the English 
provincial authorities ; — having appointed them for the purpose 
of establishing a bribe factor-general, a general receiver and 
agent of bribes, through all that country,— Mr. Hastings is 
responsible for all the consequences of it. 

I have thought it necessary, and absolutely necessary it is, 
to state what the consequence of this clandestine mode of 
supplying the Company’s exigencies was. Your lordships 
will see, that their exigencies are to be supplied by the ruin 
of the landed interest of a province, the destruction of the 
husbandmen, and the ruin of all the people in it. This is 
the consequence of a general bribe-broker, an agent like 
Gunga Govin Sing, superseding all the powers and controls 
of government. 

But Mr. Hastings has not only reduced bribery to a sys- 
tem of government practically, but theoretically. Eor when 
he despaired any longer of concealing his bribes from the 
penetrating eye of parliament, #then he took another mode, 
and declared, as your lordships will see, that it was the best 
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Hastings to be productive of much good, is in reab’ty prp- 
ductive of all those horrible mischiefs I have stated. That 
Mr. Hastings well knew this, appears from an extract of the 
Bengal Eevenue Consultations, 21st January, 1785, a little 
before he came away, * 

Mr. Hastings says, I entirely acquit Mr. Goodlad of all 
the charges : he has disproved them. It was the duty of 
the accuser to prove them. Whatever crimes may be es- 
tablished against Eajah Hebi Sing, it does not follow that 
Mr. Goodlad was respgnsible for them : and I so well know 
the character and abilities of Bajah Debi Sing, that 1 can 
easily conceive that it was in his power both to commit the 
eiiormities which are laid to his charge, and to conceal the 
grounds of them from Mr. Goodlad, who had no authority 
but that of receiving the accounts and rents of the district 
from Kajah Debi Sing, and occasionally to be the channel of 
communication between him and the committee.” 

We shall now see what things Mr. Hastings did, what 
course he was in, a little before his departure ; with w hat 
propriety and consistency of character he has behaved from 
the year of the commencement of his corrupt system in 
1773 to the end of it, w'hcn he closed it in 1785 ; when 
the bribes not only mounted the chariot, but boarded the 
barge, and, as I shall show, followed him down to the Gan- 
ges, and even to the sea, and that he never quitted his sys- 
tem of iniquity ; but that it survived his political life itself. 

One of nis last political acts was this : — 

Your lordships will remember, that Mr. Goodlad was sent 
up into the country, whose conduct was terrible indeed ; for 
that he could not be in place and authority in that country, 
and be innocent, while such things were doing, I shall prove: 
but that is not now my consideration. 

The Governor- General’s minute, just read, is this, “ I en- 
tirely acquit Mr. Goodlad of all the charges : he has dis- 
proved them. It was the duty of the accuser to prove them” 
(the accuser, namgly, the commissioner). “ Whatever crimes 
may be established against Eajah Debi Sing, it does not fol- 
low that Mr. Goodlad was responsible for them; and I so 
well know the character,’^ &c. &c. <&c.' * 

Now your lordships perceive he has accjiiitted Mr. Good- 
lad. He is clear. Be it, that he is fairly and conscientiously 
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acquitted. But what is Mr. Hastings’s account of Bajah 
Debi Sing ? He is presented to him in 1781 by G-unga Govin 
Sing, as a person against whose character there could be 
no exception, and by him accepted in that light. Upon the 
occasion I have mentioned, Mr. Hastings’s opinion of him is 
this : “ I so well know the character and abilities of Bajah 
Debi Sing, that I can easily conceive that it was in his 
power both to commit the enormities which are laid to bis 
charge, and to conceal the grounds of them from Mr. Good- 
lad, who had no authority but that of/eceiving the accounts 
and rents of the district from Eajah Debi Sing, and occasion- 
ally to be the channel of communication between him and 
the committee.” 

Thus your lordships see what Mr. Hastings’s opinion of 
Debi Sing was. — We shall prove it at another time, by abund- 
ance of clear and demonstrative evidence, that, whether he 
was bad or no (but we shall prove that bad he was indeed), 
even he could hardly be so bad as ho was in the opinion' 
which Mr. Hastings entertained of him ; who, notwithstand- 
ing, now disowns this mock committee, instituted by him- 
self, but in reality entirely managed by G-unga Govin Sing. 
This Debi Sing was accepted as an unexceptionable man : 
and yet Mr. Hastings knows both his power of doing mis- 
chief, and his artifice in concealing it. If, then, Mr. Good- 
lad is to be acquitted, does it not show the evil of Mr. Hast- 
ings’s conduct in destroying those provincial councils, which, 
as I have already stated, were obliged to book everything, 
to minute all the circumstan^s which"' came t)efore them, 
together with all the consultations respecting them ? Ho 
strikes at the whole system at once, and, instead of it, he 
leaves an Englishman under pretence of controlling Gunga 
Govin king’s agent, appointed for the very purpose of giving 
him bribes, in a province where Mr. Hastings says that agent 
had the power of committing such enormities, and which no- 
body doubts his disposition to commit. — He leaves him, I say, 
in such a state of inefficiency, that these iniquities could be 
concealed (though every one true) from the person appointed 
there to inspect his conduct ! What then could be his busi- 
ness there ? Was "it only to receive such sums of money as 
Debi Sing migl\t J)ut into his hands, and which might have 
been easily sent to Calcutta? Was he to be of use as a 
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communication between Debi Sing and the committee^ and in 
no other way ? Here then we have that English authority 
which Mr. Hastings left in the country : here the native au- 
thority which he settled, and the establishment of native ini- 

e in a regular systeiti under Gunga Govin Sing : here the 
action of all English inspection. I hope t need saynomore 
to prove to your lordships that this system, taken nakedly 
as it thus stands, founded in mjrsterjr and obscurity, founded 
for the very express purpose of conveying bribes, as the best 
mode of collecting the revenue, and supplying the Company’s 
exigencies through Gunga Govin.Sing, would be iniquitous 
upon the face and the statement of it, But when your lord- 
'snips consider what horrid eftects it produced, you will easily 
see what the mischief and abomination of Mr. Hastings’s de- 
stroying these provincial councils, and protecting these per- 
sons, nnist necessarily be. If you had not known in theorj^ 
you must have seen it in practice. 

But when both practice and theory concur, there can be 
no doubt that a system of private bribery for a revenue, and 
of private agency for a constitutional government, must ruin 
the country where it prevails, must disgrace the country 
that uses it, and finally end in the destruction of the reve- 
nue. ^'*1’ or what says Mr. Hastings ? T w^as to have received 
£10,000 in bribes, and £30,000 w^as actually applied to tlie 
use of the Company. Now 1 hope 1 shall demonstrate — if 
not, it will be by some one abler than me demonstrated in 
the course of this business — that there never was a bribe re- 
ceived by Mr. Hastings that was not instantly followed with 
a deficiency in the revenue ; this is clear, and what wo un- 
dertake to prove : and that Debi Sing himself was, at the 
time Mr. Hastings came away, between £20,000 and £30,000 
debtor to the Company. So that in truth you always find a 
deficiency of revenue nearly equal, and in some instances I 
shall show double, to all the bribes Mr. Hastings received ; 
from whence it will be evident that he never could nor did 
receive them under that absurd and strange idea of a resource 
to government. 

I must restate to your lordships, because I wish you never 
to forget, that this committee of rev'enife was, in their own 
opinion, and from their own certain kntijdedge and mere 
motion, if motion can be attributed originffiy to instruments, 
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mere tools ; that they knew that they were tools in the hands 
of Gunga Govin Sing. There were two persons principal in 
it, Mr. Shore, who was the acting president, and Mr. Ander- 
son, who was president in rank and president in enlolument, 
but absent for a great part of the fimc upon a foreign em- 
bassy. It is the recorded opinion of the former, for I must 
beg leave to read again a part of the paper which has already 
been read to your lordships, that “ the committee, with the 
best intentions, best abilities, and steadiest application, must 
after all be a tool in the hands of their dewan.’’ 

Now do you believe, in Mie first place, that men will long 
have abilities, will long have good intentions, and w;ill Ipnjg,^ 
above all, liave steady application, w^hen they know they are 
but tools in the hands of another ? w'hen they know they 
are tools for his own corrupt purposes ? 

In the next place, I must beg leave to state to you, that 
on the constitution of this committee Mr. Hastings made 
them all take a solemn oath that they would never receive 
any present w^l||^ever. It was not enough to trust to a ge- 
neral covenant ; it was not enough to trust to the penal act 
of 1773 ; he bound the committee by a new oath, and forced 
them to declare that they would not receive any bribes. As 
soon as he had so secured them against receiving bribes, he 
was resolved to make them ineflicient, — a good w ay to secure 
them against bribes, by taking from them the power of 
bribe- worthy service. This w-as a good counter-security 
to their oath. But Mr. Hastings put a dewan there, against 
whom there was no security ;t he let loose this dew^an to 
frustrate their intentions, their application, their abilities, and 
oath ; that is, there was a person at that board w’^ho was 
more than the board itself, who might riot in pequlation and 
plunder from one end of the country to the other. He was 
there to receive bribes for Mr. Hastings ; the committee 
were to be pure with impotent hands ; and then came a per- 
son with ample power for Mr. Hastings himself And, lest 
this person should not have power enough in this committee, 
he is made the general bribe-broker to Mr. Hastings. This 
secret under-current, as your lordships will see, is to counter- 
act everything, and as fast as one part is rendered pure 
totally to corrupt the rest. 

But, my lords, tuis was not th^ private opinion of Mr 
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Shore only, a man of ^rcat abilities, and intimately aeqnaiiited 
with the revenue, who must know when he was in *a situ- 
ation to do good, and when not. The other gentleman 
whom i h;?,ve mentioned, Mr. Hastings’s confidant in cvery- 
thing but his bribes, and^supposed to be in his closest secrets, 
is Mr. Anderson. I should remark to your lordships, that 
Mr. Anderson is a man apparently of weak nerves, of modest 
and very guarded demeanour, as we have seen him in the 
House of Commons ; it is in that way only 1 have the 
honour of knowing him. Mr. Anderson being asked whether 
lie agreed in the opinion and adjiiitted the truth of his friend 
Mr. Shore’s statement relative to the dewan of the committee, 
his answer was this — “ I do not think that I should have 
written it quite so strong, but I do in a great measure agree 
to it, — that is, 1 think there is a great deal of truth in the 
observation ; 1 think, in particular, that it would require great 
exertion in the committee, and great abilities on the part of 
the president, to restrain eflectually the conduct of the 
dewan ; I think it would bo difficult for the||)minittee to in- 
7ert)ose a sufficient control to guard against 3l the abuses of 
the dewan,” 

There is the real president of the committee, — there the 
most active, effieignt member of it. They are both of one 
opinion concerning their situation ; and, 1 think, this opinion 
of Mr. Anderson is si ill more strong; for as bethinks he 
sliuuld have written it wdth a little more guard, but should 
have agr(aed.^jn substance, you must naturally think the 
strongest expression the truest representation oi’ the circum- 
stance, ' 

There is another circumstance that must strike your lord- 
ships relative to this institution. It is where the president 
says that the use of the president w’ould be to exert his best 
abilities, his greatest application, his constant guard, for wdiat ? 
— to prevent his dewan from being guilty of bribery, and 
being guilty of oppressions. So here is an executive con 
stitution, in whicn the chief executive minister is to be in 
such a situation, and of such a disposition, that the chief em- 
ployment of the presiding person in the committee is to 
guard against him, and to prevent his doing mischief. Here 
is a man appointed, of the greatest pos^le power, of the 
greatest possible wickedness, in a situatJwi to exert that 

VOL. VII. p 
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power and wickedness for the destruction of the country 
and, without doubt, it would require the greatest ability aiie 
diligence in the person at the head of that council to pre 
vent it. Such a constitution, allowed and alleged by the 
persons themselves who composed Jt, was, I believe, never 
heard of in the world. 

Now that I have done with this part of the system of 
bribery, your lordships will permit me to follow Mr. Hast- 
ings to his last parting scene. He parted with liis power, 
he parted with his situation, he parted with everything, 
but he never could part with Guuga* Govin Sing. He was 
on his voyage, he had eml)arked, he was upon the Ganges, 
he had quitted his government ; and his last dying sigh, his 
last parting voice, was Gunga Govin Sing. It ran upon the 
banks of the Ganges, as another plaintive voice ran upon the 
banks of anotlicr river (1 forgot whose) ; his last accents'" 
were Gunga, Gunga Govin Sing. It demonstrates tli^ power 
j)f friendship. 

It is said by some idle, absurd moralists, that friendshi]^ 
a thing that cannot sufjsist between bad men ; but 1 will 
"snow your lordships the direct contrary ; and, after having 
shown you what Gunga Govin Sing was, 1 shall bring before 
you Mr. Hastings’s last act of friendship for him. J\pt that 
J have quite shown you everything, but pretty well, 1 think, 
respecting this man. There is a great deal concerning his 
character and conduct that is laid by ; and I do believe, that 
whatever time I should take up in expatiating upon these 
things, there w^ould be in the lowest deep still n. lnw^^y» 
deep ; ” for there is not' a day of the inquiry that does 
TTolbring to light more arid more of this evil against Mr. 
Hastings. 

But, before I open the papers relative to this act of Mr. 
Hastings’s friendship for Gunga Govin Sing, I must restate 
some circumstances, that your lordships may understand 
thoroughly the nature of it. Tour lordsliips may recollect, 
that about the time of the succession of the minor liajah of 
Dinagepore, who was then but five or six years of age, and, 
when Mr. Hastings left Bengal, eight or nine, Mr. Hastings 
had received from* that country a bribe of about d[^4^0,000. 
There is a tidelit3^veri in bribery there is a truth and ob- 
servance even ifir^^rruption ; there is a justice, that, it* money 
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is to be paid for protection, protection should bo given. IVly 
lords, Mr. Hastings received this bribe through Guuga Goviii 
ISing ; then,, at least through Gunga Govin Sing, he ought to 
take care that that Jiajah should not bo robbed; that he 
should not he robbed, Gunga Govin Sing could help it ; 
that above all he should not be robbed by Gunga Govin Sing 
himself. — But your lordships will find that the last act of 
Mr. Hastings’s life was to be an accomplice in the most cruel 
and perfidious breach of faith, in the most iniquitous transac- 
tion, that 1 do believe tver was held out to the indignation 
of tlie world with regard to private persons. AVhen he de- 
parted on the Kith of February, 1785, when he was on board 
in the mouth of the Gauges, and preparing to visit his native 
country, let us see. what the last act of his life then was. 
Hear the last tender accents of the dying swan upan ihe 
Ganges j l^lic regret which 1 cannot but feel in relinquish- 
Hlg tno service of my honourable employers would be iriuch 
embittered, were it accompanied by the reflection that 1 have 
neglected the merits of a man who deserves no less of them 
than of myself, Gunga Govin Sing, who from his earliest youth 
had been employed in the collection of the revenues, and w as 
about eleven years ago selected for his superior taleiUs to 
fill thcjoflice of dewan to the Calcutta committee. He has 
from tliat time, wdtli a short intermission, been the principal 
native agent in tlie collection of the Company’s revenues 
and J can take upon myself to say, that he has performed 
tlie duties ofllce with fidelity, diligence, and ability. 
To myself he has given proofs qf a constancy and attachment, 
which neither tlic fears 3ior expectations excited by tlic pre- 
valence of diflerent influence coufd shake ; and at a time too 
when these qualities were so dangerous, that, far from find- 
ing them amongst the generality of his countrymen, 1 did 
not invariably meet, witlr them amongst my own. AVitli 
such a sense of his merits, it is natural that 1 should feel a 
ck'sire of rew^arding him ; for justice, gratitude, generosity, 
and even policy demand it : and 1 resort to the board for the 
means of performing so necessary a duty, in full confidence 
that, as those which I shall point out are neither incom- 
jmlible with the Company’s interest nor prejudicial to the 
rights of others, tliey wdll not be withheld wpi me. At the 
request, therefore, of Gunga Govin Sing I ji^iver the accom- 
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p;iuying durkausts, or petitions, for grants of lands lying in 
diflbrent districts ; the total jiimma, or rent, of which amount 
to rupees 2,38,061. 12. 1.” 

Your lordships recollect that Mr. Larkins was one of the 
bribe agents of Mr. Hastings ; one, *1 mean, of a corporation, 
but not corporate in their acts. My lords, Mr. Larkins has 
told you, he has told us, and he has told the court of direct- 
ors, that Mr. Hastings parted in a quarrel with Gunga 
Govin Sing because he had not faithfully kept his engage- 
ment with regard to his bribe ; and that, instead of £40,000 
from Dinagepore, he had only paid him £30,000. My lords, 
that iniquitous men will defraud one another 1 can conceive ; 
but you will perceive by Mr. Hastings’s behaviour at part- 
ing, that he either had in fact received this money from 
Gunga Goviji Sing, or in some way or other had abundant 
reason to be satislied ; that he totally forgot his anger updil 
this occasion, and tluit at parting his last act was to"* ratify 
(j/ranis of lands (so described by Mr. Hastings) to Gunga 
Govin Sing. Your lordships will recollect the tender and for- 
giving temper of Mr. Hastings. Whatever little bickerings 
there might have been betweenthem about their small money 
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awa y ml sins, enmities, and discontent. • By some «t those 
lirts which Gunga Govin Sing knows how to practise (1 
mean conciliatory honest arts) he had fairly wiped aw ay all 
resentment out of Mr. Hastings’s mind ; and he, who so long 
remembered the alfront ollered him by Ch«it tting, totally 
forgets Gunga Govin Sing’s fraud of £10,000, and attempts 
to make others the instruments of giving him what he calls 
his reward. 


Mr. Hastings states among Gunga Govin’s merits, that he 
had, from the time of its institution, and with a very short 
intermission, served the office of dewan to the Calcutta com- 
mittee. That short intermission was, when he was turned 
out of office upon proof of peculation and embezzlement of 
public money ; but of this cause of the intermission in the 
political life and political merits of Gunga Govin Sing Mr. 
Hastings does not tell you. 

Your lordfehiprf shall now hear what opinion a member of 
the provincial c^^micil at Calcutta, in which he had also served, 
had of him. “ l^o is Gunga Govin Sing ? ” The answ er is ; 
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— ‘‘ He was, when I left Bengal, dewan to the committee of 
revenue. What was his office and power during Mr. Hast- 
ings’s administration since 1780? — He was formerly dewan 
to the provincial council stationed at Calcutta, of w hich 1 was 
a member. His conduct then was licentious and unwarrant- 
able, oppressive and extortionary. He was stationed under 
us to be an humble and submissive servant, and to be of use 
to us in the discharge of our duty. His conduct was every- 
thing the reverse. We endeavoured to correct the mischiefs 
he was gnilty of as imich as possible. In one attempt to 
release fifteen persons illegally confined by him, w'^e were dis- 
missed our offices ; a different pretence was held out for our 
dismission, but it was only a pretence. Since his appointment 
as dew^an to the pr6scnt •committee of revenue, his line of con- 
duct has only been a continuance of wliat 1 have described, 
but upon a larger scale. What was the general opinion of 
the natives of the use he made of his pow er ? — He was looked 
up to by the natives as the second person in the government, 
if not the first. He w'as considtired as the only channel for 
obtaining favour and employment from the (Governor. There 
is hardly a native family of rank or credit witliin the throe 
provinces whom he has not sometime or other distressed and 
afflictelfl ; scarce a zemindary that he has not dismembered 
and plundered. Was you in a situation to know this to be 
true ? — I certainly was. What was the general opinion, and 
your own, concerning his wealth? — It is almost impossible 
to form a cordptdent judgment, his means of acquiring it have 
been so extensive. I had aA account shown to me about 
July, 1785, stating his acquisitions at three hundred audtwenty 
lacks of rupees, that is, £3,200,000.” 

My lords, I have only to add, that, from the best inquiries 
I have been able to make, those who speak highest of his 
wealth are those who obtain the, greatest credit. The esti- 
mate of anjr man’s w^ealth is uncertain ; but the enormity of 
his w^ealth is universally believed : yet Mr. Hastings seemed 
to act as if he ne,eded a reward ; and it is therefore neces- 
sary to inquire what recommended him particularly to Mr. 
Hastings. Your lordships have seen that he was on the 
point of being dismissed for misbehaviouii and* oppression by 
that Calcutta committee, his services to w>i^h Mr. Hastings 
gives as one proof of his constant and uni^rm good behaviour. 
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‘‘Ho had executed,” be says, ""the duties of bis office with 
fidelity, diligence, and ability.” These are his public merits ; 
but he has private merits: — ‘"To myself,” says he, “he has 
given proofs of constancy and attachment.” 

Now we, who have been used to look very diligently over 
the Company’s records, and to compare one part with another, 
ask wliiit those services were which have so strongly recom- 
mended him to Mr. Hastings, and induced him to speak so 
favourably of his public services. What those services are 
does not appear ; we have searched* the records for them 
(and those records are ver^ busy and loquacious) , about that 
period of time, during which 4lr. Hastings was labouring 
\inder an eclipse, and near the dragon’s mouth, and all the 
drums of Bengal beating to free him from this dangerous 
eclipse. During this time there is nothing publicly done, 
there is nothing publicly said, by Hunga (xovin Sing. There 
were then some services of Gunga Govin Sing that lie un- 
discovered, which he takes as proofs of attachment. Wliat 
could they be ? they were not public ; nobody knows any- 
tliiiig of them ; they must, by reference to the time, as far as 
\\e can judge of them, be services of concealment. Other- 
wise, in the course of this business it will be necessary, and 
^Ir. Hastings will find occasion, to show what those per- 
sonal sc'rvices of Gunga Govin Sing to him were. Ilu’ ser- 
vices to Gunga Govin Sing were pretty conspicuous ; for, 
after he was turned out for peculation, Mr. Hastings restored 
him to his ollice ; and when he had imprisonefflifteen persons 
illegally and oppressively, andVhen the council were about 
to set them at liberty, they* w^ere set at liberty themselves ; 
they were dismissed their offices. Your lordships see, then, 
what his public services were. His private services are un- 
known ; they must bo, as we conceive from their being un- 
known, of a suspicious nature ; and I do not go further than 
suspicion, because I never heard, and I have not been with- 
out attempts to make the discovery, what those services were 
that recommended him to Mr. Hastings. 

Having looked at his public services, which are well-known 
scenes of wickedness barbarity, and corruption, we next 
come to see what/liis reward is. Your lordships hear what 
reward he thoii^ifj(t proper to secure for himself ; and, 1 be- 
lieve, a' IfHan who power like (^unga Govin Sing, and a 
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disposition like Gunga Govin Sing, can hardly want the 
means of rewarding himself; and if every virtue rewards it- 
self, and virtue is said to be its own reward, the virtue of 
Gunga Govin Sing was in a good way of seeking its own re- 
ward. Mr. Hastings, however, thought it was not right that 
such a man should reward himself ; but that it was necessary 
for the honour and justice of government to find him a re- 
ward. Then the next thing is, w^hat that reward shall be. 
It is a grant of lands. . Your lordships will observe, that Mr. 
Hastings declares son>e of these lands to be unoccupied, 
others occupied, but not by the 'just owners. Now these 
were the very lands of the Kajah of Dinagepore, from whence 
he had taken the bribe of £40,000. My lords, this was a 
monstrous thing. ' Mr. • Hastings had the audacity, as his 
parting act, when he was coming to England, and ought to 
nave expected (whatever he did expect) the resj)onsibility 
of this day, — he was, I say, shameless enough, not only to 
give this recommendation, but to perpetuate the inischieis of 
his reign, as he has do/UPfi'^ his successors ; for ho has really 
done so by making it impossible almost to know anything of 
the true state of that country : and ho has thereby made them 
much less responsible and criminal than before in any ill acts 
they may have done since his time. But Mr. Hastings not 
only Tocommends and backs t he petition of Gunga Govin 
Sing with his parting authority, which authority he made the 
peo])le there believe would be greater in England than it- was 
in India, but Le is an evidence ; he declares, that “ to his 
own knowledge these lands* are vacant, and confessedly, 
therefore, by the laws of this as*well as of most other coun- 
tries, in the absolute gift of government.” * 

My lords (as I said), Mr. Hastings becomes a witness, 
and, I believe, in the course of the proceedings you will find, 
a false witness, for Gunga Govin Sing. “ To my own know- 
ledge,” says he, “they are vacant.” Why, I cannot find 
that Mr. Hastings had ever been in Dinagepore ; or, if he 
had, it must have been only as a passenger. He had not the 
supervision of the district in any other sense than with that 
kind of eagle eye wliich he must hav^ had over all Bengal, 
and which he had for no other purposes tl^ those for which 
eagles’ eyes are commonly used. He bejbofnes, you see, a 
witness for Gunga Govin Sing, and orde)& to be given him, 
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as a recompense for all the iniquitous acts this man com- 
mitted, the lands of that very Bajah who through the hands 
of Q-unga Govin Sing had given an enormous bribe to Mr. 
Hastings, These lands were not without an owiuTship, but 
were lauds in the hands of the llajah, and were to be severed 
from the 2 ;emindary and given to Gunga Govin Sing.* The 
manner of obtaining them is something so shocking, and con- 
tains such a number of enormities completed in one act, that 
one can scarce imagine how such a compound could exist. 

This man, besides his office of dewa*n to the Calcutta com- 
mittee, which gave him the whole management and power of 
the revenue, was, as I have stated, at the head of all the re- 
gisters in the kingdom, whose duty it was to be a control 
upon him as do wan. Ah Mr. Hastings destroyed every other 
constitutional settlement of the country, so the office which 
was to be a check upon Gunga Govin Sing, namely, the re- 
gister of the country, had been superseded, and revived in 
another shape, and given to the own son, of this very man. 
God forbid that a son shoulJ'ncPFK’lInder a certain and 
reasonable subordination ! But though in this country we 
know a son may possibly be free from the control of his 
father, yet the meanest slave is not in a more abject^ condi- 
tion of slavery than a son is in that country to nis father ; 
for it extends to the power of a Boman parents The bffict> 
(S register is to take care that a lull and fair rent is secured 
to government ; and above all it is his businejg^ta take care 
of the body of laws, the royjaun mulluck, or custom of the 
country, of which he is the guardian as the head of the law. 
It was his business to secilre that fundamental law of the 
government, and fundamental law of the country, that a 
zemindary cannot be split, or any portion of it separated, 
without the consent of the government. This man betrayed 
his trust, and did privately-j contrary to the duty of his office, 
get this minor Bajah, who was but an infant, who was but 
nine years old at tbo time, to make over to him a part of his 
zemindary, to a large amount, under colour of a fraudulent 
and fictitious sale. By the laws of that country, by the 
common laws^of natune, the act of this child was void. The 
act was void as aj^inst the government, by giving a zemin- 
dary without tBe*^nsent of the government to the very man 
who ought to hav(\preveuted such an act: he has the same 
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sacred guardianship of minors that the Chancellor of Eng- 
land has. — This man got to himself those lands by a fraudu- 
lent and probably forged deed, for that is charged too ; but 
whether it was forged or not, this miserable minor was 
obliged to give the lands to him ; he did not dare to quarrel 
with him upon such an article, because he who would pur - 
chase could take.^ 

I’he nexi step was to get one of his nearest relations to 
seem to give a consent ; because taking it of the minor was 
too gross. The relation, who could no more consent by the 
law of that country than the lav^ of this, gave apparently his 
consent. And these were the very lands that Mr. Hastings 
speaks of as “lands entirely at the disposal of government.” 
All this came before tile council. The moment Mr. Hastings 
was gone, India seemed a little to respire ; there was a vast 
oppressive weight taken off' it, — there was a mountain re- 
moved from its breast ; and persons did dare then, for the 
first time, to breathe their complaints . And accordingly, this 
minor liajali got som6 p'e’tson Kind enough to tell him that he 
was a minor, — that he could not part with his estate ; and 
this, with the other shocking and illegal parts of the process, 
was stated by him to the council, wdio had Mr. Hastings’s 
recommendation of Gunga Gov in Sing before them, the 
coifncil, shocked to see a minor attempted to be dispossessed 
in such a manner by him who was the natural guardian of 
all minoiN-. shocked at such an enormous daring piece of 
iniquity, began to inquire further, and to ask, how came this 
his near relation to consent ? He was apparently partner in 
the fraud. Pa rtner in the frafid he was, but not partner in 
the profit ; for ne was to do it without getting anytlung for 
It ; ^he wickedness was in hini, and the profit in Gunga 
Govm oing. In consequence oi this inquiry, the man comes 
down to account for his conduct, and declares another atro- 
cious iniquity, that shows you the powers which Gunga 
Govin Sing possessed. — “ Gunga Govin Sing,” says he, “is 
master of the country ; he had made a great festival for the 
burial of his mother ; all those of tfiat caste ought to be in- 
vited to the funeral festival ; he wguld have disgraced me 
for ever, if I had not been invited to that funeral festival.” 
These funeral festivals, you should know, ate great things in 
that country, and celebrated in this r^anner, and, you may 
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depend upon it, in a royal manner, by him, upon burying his 
mother: any person left out was marked, despised, and dis-^ 
graced. “ But he had it in his power, and I was threatened 
to be deprived of my caste by his register, who had the caste 
in his absolute disposition.” Says he*, “ I was under terror, 
I was under duresse, and I did it.” 

Gunga Govin Sing was fortified by the opinion that the 
Governor, though departed, virtually resided in that coiintiy. 
God grant that his power may be extirpated out of it now ! 
I doubt it ; but, most assuredly, it was residing in its pleni- 
tude when he departed from thence ; and there was not a 
man in India who w^as not of opinion, either that he was 
actually to return to govern India again, or that his power is 
such in England as that he might govern if here. And sueh 
were the h ones of t hose w^ho_iiad intentions against the csm. 
tates of other^ Gunga Govm Sing, therefore, being pressed 
to the wall by this declaration of the Kajah’s relation, when 
he could say nothing against it, when it was clear and mani- 
fest, and there were only impudent, barefaced denials and 
asseverations against facts which carried truth with them- 
selves, did not in his answer pretend to say that a zemin- 
dary might be parted witliout the consent of the government, 
— that a minor might be deprived of it,— that the" next 
relation had a power of disposing of it. He did indeed say, 
but nobody bcuieved him, that he had used no force upon 
this relation ; but as every one knew the act would be void, 
he was driven to Mr. Hastings’s great refuge ; he was driven 
to say, “ the government in this’eountry has arbitrary power, 
— the power of government* is everything, — the right of 
the subject nothing ; — they have at all times sejiarated ze- 
mindaries from their lawful proprietors. Give me what Mr. 
Hastings has constantly given to other people without* any 
right, or shadow or semblance of right, at all.”— God knoVft, 
it is well that I walk with my authority in my hand ; for 
there are such crimes, such portentous, incredible crimes, to 
be brought before your lordships, that it .would hardly be 
believed, Avere it not that I am constantly, as I hope I shall 
constantly be, guarded with evidence, and that the strong- 
est that can be, pven the evidence of the parties them- 
selves. ^ 

“ Erom your inquiry (Gunga Govin Sing says to the 
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council) every circumstance will appear in its true •colours. 
With respect to the alienation of parts of zemind aries, the 
extent and consequence of the great zemindars depend in a 
great measure on the favour and countenance of the ruling 
powers. 

“By what means did this zemindar of Dinagepore get 
possession of purgimnah Buttassim after the death of Kyco- 
bad Chowdry, in 1158 ; of purgunnah Coolygong after the 
death of Sahebrance .Chowderanne, in the same year, not- 
withstanding his lieirs existed; and of purgunnah 8iintoe, 
during the lifetime of 8unlboonant, the zemindar, in 
1107, — all without right, title, or pecuniary consideration? 
This has been the case wdth many purgunnahs in his zeinin- 
dary, and indeed exists in many other zemindaries besides, 
since tlio Company’s accession. Bamkissen, in 1172, got 
possession of Nurrulloor, the zeinindary of Mahomed Ali: 
the purgunnah of Ichaiiguipore, <&c., was in three divisions, 
in 1173. The petition of dovin Peo Sheopersaud was made 
over to the son of Bousser Chowdry, possessor of the third 
share. Purgunnah Baharbund belonged to the zeinindary of 
llanriy Bhowanny, and, in 1180, was made over to Luck- 
iiaut l^undy. All these changes took place in the lifetime 
of tl>e rightful possessors, without right, title, or purchase.” 

Your lordships have not heard before of Lucknaut Nundy. 
He was the son of a person of whom your lordships have 
heard before, called Can too Baboo, the banyan of Mr. Hast- 
ings. Mr. Hastings has proved in abundance of other cases 
that a grant to father and ^on is the same thing. The fa- 
thers generally take out grants in the names of their sons ; 
and tho Kanny Bhowanny, possessing the zeinindary of Kad- 
shi, an old lady of the first rank and family in India, was 
stripped of a part of her zemindary, and it was given to Luck- 
naut Nundy, tlie son of Mr. Hastings’s banyan; and then 
(you see the consequence of good examples) comes Gunga 
Govin Sing, and says, I am as good a man as he ; there is 
a zemindary giveji ; then do as much for Gunga Govin Sing 
as you have done for Cantoo Baboo. Here is an argument 
drawn from the practice of Mr. Hastings. And this shows 
your lordships the necessity of suppressing such iniipiities by 
punishing the author of them. You will punifeh Mr. Hastings ; 
and no man will hereafter dare to rob minors, no man will 
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hereafter dare to rob widows, to give to the vilest of mankind, 
thcit* own base instruments, for their own nefarious purposes, 
the lauds of others without righ t, title, o r purchase. 

My lords, I will not after this state to you the false repre- 
sentation of the value of these lands,' which this man gave in 
to government. He represented it to be much less than it 
was, when he desired the grant of them, as shall be stated 
when it comes before your lordships, at the proper time. 
But at present T am only touching upon principles, and bring- 
ing examples so far as they illustrate principles, and to show 
how precedents spread. 

I believe, your lordships will conceive better of the spirit 
of these transactions by my intermixing with them, as I shall 
endeavour to do, as much as possible of the grounds of them. 
I wiJl venture to say, that no description that I can give, no 
painting, if I was either able or willing to paint, could make 
these transactions appear to your lordships with the strength 
which they have in themselves ; and your lordships will be 
convinced of this, when you see, what nobody could hardly 
believe, that a man can say, “ It was given to others w’ithout 
right, title, or purchase ; give it to me without right, title, or 
purchase ; — give me the estates of minors without right, title, 
or purchase, because Mr. Hastings gave the estates of widows 
without right, title, or purchase.’* 

Of this exemplary grant, of this pattern for future proceed- 
ings, 1 will show your lordships the consequence. 

I will read to your lordships part of the examination of a 
witness, taken from a report of a committee of the House of 
Commons. 

“ Are you acquainted with the situation* of the zemindar y 
of Baharbund ? — It lies to the eastward of Diiiageporc and 
Huugpore. I was stationed in that neighbourhood. To whoin 
did it originally belong P-t-T believe, to the zemindary of 
itadshi, belonging to'Banny Bhowanny . F or what reason was 
it taken from the Banny of lladshi and given to Cantoo Ba- 
boo P — I do not exactly recollect : I believp, on some plea of 
incapacity or insufficiency in her to manage it, or some pre- 
tended decline in the revenue, owing to mismanagement. 
On what term^ was it granted to Cantoo Baboo or his son P 
— I believe it Y*as a grant in perpetuity, at the revenue of 
rupees 82,000 or 83,000 per annum. What amount did hu 
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collect from the country ? — I cannot tell. The year I was in 
tliat neighbourhood, the settlement with his under-tenants 
was something above 8,53,000 rupees. The inhabitants of 
the country objected to it. They assembled in a body of 
about hve thousand, jind were proceeding to Calcutta to 
make known their grievances to the committee of revenue. 
They w^ere stopped at Cossimbuzar by JSoor Sing Baboo, tlie 
brother of Can too Baboo, and there the matter w as com- 
promised, in what manner 1 cannot say.^* 

Your lordships see, Mr. Hastings’s banyan got this ze- 
mindary belonging to this venerable lady, unable to protect 
herself; that it w^as granted to him without right, title, or 
purchase. To show you that Mr. Hastings had been in a 
constant course of such proceeding, here is a petition from a 
])erson called * * * * * * # * * * for some 

favour from government, which it is not necessary now to 
state. In order to make good his claim, he states what no- 
body denied, but which is universally known in fact. Says 
he, “1 have never entertained any such intention or idea,” 
that is, of seizing upon other people’s zomindaries, “ neither 
am 1 at all desirous of acquiring any other person’s zeminda- 
ry in this country,” &c. * # # # 

[TJie document read here is wanting^ ending] “ as several 
Cafeutta banyans have done,” <&c. * # # # # 

lie states it as a kind of constant practice, by w^hich the 
country had been robbed under Mr. Hastings, known and 
acknowledged to be so, to seize upon the inheritance of the 
widow and the fatherless. ^In this manner did Ghunga Go- 
viu Sing govern himself upon the direct precedent of Can too 
Baboo, the ban 3 iAn of Mr. Hastings ; and this other instru- 
ment of his in like manner calls upon government for favour 
of some kind or other, upon the same principle and the same 
precedent. 

Your lordships now see how necessary it was to say some- 
thing about arbitrary powder: for, first, the wicked jieople of 
lliat country (Mr. Hastings’s instruments I mean) protend 
right, title, puf chase, grant; and when their frauds iu all 
these legkl means are discovered, then they fly off and have 
recourse to arbitrary power ; and say, It is true, 1 can niake 
out no right, title, grant, or purchase ; the parties are minors; 
I am bound to take care of their right ; but you have arbi- 
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trary power; you have exercised it upon other occasions; 
exercise it upon this; give me the rights of other people. 
This was the last act, and, I hope, will be the last act of Mr. 
Hastings’s wicked power, done by tlie wickedest man in 
favour of the wickedest man, and by* the wickedest means, 
which failed upon his own testimony. 

To bring your lordships to the end of this business, which 
I hope wnll lead me very near to the end of what 1 have to 
trouble your lordships with ; I will now state the conduct of 
the council, and tlie resolution about G’unga Govin Sing. I 
am to inform your lordships, that there was a reference made 
by the council to the conmiittee of revenue, namely, to Gunga 
Govin Sing himself; a reference with regard to the right, 
title, mode, and proceeding, and many otlier circumstances ; 
upon wdiich the committee, being sudi as I have described, 
very naturally were silent. Gunga Govin Sing loquHur 
solus — in the manner you have just heard ; the committee 
were the chorus ; they sometimes talk, — fill up a vacant 
part, but Gunga Govin Sing was the great actor, the sole 
one. The report of this committee being laid before the 
council, Mr. Stables, one of the board, enttTcd the following 
minute on the fifteenth of May, 1785 : “ 1 have perused the 
several papers upon this subject, and am sorry to observe that 
the committee of revenue are totally silent on the most ma- 
terial points therein, and sending the petition to them has 
only been so much time tbrow^n away — 1 mean, on the actu- 
al value of the lands in question : what the amount derived 
from them lias been in the last j^ear, and what advantjiges or 
disadvantages to governiiiciit by the sale ; and whether, in 
their opinion, the supposed sale was compulsive or not. 
But it is not necessary for the discussion of the question 
respecting the ri'gularity or irregularity of the pretended sale 
of Salharry to Gunga Govin Sing, the dew^an, to enter into 
the jiarticular assertions of each party. 

“ The representations of the Bajah’s agent, confirmed by 
tlie petitions of his principal, positively assert the sale to have 
been and violent ; and the deWan as positively 

deiiij^a it, though the fears he expresses, ‘ that their common 
enemies would set aside*the act before it was complete,^ show 
clearly that they W ere sensible the act w^as unjustifiable, if 
they do not tend^to falsify his denial. 
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‘‘But it is clearly established and admitted by the lan- 
guage and writings of both parties, that there has been’ a 
most unwarrantable collusion in endeavouring to alienate the 
rights of government, contrary to the most positive original 
laws of the constitution of these provinces, ‘ ilial no zemin- 
dar, and other landholder, paying revenue to government, 
shall he permitted to alienate his lands, without the eoepress 
authority of that government^ 

“ The defence set up by Gunga Govin Sing does not go 
to disavow the transaction ; for if it did, the deed of sale, 
&c., produced by hinia(df, and thp petition to the board for 
its eoufinnalion, would detect him; on the contrary, he 
openly admits its existence, and only strives to show that -it 
was a voluntary one on tlie part of the Banny and the serv- 
ants of the Bajah. 'Wliether voluntary or not, was equally 
criminal in Gunga Govin 8ing, as the public officer of go- 
vernment, because diametrically opposite to the positive and 
repeated standing orders of that government for the rule or 
his conduct, as dewan and native guardian of the public 
rights intrusted especially to bis care ; because it was his 
duty, not only not to be guilty of a breach of those rules 
himself, but as dewan, and exercising the efficient office of 
canongpc, to prevent, detect, expose, and apprize his em- 
ployees of every instance attempted to the contrary ; because 
it was his duty to prevent the government being defrauded, 
and the Eajah, a child of nine years old, robbed of his here- 
ditary possessions, as he would have been if this transaction 
had not been detected ; whereas, on the contrary, the dewan 
is hinistdf the principal mover and sole instrument in that 
fraud and robbery, if I am rightly informed,^ to the amount 
of 42,474 rupees in perpetuity, by which he alone was to 
beuelit ; and bi^causc he has even dared to stand forward in 
an attempt to obtain our sanction, and thereby make us par- 
ties to (in my opinion) a false deed and fraudulent transac- 
tion, as his own defence now shows the bill of sale and all 
its collateral papers to be. 

“ If otiences o^ this dark tendency and magnitude were 

' Vakeel states Mofussil Jumma, of Salbarry, for 1,191 K* 96,229 
Purchase money 53,755 

Per annum, loss 


42,474 
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Hot to be pimisbed in a public manner, tlie bif^h example 
hel^e S(.‘t the natives employed under the government by 
their first native oHicer would very soon render our authorii 
ty contemptible, and operate to the destructiou of the public 
revenues. — I will not dwell further qu the contradictions in 
these papers before us on this subject. 

“ Hut 1 beg leave to point out liow tenacious the govern- 
ment have been of insuring implicit obedience to their rules 
on this subject in particular, and in prohibiting conduct like 
that here exhibited against their public officer, and how' sa- 
credly they have view^ed the public institutes on this subject, 
which have been violated and tramjded on ; and it will suf- 
fice to sliow tlieir ]3uhlic orders on a similar instance, which 
happened some time ago, and which the dewan, from his 
official situation, must have been a party in detecting. 

“ I desire the board’s letter to the committee on tliis sub- 
ject, dat ed the 31.si May, 1782, may be read, and a copy be 
annexed to this minute. 

“ 1 therefore move the board, that Gunga Govin Sing 
may be forthwith required to surrender the original deeds 
j)rodueed by him, as a title to the grant of Salbarry, in order 
that they may be returned to the liajah’s agents, to be made 
null and void. 

“ 1 further move the board, that the dew^an Gunga Govin 
Sing, together wdtli his nail) Prawn Kishin Sing, his son, and 
all his dependants, be removed from their offices, and that the 
roy royan, liajah Eajebullub, whose duty only Gunga Govin 
Sing virtually is to perform, bq reinstated in the exercise of 
the duties of his department; and that Gunga Govin Sing 
be ordered to deliver up all official papers of the sircar to the 
committee of revenue and the roy royan, and that they he 
ordered accordingly to take charge of them, and finally set- 
tle all accounts.” — This motion w^as overruled, and no fina^ 
proceeding appears. 

My lords, you have heard the proceedings of the court 
before which Gunga Govin Sing thought proper to appeal, in 
consequence of the power and protections of Mr. Hastings 
being understood to exist after he left India, and authenticated 
by his last parking deed. Your lordships will judge by that 
last act of Mr. Hastings what the rest of his whole life was. 
— My loi’ds, I do not mean now to go further than just to 
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remind your lordships of this, that Mr. Hastings’s government 
was one whole system of oppression, of robbery of indi- 
viduals, of destruction of the public, and of supersession 
of the whole system of the English government, in order to 
vest in the worst of the natives all the powers that could 
possibly exist in any government, in order to defeat the 
cads which all governments ought in common to have in 
view. Thus, my lords, I show you, at one point of view, 
what you are to expect from him in all the rest. I have, I 
think, make out as clear as can be to your lordships, so far 
as ifc was necessary to go, that his bribery and peculation was 
not occasional, but habitual ; that it was not urged upon him 
at the moment, but was regular and systematic. I have 
shown to your lordships the operation of such a system on 
the revenues. 

My lords, Mr. Hastings pleads one constant merit to justify 
those acts ; namely, that they produce an increase of the 
public revenue ; and accordingly he never sells to any of 
those wicked agents any trusts whatever in the country, that 
you do not hear that it will considerably tend to the increase 
of the revenue. — Tour lordships will see, when he sold to 
wicked men the province of Eahar, in the same way in 
which Hebi Sing had this province of Dinagepore, that con- 
sequences of a horrid and atrocious nature (though not to so 
great an extent) followed from it. I will just beg leave to 
state to your lordships, that the kingdom of Bahar is an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Bengal ; that this kingdom was 
governed by another provinciak council ; that he turned out 
that provincial council, and Bo)d that government to two 
wicked men, — one of no fortune at all, and the other of a 
very suspicious fortune ; one a total bankrupt, the other just- 
ly excommunicated for his wickedness in his country, and 
then in p^pon for misdemeanours in a subordinate situation 
of government. 

Mr. Hastings destroyed the council that imprisoned him ; 
and, instead of putting one of the best and most reputable 
of the natives to govern it, he takes out of prison this ex- 
communicated wretch, hated by God and man, — this bank- 
rupt, this man of evil and desperate ch&racter, this rpisman- 
qger^f the public revenue in an inferior station ; and, as he 

voL..vn. Q 
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had given Bengal to Gunga Govin Sing, he gave this pro- 
vince to gajahs Kelleram and Cullian Sing. 

It was’done upon this principle, that they would increase 
and very much better the revenue. These men seemed to 
be as strange instruments for improving a revenue as ever 
were chosen, I suppose, since the world began. Perhaps 
their merit was giving a bribe of £40,000 to Mr. Hastings. 
How he disposed of it I don’t know. He says, 1 disposed 
of it to the public, and it was in a case of emergency. You 
will see in the course of this business the falsehood of that 
pretence; for you wdll spe, though the obligation is given 
for it as a round sum of money, that the payment w^as not 
accomplished till a year after ; that therefore it could not an- 
swer any immediate exigence of the Company. Did it an- 
swer in an increase of the revenue ? — The very reverse. 
Those persons who had given this bribe of £40,000, at the 
end of that year were found £ 80,000 in debt to the Compa- 
ny. The Company always loses when Mr. Hastings takes a 
bribe; and when he proposes an increase of the revenue, 
the Company loses often double. But I hope and trust your 
lordships wiU consider this idea of a monstrous rise of rent, 
given by men of desperate fortunes and characters, to be one 
of the grievances, instead of one of the advantages, of this 
system. 

It has been necessary to lay these facts before you (and I 
have stated them to your lordships far short of their reality, 
partly through my infirmity, and partly on account of the 
odiousness of the task of going through things that disgrace 
human nature), that you may be enabled fully to enter into 
the dreadful consequences which attend a system of bribery 
and corruption in a governor-general. On a transient view 
bribery is rather a subject of disgust than horror, — the sor- 
did practice of a venal, mean, and abject mind ; the ef- 
Ject of the crime seems to end with the act. It looks to be 
no more than tte corrupt transfer of nroperty from one per- 
son to another ; at worst a theft. But it will appear in a 
very difierent light, when you regard tht consideration for 
which the bribe is given ; namely, that a governor-general, 
claiming an arbitrary 'power in himself, for that consideration 
delivers up tlif, properties, the liberties, and the lives ^ a. 
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whole people to the arbitrary discretion of any wicked and 
rapacious person, who will be sure to make good from their 
blood the purchase he has paid for his power over them. It 
is posait)le that a man may pay a bribe merely to redeem 
himself from some evil. • It is bad, however, to live^ under a 
power whose violence has no restraint except in its avarice. 
But no man ever paid a bribe for a power to charge and tax 
others, but with a view to oppress them. !N^o man over paid 
a bribe for the handling of the public money, but to pecu- 
late from it. When once such offices become thus privately 
and corruptly venal, the very worst men will be chosen (as 
Mr. Hastings has in fact constantly chosen the very worst), 
because none but those who do not scruple the use of any 
means arc capable, ‘Conaistently with profit, to discharge at 
once the rigid demands of a severe public revenue and the pri- 
vate bribes of a rapacious chief magistrate. J^^ot only the worst 
men will be thus chosen, but they will be restrained by no 
dread whatsoever in the execution of their worst oppressions. 
Their protection is sure. The authority that is to restrain, 
to control, to punish them, is previously engaged ; he has his 
retaining fee for the support of their crimes. Mr. Hastings 
never dared, because ho could not, arrest oppression in its 
course, -without drying up the source of his own corrupt 
emolument. Mr. Hastings never dared, after the fact, to 
punish extortion in others, because he could- not, without 
risking the discovery of bribery in himself. The same cor- 
ruption, the same oppression, and the same impimity will 
reign through all the subordinate gradations. 

A fair revenue may be collected without the aid of wick- 
ed, violent, and unjust instruments. But when once the 
line of just and legal demand is transgressed, such instru- 
ments aro of absolute necessity; and they comport them- 
selves accordingly. When we know that men must be well 
paid (and they ought to be well paid) for the performance 
of honourable duty, can we think that men will be found to 
commit wicked, rapacious, and oppressive acts with fidelity 
and disinterestedtifess, for the sole emolument of dishonest 
employers? Ho; they must have their full share of the 
prey, and the greater share as they are*the nearer and more 
necessary instruments of the general extorlipn. We must 
not therefore flatter ourselves, when Mr. Hastings takes 
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£40,000 in bribes for Dinagepore and its annexed provinces, 
that from the people nothing more than £ 40,000 is extorted. 
I speak within compass, four times forty must be levied on 
the people ; and these violent sales, fraudulent purchases, 
confiscations, inhuman and unutterable tortures, imprison- 
ment, irons, whips, fines, general despair, general insurrection, 
the massacre of the officers of revenue by the people, the 
massacre of the people by the soldiery, and the. total waste 
and destruction of the finest provinces in India, are things of 
course, and all a necessary consequerice involved in the very 
substance of Mr. Hastings’s bribery. 

I I, therefore, charge Mr. Hastings with having destroyed, 
ffor private purposes, the whole system of government by the 
’six provincial councils, which he had no right to destroy. 

1 charge him with having delegated to others that power 
iwhich the act of parliament had directed him to preserve 
i unalienably in himself. 

, 1 charge him with having formed a committee to be mere 

instruments and tools, at the enormous expense of £62,000 
per annum. 

^ I charge him with having appointed a person their dewan, 
to whom these Englishmen were to be subservient tools; 
whose name, to his own knowledge, wsna by the . general 
voice of India, by the general recorded voice of the Com- 
pany, by recorded official transactions, by everything that 
can make a man known, abhorred, and detested, stamped 
with infamy ; and with giving him the whole power which 
he had thus separated fromithe council-general and from 
the provincial councils. , 

1 charge him with taking bribes of Gunga Govin Sing. 

I charge him with not having done that bribe service 
which fidelity even in iniquity requires at the Hands of the 
worst of men. 

I charge him with having robbed those people of whom 
he took the bribes. 

I charge him with having fraudulently alienated the for- 
tunes of widows. ' 

I charge him wil^ having, without right, title, or purchase, 
taken the lands of orphans, and given them to wicked per- 
. sons under hiip. • 

I charge him with having removed the natural guardians 
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of a minor Eajali, and with having given that trust to. a 
stranger, Debi Sing, whose wickedness was known to himself 
and all the world ; and by whom the Bajah, his family and 
dependants were cruelly oppressed. 

I charge him with having committed to the management 
of Debi Sing three great provinces ; and thereby^ with having 
wasted the country, ruined the landed interest, cruelly 
harassed the peasants, burnt their houses, seized their crops, 
tortured and degraded their persons, and destroyed the 
honour of the whole female race of that country. 

' In the name of the Common^ of England, I charge all 
this villany upon Warren Hastings, in this last moment of 
|ny application to you. 

My lords, what is it 'that we want here to a great act of 
national justice ? Do we want a cause, my lords ? You 
have the cause of oppressed princes, of undone women of the 
first rank, of desolated provinces, and of wasted kingdoms. 

Do you want a criminal, my lords ? When was there so 
much iniquity ever laid to the charge of any one ? — No, my 
lords, you must not look to punish any other such delinquent 
from India. — Warren Hastings has not left substance enough 
in India to nourish such another delinquent. 

My lords, is it a prosecutor you want ? — You have before 
you the Commons of Great Britain as prosecutors ; and, I 
believe, my lords, that the sun in his beneficent progress 
round the world does not behold a more glorious sight than 
that of men, separated from remote people by. the material 
bounds and barriers of nature, united by the bond of a social 
and moral community; — all thb Commons of England re- 
senting, as their own, the indignities and cruelties that are 
offered to all the people of India. 

Do we want a tribunal ? My. lords, no example of an- 
tiquity, nothing in the modem world, nothing in the range 
of human imagination, can supply us with a tribunal like 
this. My lords, here we see virtually in the mind’s eye 
that sacred majeaty of the crown, under whose authority you 
sit, and whose powder you exercise. We see in that invisible 
authority, what we all feel in reality and life, the beneficent 
powers and protecting justice of his Majesty. We have 
here the heir-apparent to the crown, such as' the fond wishes 
of the people of England wish an heir-apparent of the 
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crown to be. We have here all the branches of the royal 
family in a situation between majesty and subjection, be- 
tween the sovereign and the subject, — offering a pledge 
in that situation for the support of the rights of the crown 
and the liberties of the people, both* which extremities they 
touch. My lords, we have a great hereditary peerage here ; 
those who have their own honour, the honour of their ances- 
tors, and of their posterity, to guard ; and who will justify, 
as they have always justified, that provision in the constitu- 
tion by which justice is made an hereditary office. My lords, 
we have here anew nobility, who have risen and exalted them- 
selves by various merits, by great military services, which 
have extended the fame of this country from the rising to the 
setting sun : we have those who by various civil merits and 
various civil talents have been exalted to a situation which 
they well deserve, and in which they will justify the favour 
of their sovereign, and the good opinion of their fellow-sub- 
jects, and make them rejoice to see those virtuous charac- 
ters, that were the other day upon a level with thfein, now 
exalted above them in rank, but feeling with them in sympa- 
thy what they felt in Common with' them before. We have 
persons exalted from the practice of the law, from the place 
in which they administered high though subordinate justice, 
to a seat here, to enlighten with their knowledge and to 
strengthen with their votes those principles which have dis- 
tinguished the courts in which they have presided. 

, My lords, you have here als^o the lights of our religion ; 
you have the bishops of England. Mj lords, you have that 
true image of the primitive church in its ancient form, in its 
ancient ordinances, purified from the superstitions and the 
vices which a long succession of ages will bring upon the 
best institutions. You have the representatives of that re- 
ligion which sa,ys that their &od is love, that the very vital 
spirit of their institution is charity ; a religion which so 
much hates oppression, that when the God whom we adore 
appeared in human form, he did not appear in a form of great- 
ness and majesty, but in sympathy with tue lowest of the 
people, — and thereby pade it a Qrm and ruling principle, 
that* their welfare was the object of all government ; since 
the person, who was the Master of Nature, chose to appear 
himself in a subordinate situation. These are the consider- 
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ations which influence them, which animate them, and will 
animate them, against all oppression ; knowing, that He who 
is called first among them, and first among us all, both of 
the flock that is fed and, of those who feed it, made Himself 
‘‘ the servant of all.’* 

My lords, these are the securities which we have in all 
the constituent parts of the body of this House. We know 
them, we reckon, wc rest upon* them, and commit safely the 
interests of India and of humanity into your hands. There- 
fore, it is with confidence that, ordered by the Commons, 

I impeach Warren Hastings, Esq., of high crimes and mis- 
demeanours. 

I impeach him in the name of the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament Assembled, whose parliamentary trust 
he has betrayed. 

I impeach him in the name of all the Commons of Great 
Britain, whose national character he has dishonoured. 

I impeach him in the name of the people in India, whose 
laws, rights, and liberties he has subverted, whose properties 
he has destroyed, whose country he has laid waste and deso- 
late. 

I impeach him in the name and by virtue of those eternal 
laws of justice which he has violated. 

I impeach him in the name of human nature itself, which 
he has cruelly outraged, injured, and oppressed in both sexes, 
in every age, rank, situation, and condition of life. 


♦, 1 * After Mr. Burke had concludefl these speeches, the first 

article of the impeachment was brought forwaraOrote 2‘2nd of February, 
1788, by Mr, Fox, and supported by Mr, Grey on the 25th. 'After the 
evidence upon this article had been adduced, it was summed up and en- 
forced by Mr. Anstruther on the 11th day of April following. 

The next article with which the Commons proceeded, was brought for 
ward on the 15th of April, 1788, by Mr! Adam, and supported by Mr. 
Pelham ; and^e evidence, in part upon the second article of charge, was 
gummed up ana enforced on the 3rd of June, by Mr. Sheridan. 

^,On the 21st of A^, 1789, Mr. Burke opened the sixth charge, bribery 
and corruption, in 4fie following speech, which was continued on the 21st 
of Afril, apd' uif*the 5th and 7tih of May, in the sAme session. 
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TRIAL. 

TUESDAY, 21st APRIL, 1789. 


(Mb. Burke.) 

My Lords, — An event which had spread for a consider- 
able time jaS universal grief and consternation through this 
Idngdom, and which, in its issue, diffused as universal and 
transcendent a joy, has, in the circumstances both of our de- 
pression and of our exaltation, produced' a considerable delay, 
if not a total suspension of the most important functions of 
government. 

My lords, we now resume our office ; and we resume it 
with new and redoubled alacrity, and we trust under not less 
propitious omeiis than when we left it in this House, at the 
end of the pre^ding session. We come to this duty with a 
greater degree of earnestness and zeal, because wo are urged 
to it bjr many and very peculiar circumstances. This^day we 
come from a House where the last steps were taken, and I 
suppose something has happened similar in this, to prepare 
our way to attend with the utmost solemnity in another place 
a great national thanksgiving for having restored the sove- 
reign to his parliament, and tljc parliament to its sovereign. 

But, my lords, it is not only m the house of prayer that 
we offer to the Birst Cause the acceptable homage of our 
rational nature— my lords, in this House, at this bar, in this 
place, in every place where His commands are obeyed. His 
worship is performed. And, my lords, I must boldly say 
(and I think I shall hardly be contradicted by your lordships, 
or by any persons versed in the law which guides us all), that 
the highest act of religion, and the highest htoage which 
we can and ought to pay, is an imitation €^f the Divinejjer- 
fections as far as such a naEui^ cad iiatt^te^'clr perteciio^ j 
lind that by ^tiis means alone we can make our "Demage a!c- 
ceptable to Him.^ 

My lords, in His temple we shall not forget-that His most 
distingui shedlateibute is justice ,' and that the first link in 
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tbe cbain by which we are held to the Supreme Judge of all 
iliustige ; and that it is in this solemn temple of rcpresenta - 
justice we may best give Him praise, because w^e can 
5 best imitate llis divine attributes. If ever there was a 
cause in which justice and mercy are not only combined and 
reconciled, but incorporated, it is in this cause of suffering 
nations which we now bring before your lordships, this se- 
cond session of parliament, unwearied and unfatigued iu our 
persevering pursuit and we feel it to be a necessary pre- 
liminary, a necessary fact, a necessary attendant and conco- 
mitant of every public thanksgiving, that we should express 
our gratitude by our virtues, ^d not merely with our 
mouths and that, when we are giving thar^s for acts of 
mereJT^we should*1^inler ourselves worthy of them by doing 
acts of mercy ourselves. My lords, these consiJerations, in- 
dependent of those which were our first movers in this busi- 
ness, strongly urge us at present to pursue with all zeal and 
perseverance the great cause we have now in hand. And we 
feel this to be the more necessary because we cannot but be 
sensible that light, unstable, variable, capricious, inconstant, 
fastidious minds soon tire in any pursuit that requires 
strength, steadiness, and perseverance. Such persons, w^ho we 
trusty are but few, and Avho certainly do not resemble your 
loifllships nor us, begin already to say^Hpw long is this busi- 
ness to continue ? Our answer is, — It is to continue till its 
ends are obtained. 

vVe know that by a mystpious dispensation of Providence 
injury is quick and rapid, and justice slow : and we may say, 
tnat those who have not patidnee and vigour of mind to at- 
tend the tardy pace of justice, counteract the order of Provi- 
dence, agd^ej;eafllyfiinottobeJug^^^^ We therefore, • 
iosteadT o^ ^lending the order of nature to t he laxity of our 
characters and tempers, must rather cpnnnn ourselves by a 
manly fortitude and virtuous peraeverance to continue within i 
those forms, and to wrestle with injustice, until wc have 
shown that t^se virtues which sometimes wickedness de- j 
bauch es intg ^ cause, such as vigour, energy, activity, forti- 
tude oflSplnt, are called back and brought to their true and 
natural service ; and that in the pursuit of wickedness, in the 
following it through all the winding recesses and mazes of 
its artifices, we shall show as much vigour, as much con-/ 
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stancj, as much diligence, energy, and perseverance as any 
others can do in endeavouring to elude the laws and trijjmnn 
over the justice of their country. My lords, we have thoii^t’ ^ 
it the more necessary to say this, because it has been given' 
mi t that w milgrht faint in tl^is hui^i-neHa : No, we follow, and 
trust we’shall always follow, that great emblem of antiquity, 
in which the person who held out to the end of a long line of 
labours, found the reward of all the eleven in the twelfth. 
Our labour, therefore, will be our reward ; and we will go on, 
WQ will pursue with vigour and diligence, in a manner suit- 
able to the Commons of Great Britain, every mode of corrup-^ 
tion, till we have thoroughly eradicated it. 

I think it necessary to say a word too upon another cir- 
cumstanceTSTwhich there is some complaint, as if some in- 
justice had arisen from voluntary delay on our part. 

I have already alluded to, first, the melancholy, then, the 
joyful occasion of this delay ; and I shall now make one re- 
mark on another part of the complaint, which I understand 
was formally made to your lordships, soon after we had an- 
nounced our resolution to proceed in* this great cause of suf- 
fering nations before you. It has been alleged that the 
length of the pursuit had already very much distressed the 
person who is the object of it ; that it leaned upon a fortune 
unequal tp support it^ and that d^30,000 had been already 
spent in the preliminary preparations for the defence. 

My lords, 1 do admit that all true, genuine, and unadulter^ 
ated justice considers with a certain degree of tenderness 
the person whom it is called to punish, and never qppre.ases 
those by the process who ought not to be oppressed but by 
the sentence of the court before which they are brought. 
The Commons have heard, indeed, with some degree of as- 
tonishment that £30,000 hath been laid out by TJnidw 
ings Jn this business. We who have some experience in 
^he conduct of alFairs of this nature, we who profess to 
proceed with regard not to the economy so much aS to the 
rigour of this prosecution (and we are justified by *our coun- 
try in so doing), upon a collation and compariSoq^of the pub- 
lic expenses with those 'yj^hich the defendant is suppc^ed to 
have incurred, iire .much surprised to hear it ; we suppose 
that his solicitors can give a good account to him of those 
expenses, that the thing is true, and that he has actually 
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through them iucurred this expense. We have nothing to 
do with this : but we shall remove anj^^^dcgree of uneasiness 
from your lordships’ minds ahcT from* our own, when w^ 
show you, in the charge which we shall bring before you 
this day, that one bribb only received by Mr. Hastings, the 
smallest of his bribes, or nearly the smallest, the bribe re- 
ceived frc^ Eajah Kobkisson, is alone more than equal to 
have paid all the charges Mr. Hastings is stated to have in- 
curred : and if this be the case, your lordships will not be 
made very uneasy in a case of bribery by finding that you 
press unon the sour (*os nf pe culation . 

^ It has also been said, that we weary^out the nublic na- 
^tieggg^in this cause. The House of Commons do not call 
upon your lordshipa* he do anything of which they do not set 
the example. They have very lately sat in the Colchester 
committee as many, within one or two, days successively as 
have been spent in this trial interruptedly in the course of 
two jears. Every cause deserves that it should be tried ac- 
cording to its nature and circumstances ; and in the case of 
the Colchester committee, in the trial of paltry briberies of 
odd pounds, shillings, and pence, in the corruption of a re- 
turning ofiicer, who is but a miller, they spent nearly the 
same liumber of days that we have been inquiring into the 
ruin of kingdoms by the peculation and bribery of the chief 
governor of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 
Therefore, God forbid that we should faint at thrice thirty 
days, if the proceedings should be drawn into such a length, 
when for a small crime as much time has been spent as has 
yet been spent in this great cause. 

Having now cleared the way with regard to the local and 
temporary circumstances of this case ; having shown your 
lordships that too much time has not been spent in it : hav- 
ing no reason to think, from the time which has hitherto, 
been spent, that time will be unnecessarily spent in future. 
Intrust your lordships will think that t ^pie ought neither to 
bb tparednor squandered in this business^ we will therefore 
proceed articlgjby article, as far as iblie discretion of the House 
of ConuBotiiSshall think fit for the justice of the case to limit 
the inquiry, or to extend it. * ^ • 

We are now going to bring before your lordships the sixth 
article. It is an article of charge of bribery and corruption 
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against Mr. Hastings ; but yet we must confess that we feel 
Ipme little difficulty We here appear in the name 

and character not onlyonJej^esentatives oi tlie Commons of 
Great Britain, but repr-esentatives of the inhabitants of Ben« 



ose name ana^ciia rflotpr th^y roTppIqju. This would have 
been a very great difficulty •in the beginning, especially as jt 
is come before us in a flopd^tide of panegyric. Ko encomium 


can be more exalted, or more beautifully expressed. ^ JJ{o 
language can more strongly paint the pcJt#ct satisfaction, tile ’ 
entire acquiescence of all the nations of Bengal, and their 
wonderful admiration oj^the character of the person ivhom 
we have brought as a criminal to your bar upon their part. 
I do admit that it is a very awkward circumstance ; but yet, 
at the same time, the same candour which has induced the 
House of Commons to bring before you the bosom friends 
and conildants of Mr, Hastings as their evidence, will not 
suffer them to suppress or withhold for a moment from your 
lordships this universal voice of Bengal, as an ^ttestatig^ ^ in 
Mr. Hastings’s favour, and we shall produce it as a part of 
our evidence. Oh! my lords, consider the situation of 
a people wlio are forced to mix their praises with their 
groans, who are forced to sign ^ith hands which have been 
m torture, and with the thumb-screws but just taken from 
them, an attestation in favout of the person from whom all 
their sufferings have been derived. When we prove to you 
the things that we shall prove, this will, I hope, giva your 
lordships a full, conclusive, and satisfactory proof of the 


misery to which these people have been reduced. You will 
see before you, what is so well expressed Iby one of our poets 
as the homage of tyrants, “ tha^ homage witl^ t he mouth, 
which the heart would fain deny. Mr. 

ings has received that homage, and that hokc^e we mean 
to present to yopr lordships ; we mean to preS^lh^ it, be- 
cause it will show your lordships clearly, that after Mr. Hast- 
ings has nmsaeked Bengal from one end to the other, and 
has used>#li the power which he derives from having every 
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friend and every dependant of his in every ofiRce from one 
end of that government to the other, he has not, in all those 
panegyrics, tf^p^e fine, h igh-flown intern encomiums, got 
one word of refutation or one word of evidence against any 
charge whatever whicli we produce against him. Every 
one knows that in the course of criminal trials, when no 
evidence of alibi can be brought, when all the arts of the 
Old Bailey are exhausted, the last thing produced is evidence 
i t? i g h w^ter . Ilis cause th^more is gone, when having ran- 
sacked Bengal he has nothing to sav for liis conduct, and a^ 
len^h appeals to his character. In those little papers which 
are given us of our proceedings in our criminal courts, it is 
always an omen of what is to follow ; after the evidence of 
a murder, a forgery, or robbery, it ends in his character. — 
He has an admirable character — I have Icnown him from a 
boy; he is wonderfully good; ho is the best of men; I 
would trust him with untold gold ; and immediately follows, 
guilty, death. This is the w'ay in wliicb in our courts cha- 
racter is generally followed by sentence. The practice is not 
modern. Undoubtedly Mr. Hastings has the example of 
criminals of high antiquity ; for Caius Verres, Antonius, and 
byery other man who has been famous for the pillage and 
destruction of provinces, never failed to bring before their 
judges the attestations of die injured to their character. 
Vo ^ire^avs/* Les h nr^^ ippls «mit tnmoiira redits.’* A 
similar occasion has here produc ed a similar, conduct. lie 
^as got just the same character as Caius Verres got in another 
'cause ; and the laudatione^^ w^hich your lordships know 
always followed, to save trouble, we mean ourselves to give 
your lordships ; wo mean to give them with this strong pre- 
sumption of guilt, that in all this panegyric there is not 
one word of defence to a single article of charge ; they are 
mere lip-honours : but we think we derive from those pane- 
gyrics, which Mr. Hastings has. had sent over as evidence 
to supply the total want of it, an indic|ition of the impossibility 
of attaining it. Mr. Hastings has brought them here, and 
I must say we sfre under some difficulty about them, and the 
difficult is tkis — we think we can produce before your lord- 
ships fffoofs of barbaritv. and peculation by Mr. Hastings ; 
we have the proofs of them in specific provinces, where those 
proofs may be met by contrary proofs, or may lose their 
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weight from a variety of circumstances. We thought wb had 
got the'matter sure, that everything was settled, that he could 
not escape us after he had himself confessed the bribes he 
had taken from the specific provinces. But in what condition 
are we now ? We have from those specific provinces the 
strongest attestations that there is not any credit to be paid 
to his own acknowledgments. In short, we have the com- 
plaints, concerning these crimes of Mr. Hastings, of the in- 
jured persons themselves ; we have his own confessionsui^JE© 
shall produce both to your lordships. But these persons now 
declare, that not only thei^ own complaints are totally un^ 
founded, but that Mr. Hastings’s confessions are not true, and 
not to be credited. These are circumstances which your 
lordships will consider in the view youj^^ke of this wonder- 
ful body of attestation. 

It is a pleasant thing to see in these addresses the dif- 
ferent character and modes of eloquence of difierent coun- 
tries. In those that will be brought before your lordships, 
you will see the beauty of chaste European panegyric im- 
proved by degrees into high, oriental, exaggerated, and in- 
flated metaphor, you will see how the language is firs^ 
written in English, Then translated into 
translated into Enghsh . There may be something amusing 
to your lordships in this, and the beauty of these styles inay, 
in this heavy investigation, tend to give a little gaiety and 
pleasure. We shall bring -before you the European and 
Asiatic incfl nae. You will b ^e th^^rfiimft_Rhopfi^ 
two countries . c 

One of the accusations which we mean to bring against 
Mr. Hastings is upon the part of the zemindar lladanaut, of 
the country of Dinagepore. How hear what the zemindar 
says liimself — “ As it has been learned by me, the niutsUd- 
dies, and the respectable officers of my zemindary, that the 
ministers of England are displeased with the late governor, 
Warren Hastings, Esq., upon the suspicion that he op- 
pressed us, took money from us by deceit and force, and 
ruined the country ; therefore we, upon thd^ strength of our 
religion, which wre think it incumbent on ani^^^ijge^ary for 
us to abide by, following the rules laid down in giving evi- 
dence, declare the particulars of the acts and deeds of War- 
ren Hastings, Esq., full of circumspection and caution, 
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civility and justice, superior to the conduct of the most 
learned: and by representing what is fact wipe away ihe 
doubts that have possessed the minds of the ministers of 
England ; that Mr. Hastings is possessed of fidelity and con- 
fidence, and yielding protection to us; that he is clear of 
the contamination of mistrust and wrong, and his mind is 
free of covetousness or avarice. During the time of his 
administration no one saw other conduct than that of protec- 
tion to the husbandman and justice. No inhabitant ever 
experienced afflictions; no one ever felt oppression from 
him ; our reputations have always been guarded from attacks 
by his prudence, and our families have always been pro- 
tected by his justice. He never omitted the smallest in- 
stance of kindness towards us, but healed the wounds of 
despair with the salve of consolation by means of his bene- 
volent and kind behaviour, never permitting one of us to 
sink in the pit of despondence ; he supported every one by 
his goodness, overset the designs of evil-minded men by his 
authority, tied the hand of oppression with the strong band- 
age of justice, and by these means expanded the pleasing 
appearance of happiness and joy over us. He reestablished 
justice and impartiality. We were during his government 
in thQ enjoyment of perfect happiness and ease, and many 
of are thankful and satisfied. As Mr. Hastings was wxdl 
acquainted with our manners and customs, he was always 
desirous, in every respect, of doing whatever would pre- 
serve our religious rites, and guard them against every kind 
of accident and injury, and zit all times protected us. What- 
ever we have experienced froii\ him, ana whatever happened 
from him, we have written without deceit or exaggeration.” 

My lords, here is a panegyric ; and, directly contrary to 
the usual mode of other accusers, we begin by producing 
the panegyrics made upon the person whom we accuse. 
We shall produce along with the charge, and give as evi- 
dence, the panegyric and certificate of the persons whom wc 
suppose to have sufiered these wrongs. We sufier our- 
selves even to tAandon, what might be our last resource, 
his own coj?^ssion, by showing .that one of the princes, 
from \^Eom he confesses that ho took bribes, has given a 
certificate of the direct contrary. 

All these things will have their weight 'upon your lord- 
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fillips’ minds; and when we have put ourselves under tlys 
disadvaiitage (what disadvantage it is, your lordships wilF 
judge), at least we shall stand acquitted of unfairness in 
charging him with crimes directly contrary to the panegy- 
rics in this paper contained. Indeed, I will say this for 
him, that general charge and loose accusation may be an- 
swered by loose and general panegyric, and that, if ours 
were of that nature, this panegyric would be sufficient to 
overset our accusation. But we come before your lordships 
in a different manner, and upon different grounds. I am 
ordered by the Commons of G^reat Britain to support the 
charge that they have made, and persevere in making, 
against "Warren Hastings, Egq., late Governor- General of 
Bengal, and now a culprit at your bar: first, for having 
taken corruptly several bribes, and extorted by force, or un- 
der the power and colour of his office, several sums of money 
from the unhappy natives of Bengal. 

The next article which we shall bring before you is, that 
he is not only personally corrupted, but that he has person- 
ally corrupted all tlio other servants of the Company ; those" 
under him, whose corruptions he ought to have controlled, 
and those above him, whose business it was to control his 
I corruptions. 

W e purpose to make good to your lordships the first of 
these by submitting to you, that part of those sums which 
We specified in the charge, were taken by him with his own 
hand and in his own person ; but that much the greater part 
have been taken from the natives by the instrumentality of 
his black agents, banyans, a^id other dependants; whose 
confidential connexion with him, and whose agency, pn his 
part, in corrupt transactions, if his counsel should be bold 
enough to challenge us to the proof, we shall fuUy prove be- 
fore you. 

The next part and the second branch of his corruption, 
namely, what is commonly called his active corruption, dis- 
tinguishing the per80|ual under the name of passive, will ap- 
pear from his having given, under colour of Contracts, a num- 
ber of corrupt and iterative advantages, number of 

unauthorized and imreasonable grants, pensions, an^ allow- 
ances, by which corrupted actively the whole service of 
the Company. And, lastly, we shall show, that by establish- 
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ing a universal connivance from one end of the service to 
the other, he has not only corrupted and contaminated it 
in all its parts, but bound it in a common league of iiiiquity 
itt^Sttppprt mutually each other against the inquiry that 
^bould,. 4<^tect, and the* justice that should punish, their 
offences. These two charges, namely, of his active a%,d 
passive corruption, we shall bring one after the other, as 
stMht^ry and clearly illustrating and as powerfully confirm- 
ing each other. 

The first which we‘ shall bring before you is his own 
passive corruption, so we commonly call it. Bribes are so 
little known in tliis cov.ntry, that we can hardly get clear 
and specific technical names to distinguish them ; but, in 
future, I am afraid the conduct of Mr. Hastings will improve 
our law vocabidat^y. The first, then, of these offences with 
which Mr. lljTstings stands charged here is receiving bribes 
himself or through his banyans; every one of these are 
overt acts of tlie general charge of brib(Ty, and they are 
every one of thorn, separately taken, substantive , crimes. 
But* whatever the criminal nature of these acts was — and 
the nature was very criminal, and the consequences to the 
country very dreadful — yet we mean to prove to your lord- 
ships, that they were not single acts, that they were not acts 
committed as opportunity offered, or as necessity tempted, or 
urged upon the occasion, but that they are parts of a ge- 
neral systematic plan of corruption, for adva ncjgg his fortune 
at the expense of his integrity : that "heTias, for thi)t purpose, 
iioi only taken the opportunity of his own power, but made 
whole establishments, altered and perverted others, and cre- 
ated complete revolutions in the country’s government, for 
the purpose of making the power which ought to be sub- 
servient to legal government subservient to corruption ; that, 
whea he could no longer cover these fraudulent proceedings 
by artifi(je, he endeavoured to justify them by principle. 
These, artifices we mean to detect ; these principles we mean 
to attack, and, with your lordships’ aid, to demolish, destroy, 
and subvert for ever. 

My l«rds,’I must say that in this business, which is a 
matter of collusion, concealment, and deceit, .your lordships 
will perhaps not feel the same degree of* interest as in the 
others. Hitherto you have had before you crimes of dignity 

VOL, VII. a 
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You have had before you the ruin and expulsion of great and 
illustrious families ; the breach of solemn public treaties ; 
the merciless pillage and total subversion of the first houses 
in Asia : but the crimes which are the most striking to t^ia 

I imagination are not always the inost pernicin na 
effects ; in these highremment acts of domineering tyranny, 
their” very magnitude proves a sort of corrective to their 
virulence. The occasions on which they can be exercised 
are rare ; the persons upon whom they can be exercised, few ; 
the persons who can exercise them, in the nature of things, 
are not nftny. These high, tragic acts of superior, over- 
bearing tyranny are privileged crimes ; they are the unhappy, 
dreadful prerogative, they are the distinguished and incom- 
municable attributes, of superior wickedness in eminent 
station. 

But, my lords, when the vices of low, sordid, and illiberal 
minds infect that high situation -when theft, bribery, and 
peculation, attended with fraud, prevarication, falsehood niis- 
represeptation, and forgery ; — ^vmen all these foUow in one 
train : when these vices, which gender and spawj;^ in dirt, 
and are nursed in dunghills, come and pollute with their 
slime that throne wmehou^t to be a seat of dignity and 
purity, the evil is much greater. It may operate daily and 
hourly ; it is not only imitable but improvable, and it will be 
imitated and will be improved, from the highest to the low- 
est, through all the gradations of a corrupt government. 
They are j^ptile vicea. There are situations in which the 
acts of the individual are of soifie moment, the example com- 
paratively of little importance. In the other, the mischief 
of the example is infinite. 

My lords, when once a Governor- General receives bribes, he 
gives a signal to universal pillage to all the inferior parts of 
the service. The bridles upon h g>rd«mouthftd paaaimT^ arft 
removed, they are taken -away, they are^Broken; jeay and 
shame, tha ffr^at p[]aards to virtue next to conscien ce, are 
"^ne ; — shame ! how can it exist Y—it will soon blusnaway 
its awkward sensibility ; shame, my lords, cannot exist long 
when it is seen that crimes which naturally bring disgrace 
are attended with all the outward symbols, characteristics, 
and rew^ds of lp)liour and of virtue ; — when it is seen that 
high st aiSxn , great rank, generd applause, vast wealth, follow 
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the commission of peculation and bribery ; is it to be be- 
lieved that men can long be ashamed of that which they see 
to be the road to honour ? As to fear, let a Governor- General 
once take bribes, there is an end of all fear in the service. 
What have they to fearf Is it the man whose example they 
follow that is to bring them before a tribunal for their punish- 
ment ? — Can he open any inquiry ? he cannot ; \] |e that npenjy . < 
j o f mquirY undei^ th cvse np^ns nj 

nigli^:|'i^d to' his own detection Can he make any laws to 
prevent it ? none ; for he can make no laws to restrain that 
practice without the breach of his own laws immediately in 
his own conduct. If we once can admit, for a single instant, 
in a Governor- General a principle however defended, upon 
any pretence whatever, to receive bribes in consequence of 
his office, there is an end of all virtue, an end of the laws, 
and no hope left in the supreme justice of the country. We 
are sensible of all these difficulties ; we have felt them, and 
perhaps it has required no small degree of exertion for us to 
get the better of these difficulties, which are thrown in our 
way by a Governor- General accepting bribes, and thereby 
screening and protecting the whole service such iniquitous 
proceedings. 

Wjtli regard to this matter, we are to state to your lord- 
ships, in order to bring it fully and distinctly before you, 
w^hat the nature of this distemper of bribery is in the Indian 
government. We are to state what the laws and rules are 
which have been opposed to prevent it, and the utter insuffi- 
ciency of all that have been proposed : to state the grievance, 
the instructions of the Company and government, the acts 
of parliament, the constructions upon the acts of parliament. 
We are to state to your lordships the particular situation of 
Mr. Hastings. We are to state the trust the Company had 
in him for the prevention of all those evils ;• and then we are. 
to prove that every evil, that all those grievances, which the 
law intended to prevent, which there were covenants to re- 
strain, and wdth respect to which there were encouragements 
to smooth and make easy the path of duty, Mr. Hastings 
was in\;e8ted with a special, direct, ipid immediate trust to 
prevent. — We are to prove to your lordsljipsj that he is the 
man who, in his own person collectively, hag done more mis- 
chief than all those persons whose evil practices have pro- 
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duced ^11 those laws, those regulations, and even liis own 
appointment. 

The first thing that we shall do is to state, and which 
•we shall prove in evidence, that this vice of bribery was the 
ancient, radical, endemical, and rifinoiis distemper of the 
Company’s affairs in India, from the time of their first es- 
tablishment there. Very often there are no words, nor. any 
.description, which can adequately convey the state of a thijjg;^ 
like the direct evidence of the thing itself, because the former 
might be suspected of exaggeration. You might thinlt that, 
whicli Avas really fact, to be nothing but the colouring of the 
person that explained it ; and therefore I think that it will 
be much better to give to your lordships here a direct state 
of the presidency at the time when the Company enacted 
those covenants which Mr. Hastings entered into, and when 
they took those measures to prevent the very evils from per- 
sons placed in those very stations and in those very circum- 
stances in which we charge Mr. Hastings with having com- 
mitted the offences we now bring before you. 

I wish your lordships to know that we are going to read 
a consultation of^ Lord Clive’s, who was sent out for the ex- 
press purpose of reforming the state of the Company, in order 
to show the magnitude of tlie pecuniary corruptioiis that 
prevailed in it. 

It is from a due sense of the regard we owe and profess 
to your interests and to our own honour, that we think it in- 
dispensably necessary to lay o^en to your view a series of 
transactions too notoriously known to be suppressed, and too 
aflccting to your interest, to the national character, and to 
the existence of the Company in Bengal, to escape unnoticed 
and uncensured, — transactions w’hich seem to demonstrate 
that every spring of this government was smeared with cor- 
ruption, that principles of rapacity and oppression universally 
prevailed, and that every spark of* sentiment and public spirit 
was lost and extinguished in the unbounded lust of unmerit- 
ed wealth. 

“ To illustrate these positions, we must exhibit to your 
view a most unpleasing variety of complaints, inquiries, ac- 
cusations, and vindications, the particulars of which are en- ' 
tered in our proce^ings and the appendix ; assuring you 
that we undertake Hiis task with peculiar reluctance, from 
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the personal regard we entertain for some of the genilenien 
whose characters will appear to be deeply aflected. * 

“At Port St. Greorge wo received the first advices of ihe 
demise of Moor Jalfier, and of Shuja Dowla’s defeat. It was 
there firmly imagined .tljat no definitive measures would be 
taken, tdther in respect to a peace, or filling the vacancy in 
the nizamut, before our arrival ; as the Lapwing arrived in 
the month of January with your general letter, and the ap- 
pointment of a committee with express powers to that pur- 
pose ; for the successful exertion of which the happiest occa- 
sion now offered. However, a contrary resolution prevailed 
in tlie council. The opportunity of acquiring immense for- 
tunes w^as loo inviting to be neglected, and the temptation 
too powerful to be resisted. A treaty was hastily drawn up 
by the board, or rather transcribed, with few unimportajit 
additions, from that concluded with Meer Jaflier ; and a de- 
putation, consisting of Messrs. Johnstone senior, Middleton, 
and Leycesicr, appointed to raise the natural son of ihe de- 
ceased Nabob to the subahdarrv. in prejudice of t he claim of 
the grandson : and for this measure such reasons are assigned 
as ought to have dictated a diametrically opposite resolution. 
Miran’s son was a minor, which circumstance alone would 
have naturally brought the w'hole administration into our 
hau^s, at a juncture when it became indispensably necessary 
we should realize that shadow of power and influence, which, 
having no solid foundation, was exposed to the danger of 
being annihilated- by the first stroke of adverse fortune. But 
this inconsistent was not regarJeJ ; nor was it material to 
the views for precipitating the treaty, wdiich was pressed on 
the young Nabob at the first interview in so earnest and in- 
delicate a manner as highly disgusted him and his 

ministers ; wdiile not a single rupee was stipulated for tlio 
Company, whose interests were sacrificed, that their servants 
might r ^vel iu-the spoil^ of a treasury before impoverished, 
but now totally exhausted. 

“ This scene ef corruption was first disclosed, at a visit 
the Nabob w^as paid, to Lord Clive and the gentlemen of the 
commijjtee a few days after our arrival. He there delivered 
to his lordship a letter filled with’bitter complaints of the 
insults and indignities he had been exposed* to, and the eiii- 
bezzlement of near tw^enty lacks of rupees, issued from his 
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treasury for purposes unknown during the late negotiations. 
So •public a complaint could not be disregarded, and it soon 
produced an inquiry. We referred the latter to the board, in 
cxpectatioit of obtaining a satisfactory account of the appli- 
cation of this money, and were answered only by a warm re- 
monstrance, entered by Mr. Leycester against that very Nabob 
in whose elevation he boasts of having been a principal agent. 

“ Mahomed Eeza Cawn, the naib subah, was then called 
upon to account for this large disbursement from the trea- 
sury ; and he soon delivered to the committee the very extra- 
ordinary narrative entered in our proceedings, the 6th of 
June, wherein he specifies the sevenil names and sums, by 
whom paid, and to whom, whether in cash, bills, or obliga- 
tions. So precise, so accurate an account as this of money 
for secret and venal services was never, we believe, before 
this period exhibited to the honourable court of directors, at 
least never vouched by such undeniable testimony and au- 
thentic documents : by Juggut Sect, who himself was obliged 
to contribute largely to the sums demanded ; by. Moolyram, 
who was employed by Mr. Johnstone in all those pecuniary 
transactions ; by the Nabob and Mahomed lleza Cawn, who 
were the heaviest sufferers ; and, lastly, by the confession of 
the gentlemen themselves whose names are specified in the 
distribution list. 

“ Juggut Seet expressly declared in his narrative, that the 
sum which he agreed to pay the deputation, amounting to 
125,000 rupees, was extorted by menaces ; and since the 
close of our inquiry, and the opinions we delivered in the 
proceedings of the 2lBt June^ it fully appears, that the pre- 
sents from the Nabob and Mahomed Eeza Cawn, exceeding 
the immense sum of seventeen lacks, were not the voluntary 
offerings of gratitude, but contributions levied on the weak- 
ness of the government, and violently exacted from the 
‘dependent state and timid, disposition of the minister. The 
charge indeed is denied on the one hand, as well as affirmed 
on the other. Tour honourable board must therefore deter- 
mine how far the circumstance of extortion may aggravate 
the crime of disobedience to your positive orders; — ^the 
exposing the gpvernpent in a manner to sale, and receiving 
the infamous wag^ipf cor^T^p|.jon from opposite parties and 
contending intereSs. We speak with boldness, because we 
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speak from conviction, founded upon indubitable facts, that 
besides the above sums specified in the distribution account, 
to the amount of £228,125 sterling, there was likewise* to 
the value of several lacks of rupees procured from Nund- 
comar and Hoydullub, each of whom aspired at and obtained 
a promise of that very’employment it was predetermined to 
bestow on Mahomed Keza Cawn.” 

(Signed at the end) “Clive. — W® B. Sumner. — John 
Carnac. — II. Yerelst. — Fra* Sykes.’’ 

This paper cannot be denied to be a paper of weight and 
authenticity, because it is signed by a gentleman now in this 
house, who sits on one side of the gentleman at your bar, 
as his bail. This grievance, therefore, so authenticated, so 
great, and described in so many circumstances, I think it 
might be sufficient for me, in this part of the business, to 
show was, when Mr. Ilastings w'as sent to India, a prevalent 
evil.*^ 

But my lords, it is necessary that I should show to you 
something more, because, jprimd front e, this is some cxculp a- 
tioiL of Mr. Ilastings : for, if he was only a partaker in a 
general misconduct, it was rather vitium loci et vitiuni tern-' 
ports than vitium hominis. This might be said in his excul- 
pation. But I am next to show your lordships the means 
which the Company took for removing this grievance ; and 
tliart Mr. Hastings’s peculiar trust — the great specific ground 
of his appointment — was a confidence that he would eradicate 
this very evil, of which we are going to prove that he has 
been one of the principal pfomoters. I wish your lordships 
to advert to one particular circumstance, namely, that the 
two persons who were bidders at this time, and at this 
auction of government, for the favour and countenance of the 
presidency at Calcutta, were Mahomed Eeza Kh&n and Eajah 
Nundcoraar. I wish your lordships to recollect this, by and 
by, when we shall bring before you the very same tw.o 
persons, who in the same sort of transaction, and in circum- 
stances exactly similar, or very nearly so, were candidates for 
the favour of Mr. Hastings. 

My lords, our next step will be to show you, that the Com- 
pany,. 4n 1768, had made a covenant, expressly forbidding 
the taking of presents of above £46o value,-in each present, 
by the Governor- General. I take it for granted this will not 
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be much litigated ; they renewed and enforced that with 
other covenants and other instructions; and at last came 
an act of parliament, in the clearest, the most delinite, the 
most specific W'ords that all the wisdom of the legislature, 
intent upon the eradication of this evil, could use, to prevent 
the receiving of presents. 

My lords, I think it is necessarjr to state, that there has 
been some little difficulty concerning this w ord presents. 
Bribery and extortion have been covered by the name of 
presents, and the authority and practice of the East has 
been adduced as a palliation of the crime. My lords, no 
authority of the East will be a palliation of the breach of 
law^s enacted in the West: and to those law^s of the West, 
and not the vicious customs of the East, we insist upon 
making Mr. Hastings liable. But do not your lordships see 
tliat this is an entire mistake, — that there never was any cus- 
tom of the East for it ? I do not mean vicious practices and 
customs, which it is the business of good law^s and good 
customs to eradicate. There are three species of presents 
known in the East; tw'o of them, payments of money, 
known to be legal ; and the other perfectly illegal, and wTii^*“ 
has a name exactly expressing' it in the manner our language 
does. It is necessary that your lordships should see that 
Mr. Hastings has made use of a perversion of the names of 
authorized gifts, to cover the most abominable and prosti- 
tuted bribery. The first of these presents is known in the 
country by the name of pesheush : this pesheush is a fine 
paid, upon the grant of lands, t^ the sovereign, or whoever 
grants them. The second is the nuzzer, or nuzzeraiiah, 
which is a tribute of acknowledgment from an inferior to 
a superior. The last is called reshw'aat in the Persian lan- 
guage, that is to say, a bribe, or sum of money clandestinely 
and corruptly taken ; and is as much distinguished from the 
others as, in the English language, a fine or acknowledg- 
ment is distinguished from a bribe. To show your lord- 
ships this, we shall give in evidence that whenever a pesh- 
eush or fine is paid, it ie^^a sum of money publicly paid, and 
paid in proportion to the grant ; and that the sum h entered 
upon the very grant itself. We shall prove the nuzzer is, 
in the same mannet,^ entered, and that all legal fees are en- 
dorsed upon the^ body of ihe grant, for which they are 
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taken ; and that they are no more in tlie East than in the 
West any kind of colour or pretence for corrupt actv^, wl^ich 
are known by the circumstance of their being clandestinely 
taken, and which’ are acknowledged and confessed to be 
illegal and corrupt. Having stated that Mr. Hastings, in 
iBome of the evidence lhat we shall produce, endeavours to 
confound these three things, I am oidy to remark, that the 
nuzzer is generally a very small sum of money ; that it some- 
times amounts to one gold mohr ; that sometimes it is less, 
and that, in all the records of the Company, I have jiever 
known it exceed one gold molir, or about thirty-fire shil- 
lings : passing by the fifty gold mohrs which wore given to 
Mr. Hastings by Cheit Sing, and a hundred gold mohrs 
which were given to the Mogul, as a nuzzer, by Mahomed 
Ali, IS'abob of Arcot. 

The Company, seeing that this nuzzer, though small in 
each sum, might amount at last to a large tax upon the coun- 
try (and it did so in fact), thought proper to prohibit any 
sum of money to be taken upon any pretext whatever ; and 
the Company, in the year 1775, did expressly explode the 
whole doctrine of pesheush, nuzzer, and every other private 
lucrative emolument, under whatever name, to bo taken by 
the Governor- General : and did expressly send out an order, 
that *tfiat was the construction of the act, and that he w^as 
not ’even to take a nuzzer. Thus We shall show, that that 
act had totally cut up the whole system of bribery and cor- 
ruption ; and that Mr. Hastings had no sort of colour what- 
ever for taking the money* which we shall prove he has 
taken. 

I know that positive prohibitions, that acts of parliament, 
that covenants, are things of very little validity indeed, as 
long as all the ■ means of corruption are left in power, and 
all the temptations to corrupt profit are left in poverty. I 
should really think that the Company deserved to be ill* 
served, if they had not annexed such appointments to great 
trusts as might secure the persons entrusted from the tempt- 
ations of unlawfuT emolument ; and, what in all cases is the 
greatest security, .given a lawful gratification to the natural 
passions* of men. Matrimony is to bo used as, a true remedy 
against a vicious course of profligate mannners : fair and law^- 
ful emoluments, and the just profits of office, are opposed to 
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the unlawful means which might be made use of to supply 
them ; ft>r, in truth, I am ready to agree that for any man 
to expect a series of sacrifices without a return in blessings, 
to expect labour without a prospect of reward, and fatigue 
without any means of securing rest,^ is an unreasonable de- 
mand in any human creature from another. Those who 
trust that they shall find in men uncommon and heroic 
virtues are tbemselves endeavouring to have nothing paid 
them but the common returns of the worst parts of human 
infirmity. — And, therefore, 1 shall show your lordships, that 
the Company did provide large, ample, abundant means for 
supporting the Governor- Greneral ; — that Lord Clive, in the 
year 1765, and the council with him, of which Mr. Sumner, 
I am glad and proud to say, was one, did fix such an allow- 
ance as they thought a sufficient security to the Governor- 
General against the temptations attendant upon his situation; 
and, therefore, after they had fixed this sum, they say,— 
‘Hhat although by this means the governor will not be 
able to amass a million or half a million in the space of two 
or three years, yet he will acquire a very handsome indepen- 
dency, and be in that very situation wliich a man of honour 
and true zeal for the service would wish to possess. Thus 
situated, he may defy all opposition in council ; he will have 
nothing to ask ; nothing to propose but what he wishes for 
the advantage of his employers : he may defy the law', be- 
cause there can be no foundation for a bill of discovery; 
and he may defy the obloquy of the world, because there 
can be nothing censurable in hij conduct. In short, if sta- 
bility can be insured to such a government as this, where 
riches have been acquired in abundance in a small space of 
time, by all ways and means, and by men with or without 
capacities, it must be eifected by a governor thus restricted.” 
— That is, a governor restricted from every emolument but 
*that of his salary. I must remark, that this salary and 
these emoluments were not settled upon the vague specu- 
lations of men taking the measure of their necessities for 
India from the manners of England ; bu't it was fixed by 
the council themselves ; fixed in- India ; fixed by those who 
knew and were in the situation of the Governor-K3'eneral, 
and who knew what was necessary to support his dignity, 
and to preserve diim from the temptation of corruption : and 
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they have laid open to you such a body of advantage arising 
from it as would lead any man who had a regard' to his 
honour or conscience to think himself happy in having such 
a provision made for him, and, at the same time, every tempt- 
ation to act corruptly uemoved far from him. 

The emoluments of the office, though reduced from the 
original plan which Lord Clive had proposed, may be com- 
puted at near £30,000 a year, when Mr. Hastings was pre- 
sident ; — £22,000 in certain money, and the rest in other 
advantages. Whatever it was, I have shown that it was 
thought sufficient by those who .were the best judges, and 
who, in carving for others, were craving for themselves their 
own allowance at the time. But, my lords, I am to give a 
better opinion of the sufficiency of that provision to guard 
against the temptation, out of Mr. Hastings’s own mouth. 
He says, in his letter to the court of directors, ‘‘ Although 
I disclaim the consideration of my own interest in these 
speculations,' jj^ve catched the desire of 

applause in public life.” 

Here Mr. Hastings confesses that the emoluments affixed 
to office were not only sufficient for the purposes and ends 
which the nature of his office demanded, and the support of 
present dignity, but that they were sufficient to secure him 
in a ^ very few years a comfortable retreat ; but his object in 
wishing to hold his office long was to catch applause in pub- 
lic life. What an unfortunate man is he wno has so often 
told us, in so many places and through so many mouths, 
that, -after fourteen years’ •possession of an office which 
was to make him a comfortable, fortune in a few years, he is 
at length bankrupt in fortune, and, for his applause in pub- 
lic life, is now at your lordships’ bar, and his accuser is his 
country. This, my lords, is to be unfortunate ; but there 
are some misfortunes that never do or ever can arrive but 
through crimes. He was a desertei; from the path of honour 
at the turning of the two ways he made a glorious choice; he 
caught at the app^^use of ambition — ^wffiich though I am ready 
to consent is not virtue, yet surely a generous ambition for 
applause for public services in life is one of the best counter- 
feits virtue, and supplies its place "in some .degree ; and it 
adds a lustre to real virtue where it exists *as the substratum 
* Document not found. 
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of it. Human nature, while it is made as it is, never can 
wholly repudiate it for its imperfection, because there is 
something yet more perfect. But what shall wo say to the 
deserter of that cause, who, having glory and honour before 
him, has chosen to plunge liimself i^to the downw^ard road 
to sordid riches ? 

My lords, 1 have showm the grievances tliat existed. I 
have shown the means that existed to put Mr. Hastings be- 
yond a temptation to those practices of which we accuse 
him, even in his owm opinion, if he will not follow his ex- 
ample in the House of OoiQmons, and disavow this letter, as 
he has done his defence before them, and say he never wrote 
it. That situation, w^hich w’^as to afford him a comfortable 
fortune in a few years, he has held for many years; and 
therefore he has hot one excuse to make for himself: but I 
shall show your lordships much greater and stronger proofs, 
that will lean heavy upon him in the day of your sentence. 
The first, the peculiar trust that w^as put in him, w^as to re- 
dress all those grievances. 

INfy lords, 1 have stated to you the condition of India in 
1765. You may suppose that the means that were taken — 
the regulations that were made by the Company at that 
period of time, had operated their effect ; and that by; the 
beginning of the year 1772, when Mr. Hastings came first 
to his government, these evils did not then require, perhaps, 
so vigorous an example or so much diligence in putting an 
end to them: but, my lords, J have to show you a very 
melancholy truth, that, notwithstanding all these means, the 
Company was of opinion that all these disorders had in- 
creased ; and, accordingly, they Siiy, Without entering into 
all the grievous circumstances of this letter [which was 
wrote on the 10th of April, 1773], — “ we wish we could re- 
fute the observation, that almost every attempt made by us 
and our administration at your presidency for reforming 
abuses has rather increased them, and added to the misery 
of a country we are so anxious.to protect and cherish.*’ They 
say, that “when oppression ^jervades the whole country, 
when youths have been, sufiferM* with impunity to exercise 
sovereign jurisdiction overjbhe natives, and to acquire rapid 
fortunes by mongpolizing^Acommerce, it cannot be a won- 
der to us or yourselved, Dadney merchants do not come 
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forw^ard to contract with the Company, that the manufactures 
find their way through foreign channels, or that our invest- 
ments are at once enormously dear and of a debased quality. 
It is evident then tliat the evils which have been so de- 
structive to us lie too deep for any partial plans to reach or 
correct ; it is therefore our resolution to aim at the root of 
those evils, and we are happy in having reason to believe, 
that in every just and necessary regulation we shall meet 
with the approbation and support of the legislature, who 
consider the public as materially interested in the Company’s 
prosperity.” 

This is to show your lordships that Mr. Hastings Avas 
armed with great powers to correct great abuses, and that 
there was reposed in him a special trust for that purpose. 
And now I shall show by the twenty-fifth paragraph of the 
same letter that they intrusted Mr. Hastings with this very 
great power from some particular hope they had, not only of 
his abstaining himself, which is a thing taken for granted, 
but of his restraining abuses through every part of the ser- 
vice; and therefore they say, “that in order to efiectuate 
this great end, the first skip must be to restore perfect obedi- 
ence and duo subordination to your administration. Our 
governor and coimcil must reassume and exercise their dele- 
gated powers upon every just occasion ; punish delinquents, 
cherish the meritorious, discountenance that luxury and dis- 
sipation which, to the reproach of government, prevailed in 
Bengal. Our president, Mr.^Hastings, we trust, will set the 
example of temperance, economy, and application ; and upon 
this we are sensible much wilh depend. And here we take 
occasion to indulge the pleasure we have in acknowledging 
Mr. Hastings’s services upon the coast of Coromandel, in 
QOnstructing with equal labour and ability the plan which 
has so much improved our investments there; and as we 
are persuaded he will persevere in the same laudable pursuit 
through every branch of our afiairs in Bengal, he, in return, 
may depend on the steady support and favour of his employ- 
ers.” Here are not only law^s to restrain abuse ; here are 
not only? salaries to prevent the temptation to it ; but here 
are praises to animate and encourage him ; here is what very 
few men, even bad in other respects, have resisted ; here is a 
great trust put in him to call upon him with particular vigour 
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and exertion to prevent all abuses tbrough the settlement, 
and particularly these abuses of corruption. Much trust is 
put in his frugality, his order, his nmnagement of his private 
alFairs ; and from thence they hope that he would not ruin 
his own fortune, but improve it by honourable means ; and 
teach the Company’s servants the same order and manage- 
ment, in order to free them from temptation to rapacity in 
their own particular situations. There have been known to 
be men, otherwise corrupt and vicious, who, when great trust 
was put in them, have called forth principles of honour latent 
in their minds ; and men who were nursed in a manner in 
corruption have been not only great reformers by institution, 
but greater reformers by the example of their own conduct. 
Then 1 am to show, that soon after his coming to that govern- 
ment there were means given him instantly of realizing those 
hopes and expectations, by putting into his hands several 
arduous and several difficult commissions. 

My lords, in the year 1772 the Company had received 
alarming advices of many disorders throughout the country : 
there were likewise at the same time circumstances in the 
state of the government, upon which the^ thought it neces- 
sary to make now regulations. The famine which prevailed 
in and devastated Bengal, and the ill use that was made of 
that calamity to aggravate the distress for the advantage of 
individuals, produced a great many complaints : some true, 
some exaggerated ; but universally spread, as I believe is in 
the memory of those who arOf not very young among us. 
This obliged the Company to a very serious consideration of 
an affair which dishonoured and disgraced their government, 
not only at home, but through all the countries in Europe, 
much more than perhaps even more grievous and real op- 
pressions that were exercised under them. It had alarmed 
their feelings ; it had been marked, and had called the atten- 
tion of the public upon them in an eminent manner. 

Your lordships remember the death of Jaffier Ally Khan, 
the first of those soubahs who introduced the English power 
into Bengal. Ife died about four or five years before this 
period ; he was succeeded by two of his sons, who succeeded 
to one another in a very rapid succession. The first w^as the 
person of whom we have read an account to you. He was 
the natural son of the Nabob by a person called Munny 
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Begum, who, for the corrupt gifts, the circumstances of which 
wc have recited, had, in prejudice of the lawful issue of the 
Nabob, been raised to the musnud ; but as bastard slips, it is 
said in King Bichard (an abuse of a scripture phrase), do not 
take deep root, this bastard slip, Nudjheem Dowla, shortly 
died, and the legitimate son, Syel O’ Dowla, succeeded him. 
After him another legitimate son, Mobarick ul Dowla, suc- 
ceeded in a minority. When I say succeeded^ I wdsh your 
lordships to understand, that there is no regular succession 
in the office of soubah, or viceroy of the kingdom ; but, in 
general, succession has been considered, and persons have 
been put in that place upon some principles resembling a regu- 
lar succession. That regular succession had been broken in 
favour of a natural son, and the mother of that natural son 
did obtain the superiority in the female part of the family 
for a time. 

In consequence of these two circumstances, namely, the 
famine and the abuses that were supposed to arise from it, 
and from the circumstance of the minority of Mobarick ul 
Dowla, who now reigns or appears to reign, — in consequence 
of these two circumstances, the Company gave two sets of 
orders. 

Th^ first order related to Mahomed Beza Kh&n, who was 
(as your lordships remember I took, in the beginning of this 
aftair, means of explaining) lord deputy of the province under 
the native government, the English holding the dewannee, 
and deputy dewan, or high ^teward, under the name of the 
English, and had the command of the whole revenue ; and 
who was accused before the Company (the channel of which 
accusation we now learn) of having aggravated that famine 
by a monopoly for his own benefit. The Company, upon 
these loose and general charges, ordered, that he should be 
divested of his office, that he should be brought down to. 
Calcutta, and there be obliged to » render an account of his 
conduct. 

The next regulation they made was concerning the effect- 
ive government of the country, which was become vacant 
by the jpemoval of Mahomed Beza KhA.n. The offices which 
he held were in effect these : — ^he was guardian to the Nabob 
by the appointment of the Company ; he* had the care and 
management of his family ; he ‘had the care of the public 
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justice and lie represented that shadow of government to 
foreign nations, which it was the policy of the Company, at 
that time, to keep up. This was the person whom Mr. 
Hastings w as ordered to remove ; in consequence of which 
removal all these offices were to bef supplied — of guardian 
of the Nabob’s person and manager of his family ; of chief 
magistrate; and of representative of the fallen dignity of 
the native government to the foreign nations which traded 
to Bengal. 

To tlicse orders was added an instruction of* a very re- 
markable nature, wdiich was a third trust that was given to 
Mr. Hastings ; that during the Nabob’s minority he should 
reduce the annual allowance, which was thirty- two lacks, to 
sixteen; and that, to prevent the abuse of this restricted 
sum, and to prevent its being directed by the minister’s au- 
thority to other purposes than that for w^hich the Company 
allowed it (that is to say, allowed him out ojC what w^as his 
own) , of these sixteen lacks an account w'as ilo be regularly 
kept as u check upon the person so appointed, w hich account 
was ordered to be transmitted to Calcutta, and to be sent to 
England. 

Now, we are to show your lordships what Mr. Hastings’s 
conduct w^iis upon all these occasions ; and, for this, we 
mean to produce testimony recorded in the Company’s books, 
and authentic documents taken from the public offices of 
that country. At the same time 1 do admit, that there 
never w as a positive testimony that did not stand something 
in need of the support of presumption; for as we know 
that witnesses may be perjured, and as we know that 
documents can be forged, we have recourse to a knowm 
principle in the laws of all countries, that circumstances can- 
not lie ; and, therefore, if the testimony that is given was 
•ever so clear and positive, yet, if it is contrary to the circum- 
stanciis of the country, if 4t is contrary to the circumstances 
of the facts to which it alludes, if the deposition is totally 
adverse and alien to the characters of the persons, — then I 
will say, that though the testimonies should be many, though 
they should bo consistent, and though they should clear, 
yet they will still ^eave some degree of hesitation and doubt 
u[)on every inipd timorous in the execution of justice, as 
every ^j^iind ought to be. If, for instance, ten witnesses 
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were to swear that the chief justice of England, that the 
lord high chancellor, or the archbishop of Canterbury, was 
seen, in the robes of his function, at noon day, robbing upon 
the highway, it is not the clearness, the weight, the authority 
of testimonies, that coul^ make me believe it ; I should at- 
tribute, it to any cause, either corruption, mistake, error, or 
madness, rather than believe that fact. Why ? Because it 
is totally alien to the character of the persons, the situation, 
the circumstances, and to all the rules of probability. But 
if, on the contrary, the crime charged has a perfect relation 
with the person, vidth his known ^conduct, with his known 
habits, with the situation and circumstances of the place 
that he is in, and with the very corrupt inherent nature of 
the act that he does, then much less proof than we are able 
to produce will serve ; and according to the nature and 
strength of the presumptions arising from the inherent na- 
ture of a vicious principle, and vicious motives in the act, 
will be strengthened the weakest evidence, or, if it comes to 
a sufficient height, the whole burthen of proof will be turned 
upon the party accused. And thus we shall think ourselves 
bound to show your lordships, in every step of this proceed- 
ing, that there is an inherent presumption of corruption in 
every acf. We shall show the presumptions which preceded ; 
we sh’all show the presumptions which accompanied the 
proof*; and these, with the subsequent presumptions, will 
make it impossible to disbelieve them. Such a body of proof 
was never given upon any such occasion ; and it is such proof 
as will prevail against the whole voice of corruption, that 
amazing, active, diligent, spreading voice, which has been 
made, by buzzing in every part of this country, sometimes to 
sound like the public voice ; it will put it to silence by 
showing that your lordships have proceeded upon the strong- 
est evidence, active and passive. 

Eirst, Mr. Hastings received a positive order to seize upon 
Mahomed Beza KhS<n. That order *he executed with a mili- 
ta:^ promptitude gf obedience which will show your lord- 
ships what are the services which are congenial to his own 
mind, and which find in him always a ready acquiescence ; a 
faithful ’agent, and a spirited instrument in the execution. 
The very day* after he received the order,* he sent up, pri- 
vately, without communicating with the council, from whom 
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he was not ordered to keep this proceeding a secret ; he sent 
up, and found that great and respectable man, and respect- 
able magistrate, who was in all those high offices which 1 
have stated; and if I was to compare them to circumstances 
and situations in this country, 1 should say, he had united 
in himself the character of first ford of the treasury, the 
character of chief justice, the character of lord high chancel- 
lor, and the character of archbishop of Canterbury ; a man of 
great gravity, dignity, and authority, and advanced in years ; 
had once £100,000 a year for the support of his dignity ; 
and had at that time £50,000. This man, sitting in his 
garden reposing himself after the toils of his situation, for 
he was one of the most laborious men in the world, was sud- 
denly arrested, and without a moment’s respite dragged 
down to Calcutta, and there by Mr. Hastings (exceeding the 
orders of the Company) confined near two years, under a 
guard of soldiers. Mr. Hastings kept this great man for 
several months without even attempting the trial upon him. 
How he tried him afterwards your lordships may probably in 
the course of this business inquire ; and you will then judge 
from the circumstances of that trial, that, as he was not tried 
for his crime, so neither was he acquitted for his innocence ; 
but at present I leave him in that situation. Mr. llastings, 
unknown to the council, having executed the orders Of the 
Company in the last degree of rigour to this unhappy’ man, 
keeps him in that situation, without a trial, under a guard, 
separated from his country, disgraced and dishonoured, and 
by Mr. Hastings’s express order not suffered either to make 
a visit or receive a visitor. 

There was another commission for Mr. Hastings contained 
in these orders. The Company, because they were of opin- 
ion that justice could not be easily obtained while the first 
situations of the country were filled with this man’s adher- 
ents, desired Mr. Hastings to displace them ; leaving him a 
very large power, and confiding in his justice, prudence, and 
impartiality, not to abuse a trust of such delicacy. But we 
shall prove to your lordships that Mr. ilastings thought it 
necessary to turn out, from the highest to the lowest, several 
hundreds of people, for no other reason than that they had 
been put in their* employments by that very mlin whom the 
English government had formerly placed there. If we were 
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to insist that we could not possibly try Mr. Hastings, or 
come at his wickedness, until we had eradicated his influence 
in Bengal, and left not one man in it who was, during his 
government, in any place or office whatever ; yet, though we 
should readily admit that we could not do the wholp with- 
out it, at the same time rather than make a general massacre 
of every person presumed to be under his influence, we would 
leave some of his crimes unproved. He did avow and declare, 
that, unless he turned all these persons out of their offices, 
he could never hope to come at the truth of any charges 
against Mahomed lleza Kh^n; against whom no specific 
charge had been made. Yet upon loose and general charges 
did he seize upon this man, confine him in this manner, and 
every person who derived any place or authority from him, 
high or low, was turned out. Mr. Hastings had, in the 
Company’s orders, something to justify him in rigour, hut 
he had likewise a prudential power over that rigour ; and he 
not only treated this man in the manner described, but every 
human creature connected with him, as if they had been ail 
guilty, without any charge whatever against them. These 
are his reasons for taking this extraordinary step. 

“ I pretend not to enter into the views of others. My own 
were these. Mahomed Beza Khdn’s influence still prevailed 
generally throughout the country. In the Nabob’s house- 
hold, and at the capital, it was scarce affected by his present 
disgrace. His favour was still courted, and his anger dread- 
ed, Who, under such discouragements, would give informa- 
tion or evidence against him ? *His agents and creatures filled 
every office of the nizamut and* dewannee. How was the 
truth of his conduct to be investigated by these ? It would 
be superfluous to add other arguments to show the necessity 
of prefacing the inquiry by breaking his influence, removing 
his dependants, and putting the direction of all the affairs 
which had been committed to his care into the hands of the 
most powerful or active of his enemies.”. 

My lords, if we dL the House of Commons were to desire 
and to compel the East India Company, or to address the 
crown, tp remove according to their several situations and 
several capacities every creature that had been put into office 
by Mr. Hastings, because we could otherwise make no in- 
quiry into his conduct, should w'e not be justified, by his 
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own example, in insisting upon tlie removal of every creature 
of the* reigning power before we could inquire into his con- 
duct y We have not done that, though we feel, as he felt, 
great disadvantages in proceeding in the inquiry, while every 
situation in Bengal is notoriously held by his creatures, 
always excepting the first of all, but which we could show is 
nothing under such circumstances. Then what do I infer 
from this ? from his obedience to the orders of the Company 
carried so much beyond nebessity, and prosecuted with so 
much rigour ; from the inquiry being suspended for so long 
a timok; from every person in office being removed from his 
situation ; from all these precautions being used as prefatory 
to the inquiry, when he himself says, that after he had used 
all these means, he found not the least benefit and advantage 
from them ? The use I mean to make of this is, to let your 
lordships see the great probability and presumption that Mr. 
Hastings, finding himself in the very self-same situation that 
had occurred the year before, when Nundcomar was sold to 
Mahomed Eeza Khan, of selling Mahomed Beza Khan to 
N undcomar, made a corrupt use of it, and that as Mahomed 
lleza Khan was not treated with severity for his crimes, so 
neither was he acquitted for his innocence. The Company 
liad given Mr. Hastings severe orders, and very severely had 
lie executed them. The Company gave him no orders not to 
institute a present inquiry ; but he, imder pretence of busi- 
ness, neglected that inquiry, andsuftered this man to languish 
in prison to the utter ruin of his fortune. 

We have in part shown yAur lordships what Mr. Hast- 
ings’s owm maimer of proceeding with regard to a public 
delinquent is ; but at present we leave Mahomed Eeza Khan 
where he was. Do your lordships think that there is no 
presumption of Mr. Hastings having a corrupt view in this 
business, and of his having put this great man, who was sup- 
posed to be of immense weith, under contributions ? Mr. 
Hastings never trusted 'his colleagues in this proceeding; 
and what reason does he give? why, he s supposed that they 
must be bribed by Mahomed Eeza Kkan ; for, says he, as I 
did not know their *.i|S^racters at that time, 1 did not know 
whether Mahpmed l]ltei^a Khan had not secured thelin to his 
iutercbt by the kliown ways in which great men in the East 
secure men tcjf* their interest. He never trusted his col- 
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leagues with the secret ; and the person that he employed to 
prosecute Mahomed Eeza Kh&n was his hitter enemy, 
JSTundcomar. I will not go the length of saying that the 
circumstance of enmity disables a person from being a prose- 
cutor ; under some circuftistances it renders a man incompe- 
tent to be a witness ; but this I know, that* the circumstance 
of having no other person to rely upon in a charge against 
any man but his enemy, and of having no other principle to 
go upon than what is supposed to be derived out of ihat en- 
mity, must form some considerable suspicion against the pro- 
ceetog : but in this he was justified by the Company ; for 
Nundcomar, the great rival of Mahomed Eeza Khan, was in 
the worst situation with the Company as to his credit. This 
Nundcomar’s politics in the country had been by Mr. Hast- 
ings himself, and by several persons joined with, him, cruelly 
represented to the Company ; and accordingly he stood so ill 
with them by reason of Mr. Hastings’s representations and 
those of his predecessors, that the Company ordered and di- 
rected, that if he could be of any use in the inquiry into 
Mahomed Eeza KhSn’s conduct, some reward should be given 
him suitable to his services ; but they caution Mr. Hastings 
at the same time against giving him any trust which he 
might, eta ploy to the disadvantage of the Company, Now 
Mr. Hastings began, before he could experience any service 
from him, by giving him his reward, and not the base rew^d 
of a base service, money ^ but every trust and power, whicllMie 
was prohibited from giving him. Having turned out every 
one of Mahomed Eeza Khan’s dependants, he filled every 
office, as he avows, with the crealures of Nundcomar. Now 
when he uses a cruel and rigorous obedience in the case of 
Mahomed Eeza KhS,n, when he breaks through the princi- 
ples of his former conduct with regard to Nundcomar, when 
he gives him^ Nundcomar, trust, whom he was cautioned not 
to trust, and when he gives him that reward before any ser- 
vice could be done ; I say, when he does this in violation of 
the Company’s ordSrs and his own principles, it is the strong- 
est evidence that he now found them in the situation in 
which they were in 1765, when bribes were notoriously 
taken, and that each party was mutually ^old to the other, 
and faith kept with neither. The situation in which Mr. 
Hastings thus placed himself should have been dreaded by 
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him of all things, because he knew it was a situation in which 
the most outrageous corruption had taken place before. 

There is another circumstance which serves to show that 
in the persecution of these great men, and the persons em- 
ployed by them, he could have no other view than to extort 
money from them. There was a person of the name of 
Shitabroy, who had a great share in tlie conduct of the reve- 
nues of Bahar. Mr. Ilastings, in the letter to the Company 
complSning of the state of their affairs, and saving that there 
were great and suspicious balances in the kingdom of Bahar, 
does not even name the Aame of Shitabroy. There was an 
English counsellor, a particular friend of Mr. Hastings’s 
there, under whose control Shitabroy acted. Without any 
charges, without any orders from the Company, Mr. Hast- 
ings dragged down that same Shitabroy, and in the same 
ignominious prison he kept him the same length of time, that 
is, one year and three months, without trial ; and when the 
trial came on, there was as much appearance of collusion in 
the trial as there was of rigour in the previous process. This 
is the manner in which Mr. Hastings executed the command 
of the Company for removing Mahomed Ileza Khan. 

When a successor to Mahomed Keza Khan was to be ap- 
pointed, your lordships naturally expect from the character 
1 have given of him, and from the nature of his functions, 
that Mr. Hastings would be particularly precise, would use 
the utmost possible care in nominating a person to succeed 
him, who might fulfil the ends and objects of his employ- 
ment ; and be at the same time beyond all doubt and suspi- 
cion of corruption in any way whatever. Let us now see 
how he fills up that office thus vacant. When the Company 
ordered Mahomed Beza Khan to be dispossessed of his office, 
they ordered at the same time that the salary of his successor 
should be reduced: that £30,000 was a sufficient recom- 
pense for that office. Your lordships vrill see by the allow- 
ance for the office, even reduced as it was, that they expected 
some man of great eminence, of great consequence, and fit 
for those great and various trusts. They cut off the dew- 
annee from it, that ia, the collection of the revenues ; and 
having lessened his labours, they lessened his reward ; they 
ordered that this person, who was to be guardian of the 
iVabpJljf ipL his minority, and who was to represent the govern- 
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nient, should have but £30,000. The order they give is 
this: 

“ And that as Mahomed Beza Khan can no longer be con- 
sidered by us as one to whom such a power can safely be 
committed, we trust to your local knowledge the selection of 
some person well qualified for the affairs of government, and 
of whose attachment to the Company you shall be well as- 
sured. — Such person you will recommend to the Nabob, to 
succeed Mahomed Beza, as minister of the government and 
guardian of the Nabob’s minority ; and we persuade ourselves 
that the Nabob will pay such regard to your recommenda- 
tion as to invest him with the necessary power and authority. 

As the advantages which the Company may receive from 
the appointment of such minister will depend on his readi- 
ness to promote our views and advance our interest, we are 
willing to allow him so liberal a gratification as may excite 
his zeal, and insure his attachment to the Company; we 
therefore empower you to grant to the person whom you 
shall think worthy of this trust, an annual allowance, not 
exceeding three lacks of rupees, which we consider not only 
as a munificent reward for any services he shall render the 
Company, but sufficient to enable him to support his station 
with suitable rank and dignity. And here we must add, that 
in the choice you shall make of a person to be the active 
minister of the Nabob’s government, we hope and trust that 
you will show yourselves worthy of the confidence we have 
placed in you, by being actut^bed therein by no other motives 
than those of the public good, and the safety and interest of 
the Company.” 

My lords, here they have given a reward, and they have 
described a person fit to succeed in all capacities the man 
whom they had thought fit to depose. Now, as we have seen 
how Mr. Hastings obeyed the Company’s orders in the man-^ 
ner of removing Mahomed Beza Kn^ from his office, let us 
see how he obeyed their order for fill ing it up. Your lord- 

S i will naturally suppose that he made all the orders of 
omedan and Hindoo princes to pass in strict review be- 
fore him ; that he had considered their age, authority, dig- 
nity, the goodness of their manners ; and.updn the collation 
of these circumstances had chosen a person fit to be a re- 
gent to guard the Nabob’s minority from all rapacity what- 
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cyer, and fit to instruct him in everything. I will give your 
lordships Mr. Hastings’s own idea of the person necessary to 
fill such offices : 

“ That his rank ought to be such as at least ought not to 
wound the Nabob’s honour^, or lessen his credit in the estima- 
tion of the people, by the magisterial command which the 
new guardian must exercise over him ; with abilities and 
vigour of mind equal to the support of that authority ; and 
the world will expect, that the guardian be especially quali- 
fied by his own acquired endowments to discharge the duties 
of that relation in the education of his young pupil, to inspire 
him with sentiments suitable to his birth, and to instruct him 
in tho principles of his religion.” 

This, upon another occasion, is Mr. Hastings’s sense of the * 
man who ought to be placed in that situation of trust in 
which the Company ordered him to place him. Hid Mr. 
Hastings obey that order P No, ray lords ; ho appointed no 
man to fill that office. What, no man at all ! No ; he ap- 
pointed no person at all in the sense which is mentioned 
there, which constantly describes a person at least of the 
male sex : he appointed a woman to fill that office ; he ap- 
pointed a woman in a country where no 'woman can be seen, 
where no woman can be spoken to by^ any one without a cur- 
tain between them ; for all these various duties, requiring all 
these qualifications described by himself, he appointed a 
woman. Ho you want more proof than this violent trans- 
gression of the Company’s orders upon that occasion, that 
some corrupt motive must l\ave influenced him ? 

My lords, it is necessary for me to state the situation of 
the family, that you may judge ffiom thence of the corrupt 
motives of Mr. Hastings’s proceedings. The Nabob Jaffier 
Ali Kh^n had among the women of his seraglio a person 
called Munny Begum ; she was a dancing girl, whom he had 
seen at some entertainment ; and as he was of a licentious 
turn, this dancinp; girl in the course of her profession as a 
prostitute so far inveigled the Nabob, that having a child, or 
pretending to have had a child, by him, he brought her into 
the seraglio ; and the ‘Company’s servants sold to that son 
the succession of that father. This woman had been sold as 
a slave ; her profession a dancer, her occupation a prostitute. 

Ifilds, this woman having put her natural son, as we 
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state, and shall prove, in the place of the legitimate offspring 
of the Nabob ; having got him placed by the Company’s serv- 
ants on the musnud, she came to be at thife head of that part 
of the household which relates to the women ; which is a 
large and considerable 'trust in a country where polygamy is 
admitted, and where women of great rank may possibly be 
attended by two thousand of the same sex in inferior situa- 
tions. As soon as the legitimate son of the Nabob came to 
the musnud there was no ground for keeping this woman any 
longer in that situation; and upon an application of the 
Company to Mahomed Eeza E!hS.n, to know who ought to 
have the right of superiority; he answered, as he ought to have 
done, that though all the women of the seraglio ought to have 
honour, yet the mother of the Nabob ought to have the su- 
periority of it. Therefore, this woman was removed, and the 
mother of the Nabob was placed in her situation. In that 
situation Mr. Hastings found the seraglio. If his duties had 
gone no further than the regulation of an eastern household, 
he ought to have kept the I^bob’s mother there by the rules 
of that country. 

What did he do ? Not satisfied with giving to this prosti- 
tute every favour that she could desire (and money must be 
the natural object of such a person), Mr. Hastings deposes 
the Nabob’s own mother, turns her out of the employment, 
and puts at the head of the seraglio this prostitute, who at 
the best in relation to him could only be a step-mother. If 
you heard no more, do your'lordships want anything further 
to convince you that this muft be a violent, atrocious, and 
corrupt act ? suppose it had gone no further than the seraglio. 
But when I call this woman a dancing girl, I state some- 
thing lower than Europeans have an idea of respecting that 
situation. She was bom a slave, bred a dancing girl. Her 
dancing was not any. of those noble and majestic movcmentfei 
which make part of the entertainment of the most wise, of 
the education of tjie most virtuous, which improve the man- 
ners without corrupting the morals of all civilized people, 
and of which, among uncivilized people, the professors have 
their due share of admiration ; but tliese dances were not de- 
cent to be seen, nor fit to be related. I shall pass them by. 
Your lordships are to suppose the lowest degree of infamy in 
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occupation and situation, when I tell you that Munny 
Begum was a slave and a dancing girl. 

The history of the Munny Begum is this : “ At a village 
called Balcunda, near Sekindra, there lived a widow, w'ho, 
from her great poverty, not being able*tbJbring up her daugh- 
ter Munny, gave her to a slave girl belonging to Summin 
Ally Cawn, whose name was Bissoo. During the space of 
live years she lived at Shahjehunabad, and was educated by 
Bissoo after the manner of a dancing girL Afterwards the 
Nabob Shamut Jung, upon the marriage of Ikram ul Dowla, 
brother to the Nabob Surage ul Dowla, sent for Bissoo 
Beg*s set of dancing girls from Shahjehunabad, of which 
Munny Begum was one, and allowed them 10,000 rupees 
for their expenses, to dance at the wedding. While the 
ceremony was celebrating, they were kept by the Nabob ; 
but some months afterwards he dismissed them, and they 
took up their residence in this city. Meer Mahomed J affier 
Cawn then took them into keeping, and allowed Munny 
and her set 600 rupees per month; till at length finding 
that Munny was pregnant, he took her into his own house. 
She gave birth to the Nabob Nijum ul Dowla, and in this 
manner has she remained in the Nabob^s family ever since.’* 

Now it required a very peculiar mode of selection to take 
such a woman, so circumstanced (resembling w^hom there 
was not just such another), to depose the Nabob’s own 
mother from the superiority of the household, and to sub- 
stitute this woman. It w^ould have been an abominable 
abuse, and would have implied corruption in the grossest de- 
gree, if Mr. Hastings had stopped there; he not only did 
this, but he put her, this woman, in the very place of Mar 
homed Eeza Kh^n; he made her guardian, he made her 
regent, he made her viceroy, he made her the representative 
of the native government of the country in the eyes of 
strangers. There was not a trust, not a dignity in the coun- 
try which he did not put, during the minority of this unhappy 
person, her step-son, into the hands of this woman. 

Eeject, if you please, the strong presumption of corruption 
in disobeying Jhe order of the Company, directing him to 
select a mm fit to 'supply the place of Mahomed Eeza KhAn, 
to exercise all the great and arduous functions of govern- 
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meat and of justice, as well as tlie regulations of thq Nabob’s 
household ; and then I will venture to say, that neither your 
lordships nor any man living, when he hears of this appoint- 
ment, does or can hesitate a moment in concluding that it is 
the result of corrupti(tn, and that you only want to bo in- 
formed what the corruption was. Here is such an arrange- 
ment as, I believe, never was before heard of — a secluded 
woman in the place of a man of the world; a fantastic 
dancing girl in the place of a grave magistrate ; a slave in 
the place of a woman of quality ; a common prostitute made 
to superintend the education of ‘a young prince ; and a step- 
mother, a name of horror in all countries, made to super- 
sede the natural mother, from whose body the Nabob had 
sprung ! 

These are circumstances that leafit^e no doubt of the 
grossest and most flagrant corruption; but was there no 
application made to Mr. Hastings upon that occasion ? The 
Nabob’s uncle, whom Mr. Hastings declares to be a man 
of no dangerous ambition, no alarming parts, no one quality 
that could possibly exclude him from that situation, makes 
an application to Mr. Hastings for that place, and was by 
Mr. Hastings rejected. The reason he gives for his rejection 
is, betjause he cannot put any man in it without danger to 
the Company, who had ordered him to put a man into it. 
One would imagine the trust to be placed in him was such 
as enabled him to overturn the Company in a moment. Now 
the situation in which the Nabob’s uncle, Zeteram O’Dowla, 
would have been placed, was this.; ho would have had no 
troops, he would have had no treasury, he would have had 
no collections of revenue, nothing, in short, that could have 
made him dangerous, but he would have been an absolute 
pensioner and dependent upon the Company, though in high 
office ; and the least attempt to disturb Sie Company, instead 
of increasing, would have been subversive of his own power. 
If Mr. Hastings^ should still insist that there might be 
danger from the appointment of a man, we shall prove that 
he was of opinion tnat there could be no danger from any 
one; .that the Nabob himself was a^mere shadow — a cipher, 
and was kept there only to soften the English government 
in the eyes and opinion of the Natives. .My lords, 1 will 
detail these circumstances no fiu^her, but will bring some 
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collateral proofs to show that Mr, Hastings was at that very 
time conscious of the wicked and corrupt act he was doing. 
For, besides this foolish principle of policy, which he gives 
as a reason for defying the orders of the Company, and 
for insulting the country, that had* never before seen a 
woman in that situation, and his declaration to the Company, 
that their government cannot be supported by private justice, 
(a favourite maxim, which he holds upon all occasions), be- 
sides these reasons, which he gave for his politic injustice, 
he gives the following; the Company had ordered, that 
£30,000 should be given to the person appointed. He 
knew that the Company could never dream of giving this 
woman £30,000 a year, and he makes use of that circum- 
stance to justify him in putting her in that place ; for, he 
says, the Company,*in the distressed state of its affairs, 
could never mean to give £30,000 a year for the office 
which they order to be filled ; and accordingly, upon prin- 
ciples of economy, as well as upon principles of prudence, 
he sees there could be no occasion for giving this salary, and 
that it will be saved to the Company. But no sooner had 
he given her the appointment, than that appointment became 
a ground for giving her that money. The moment he had 
appointed her, he overturns the very principle upon which 
he had appointed her, and gives the £30,000 to her, and the 
officers under her, saving not one shilling to tlie Company by 
this infamous measure, which he justified only upon the 
principle of economy. T}ie £30,000 was given, the princi- 
ple of economy vanished, -a shocking arrangement was made, 
and Bengal saw a dancing girl administering its justice, pre- 
siding over all its remaining power, wealth, and influence, 
exhibiting to the natives of the country their miserable state 
of degradation, and the miserable dishonour of the English 
Company in Mr. Hastings’s abandonment of aU his own 
pretences. 

But there is a stiU stronger presumption ; the Company 
ordered that this person, who was to have the management 
of the Nabob’s revenue, and who was to be his guardian, 
should keep a strict account, which account should be* annu- 
ally transmitted to, the presidency, and by the presidency to 
Europe ; and the. purpose of it was to keep a control upon 
the reduced expenses of/ the sixteen lacks, which were or- 
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dered in the manner I mentioned. Your lordships 'will na- 
turally imagine that that control was kept safe ; no, here is 
the order of the directors, and you will see how Mi;. Hast- 
ings obeyed it. 

“ As the disbursements of the sums allotted to the Nabob, 
for the maintenance of his household and family, and the 
support of his dignity, wdll pass through the hands of the 
minister who shall be selected by you, conformable to our 
preceding orders, we expect that you will require such min- 
ister to deliver annually to your board a regular and exact 
account of the application of the several sums paid by the 
Company to the Nabob. This you will strictly examine; 
and we trust that you will not sufier any part of the Nabob’s 
stipend to be appropriated to the minister’s owm use, or 
w'asted among the unnecessary dependants of the court; 
but that the whole amount be applied to the purposes for 
'wdiich it was assigned by us.” 

One -w^ould have imagined that after Mr. Hastings had 
made so suspicious an arrangement (I will not call it by any 
worse name), he would have removed all suspicion with re- 
gard to money ; that he would have obeyed the Company by 
constituting the control which they had ordered to be placed 
over a man, even a fit man, and a man w^orthy of the trust 
committed to him. But wiiat is his answer, when three 
years after he is desired to produce this account ? His answer 
is — “ I can save the board the trouble of this reference by 
acquainting them that nofsuch accounts have ever been 
transmitted, nor, as I can affirm with most certain know- 
ledge, any orders given for that purpose, either to Hoordass, 
to whose office it did not properly belong, nor to the Begum, 
who had the actual charge and responsibility of those dis- 
bursements.” 

He has given to this woman the charge of all the disr 
bursements of the Company. The officer whom you would 
imagine would be responsible, wafc not responsible ; but to 
this prostitute and dancing girl thp whole of the revenue was 
given. When he was ordered to [transmit that account, he 
not only did not produce that account, but had given no 
order that it should be kept ; so tUt no doubt can be left 
upon your lordships’ minds thatTthe sixteen lacks which 
were reserved for the support of dignity of the govern- 
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ment of that country were employed for the purpose of Mr. 
Hastings’s having a constant bank, from which he should draw 
every cprrupt emolument he should think fit for Tiimself and 
his associates. Thus your lordships see, that he appointed 
jan improper person to the trust without any control ; and 
that the very accounts which were to be the guardians of 
his purity, and which were to remove suspicion from him, 
he never so much as directed or ordered. If any one can 
doubt that that transaction was in itself corrupt, I can only 
say that his mind must be constituted in a manner totally 
different from that which prevails in any of the higher or 
lower branches of judicature in any country in the world. 
The suppression of an account is a proof of corruption. 

When Mr. Hastings committed these acts of violence 
against Mahomed Eeza Khan, when he proceeded to make 
arrangements in the Company’s affairs of the same kind with 
those in which corruption had been before exercised, he was 
bound by a particular responsibility that there should be 
nothing mysterious in his own conduct; and that at least 
all the accounts should be well kept. He appointed a person 
nominally for that situation, namely, the Kajah Goordass. 
Who was he ? A person acting, he says, under the influ- 
ence of llajali Nundcomar, whom he had declared was not 
fit to be employed or trusted ; all the offices were filled by 
him. But had Kajah Goordass, whose character is that of an 
excellent man, against whom there could lie no reasonable 
objection on account of his pe^onal character, and whose 
want of talents was to be supplied by those of Nundcomar 
(and of imparts Mr. Hastings spoke as highly as possible), 
had he, 1 say, the management? No; but Munny Begum. 
Did she keep any accounts? No; Mr. Hastings was ordered, 
and a very disagreeable and harsh order it was, to take away 
one half of the Nabob’s allowance, which he had by treaty. 
1 do not charge Mr. Hastings with this reduction ; he had 
nothing fo do with that.j. Sixteen lacks were cut oft' and 
sixteen left ; these two 8i:^s had been distributed, one for 
the support of the seragli^ and the dignity of the state, the 
other for the court estabjishment and the household.^ The 
sixteen lacks 'which wer^^ left, therefore, required to lie well 
economized and well adnunistered. There was a rigour in 
the Company’s order reWive to it, which was, that it should 
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take place from an antedated time, that is, a whole year prior 
to the communication of their order to the Nabob. The order 
was, that the Nabob’s stipend should be reduced to sixteen 
lacks a year from the month of January. Mr. Hastings 
makes this reflection upon it, in order to leave no doubt upon^ 
your mind of his integrity in administering that great trust ; 
he says : 

“ Your order for tlie reduction of the Nabob’s stipend was 
communicated to him in the month of December, 1771. He 
remonstrated against it, and desired it might be again referred 
to the Company. The board ^entirely acquiesced in his 
remonstrance, and the subsequent payments of his stipend 
were paid as before. I might easily have availed myself of 
this plea. I might have treated it as an act of the past go- 
vernment, with which I had no cause to interfere, and joined 
in asserting the impossibility of his defraying the vast ex- 
pense of his court and household without it, which 1 could 
have proved by plausible arguments, drawn from the actual 
amount of the nizamut and behla establishments ; and both 
the Nabob and Begum would have liberally purchased my 
forbearance. Instead of pursuing this plan, I carried your 
orders rigidly and literally into execution. 1 undertook my- 
self the laborious and rcproaubful task of limiting his charges 
from an excess of his former stipend to the sum of his re- 
duced allowance.” 

He says, in another place, 

“ The stoppage of the king’s tribute was an act of mine.' 
* * * * for the remainder.” 

My lords, I believe it is a singuTap thing, and what your 
lordships have been very little used to, to see a man in the 
situation of Mr. Hastings, or in any situation like it, so ready 
in knowing all the resources by which sinister emolument 
may be made and edneealed, and which, under pretences of 
public good, may be transferred into the pocket of him who 
uses those pretences. He is resolved, if he is innocent, that 
his innocence shall not proceed itom ignorance. He well 
knows the ways of falsifying thej Company’s accounts; he 
well knows the necessities of the natives, and he knows that, 
their dues, the\ Vill be r^ady to give an 
acquittance of the whole. These abb parts of Mr. Hastings’s 
' Document not fiuud. 
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knowledge, of which your lordships will see he also well 
knows hbw to avail himself. 

But you would expect, when he reduced the allowance 
to sixteen lacks, and took credit to himself as if he had done 
the thing which he professed, and had argued from his rigour 
and cruelty his strict and literal obedience to the Company, 
that he had in reality done it. The very reverse ; for it will 
be in proof, that, after he had pretended to reduce the Com- 
pany’s allowance, he continued it a twelvemonth from the 
day in which he said he had entirely executed it, to the 
amount of £90,000, and entered a false account of the sup- 
pression in the Company’s accounts : and when he has taken 
a credit, as under pretence of reducing that allowance, he 
paid £90,000 more than he ought. Can you then have a 
doubt, after all these false pretences, after all this fraud, fabri- 
cation, and suppression which he made use of, that that 
£90,000 of which he kept no account, and transmitted no 
account, was money given to himself for his own private use 
and advantage ? 

This is all that I think necessary to state to your lord- 
ships upon this monstrous part of the arrangement; and 
therefore, from his rigorous obedience in cases of cruelty, 
and where control was directed from his total disobedience, 
and from his choice of persons, from his suppression of the 
accounts that ought to have been produced, and falsifying 
the accounts that were kept, there arises a strong inference 
of corruption. When your lo|;dships see all this in proof, 
your lordships will justify me in saying ‘that there never was 
(taking every part of ‘the arrangement) such a direct open 
violation of any trust. I shall say no more with regard to 
the appointment of Munny Begum. 

My lords, here ended the first scene, and here ends that 
Jbody of presumption arising from the transaction and in- 
herent in it. My lords, the next scene that I am to bring 
before you is the positive proof of corruption in this trans- 
action, in which 1 am surp you already see that corruption 
must exist. The chjarge^was brought by a person in the 
highest trust and cbnnd^nce with Mr. Hastings, a person 
employed in the manag/Jiraent of the whole transaction; a 
person to whom 'the ni^agement, subordinate to Munny 
Begum, of all thb pecuniary transactions and all the arrange- 
ments made iippii that qccasion was intrusted. 
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On the 11th day of March, 1775, ^Nundcomar gives to 
Mr. Francis, a member of the council, a charge agaihst Mr, 
Hastings, consisting of two parts. The first of these charges 
wp.s a vast number of corrupt dealings, with respect to which 
he was the informer, noyb the witness, but to which he indi- , 
cated the modes of inquiry ; and they are corrupt dealings, 
as Mr. Hastings himself states them, amounting to millions 
of rupees ; and in transactions, every one of which implies 
in it the strongest degree of corruption. 

The next part was of those to which he was not only an 
informer but a witness, in having, been the person who him- 
self transmitted the money to Mr. Hastings and the agents 
of Mrk Hastings ; and accordingly upon this part, which is 
the only part we charge, his evidence is clear and full that 
he gave the money to Mr. Hastings ; he and the Begum (for 
I put them together). lie states that Mr. Hastings received 
for the appointment of Munny Begum to the rajahship two 
lacks of rupees, or about £22,000 ; and that he received in 
another gross sum one lack and a half of rupees; in all 
making three lacks and a half, or about £36,000. This charge 
was signed by the man, and accompanied with the account. 

Mr. Hastings, on that day, made no reflection or observa- 
tion wjiatever upon this charge, except* that he attempted to 
excite some suspicion that Mr. Francis, who had produced 
it, was concerned in the charge, and was the principal mover 
in it. He asks Mr. Francis that day this (Juestion : 

“ The G-ovcrnor- General qjbserves, as Mr. Francis has been 
pleased to inform the board that, he was unacquainted with 
the contents of the letter sent in* to the board by Nund- 
comar, that he thinks himself justified in carrying his curi- 
osity further than he should have permitted himself without 
such a previous intimation ; and tnerefore begs leave to ask 
Mr. Francis whether hb was, before this, acquainted with 
Hundcomar’s intention of bringing such charges against him 
before the board ? 

“Mr. Francis.-*- As a memberjof this council, I do not 
deem myself obliged to answer apy question of mere curi- 
osity. ^ I am willing, however, %o inform the Governor- 
General, that, though I was totally iMacquaintpd with the con- 
tents of the paper I have now delwered in to the board, till 
I heard it read, I did apprehend in general that it contained 

VOL. VII. X 
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some charge against him. It was this apprehension that 
made me so particularly cautious in the manner of receiving 
the Eajali’s letter. I was not acquainted with Eajah JVund- 
coinar’s intention of bringing in such charges as are mention- 
ed in the letter. 

‘‘Warren Hastings. — J. Clavering. — Geo. Monson. — P. 
Prancis.” 

Now what the duty of Mr. Hastings and the council was 
upon receiving such information, I shall b(ig leave to state 
to your lordships from the Company’s orders : but, before I 
read them, I must observe, that in pursuance of an act of 
parliament, which was supposed to be made upon account 
of the neglect of the Company, as well as the neglects of 
their servants, and for which general neglects responsibility 
was fixed upon the Company for the future, while for the 
present their authority was suspended, and a parliamentary 
coiniiiission sent out to regulate their affairs, the Company 
did, upon that occasion, send out a general code and body 
of instructions to be observed by their servants ; in the 85tli 
paragra])h of which it is said, 

“We direct, that you immediately cause the strictest in- 
quiry to be made into all oppressions which may have been 
committed either against the natives or Europeans, and into 
all abuses that may have prevailed in the collection of the 
revenues, or any^ part of the civil government of the presi- 
dency ; and that you communicate to us all information 
which you may bo able to leafn relative thereto, or to any 
dissipation or embezzlement of the Company’s money.” 

Your lordships see here, that there is a direct duty fixed 
upon them to forward, to promote, to set on foot, without 
exception of any persons whatever, an inquiry into all man- 
ner of corruption, peculation, and oppression. Therefore 
•this charge of Nundcomar’s was a case exactly within the 
Company’s orders ; such a charge was not sought out, but 
was actually laid before them ; but if it had not been actually 
laid before them, if thefy had any reason to suspect that 
such corruptions existed] they were bound by this order to 
make an active inquir^'into them. Upon that day (11th 
March, 1775) notibing mrther passed ; and, on the part of 
Mr. Hastinga-, that charge, as far as we can find, might have 
stood upon the records for ever, withc^t his making the 
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smallest observation upon it, or taking any one step to clear 
his own character. But Nundcomar was not so inattentive 
to his duties as an accuser, aS Mr. Hastings was to his duties 
as an inquirer ; for without a moment’s delay, upon the first 
board day, two days after, Nundcomar came and delivered 
the following letter : 

“ I had the honour to lay before you, in a letter of the 
11th instant, an abstracted but true account of the honour- 
able governor in the course of his administration. What is 
there written I mean not the least to alter ; far from it. I 
have the strongest written vouchers to produce in support 
of what 1 have advanced ; and I wish and entreat, for my 
honour’s sake, that you will suffer me to appear before you, 
to establish the fact by an additional incontestable evidence.” 

My lords, 1 will venture to say, if ever there was an ac- 
cuser that appeared well and with weight before any court, 
it was this man. He does not shrink from his charge ; he 
offered to meet the person he charged, face to face, and to 
make good his charge ^y his own evidence, and further evi- 
dence that he should produce. Tour lordships have also 
seen the conduct of Mr. Hastings on the first day ; you have 
seen his acquiescence under it ; you have seen the suspicion 
he endeavoured to raise. How, before I proceed to what 
Mr. Hastings thought of it, 1 must remark upon this accusa- 
tion, that it is a specific accusation, coming from, a person 
knowing the very transaction, and known to be concerned 
in it ; that it was an accusa^yion in writing, that it was an 
accusation with a signature, that it was an accusation wuth a 
person to make it good, that itw^as mftde before a competent 
authority, and made before an authority bound to inquire 
into suen accusation^ When he comes to produce his evi- 
dence, he tells you, first, the sums of money given, the 
species in which they were given, the very bags in w^hich 
they were put, the exchange that was made by reducing 
them to the standard money of the country ; he names all 
the persons through whose hands the whole transaction 
went, eight in number, besides himself, Munny Begum, and 
Goordass, being eleven, all referred to in this transaction. I 
do beheve that, since the beginning of the world, there 
never was an accusation which was more deserving of in- 
quiry, because there never was an accusation which put u 
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false accuser in a worse situation, and that put an honest 
defendant in a better; for there was every means of col- 
lation — every means of comparison — every means of cross 
examining — eveiy means of control. There was every 
way of sifting evidence, in which evidence could be sifted. 
Eleven witnesses to the transaction are referred to ; all the 
particulars of the payment, every circumstance that could 
give the person accused the advantage of showing the false- 
hood of the accusation, were specified. General accusations 
may be treated as calumnies, but particular accusations, like 
these, aftbrd the defendant.^ if innocent, every possible means 
for making his defence ; therefore the very making no de- 
fence at all would prove, beyond all doubt, a consciousness 
of guilt. 

The next thing for your lordships’ consideration is the 
conduct of Mr. Hastings upon this occasion. You would 
imagine that he would have treated the accusation with a 
cold and manly disdain ; that he would have challenged and 
defied inquiry, and desired to see j^is accuser face to face. 
This is what any man would do in such a situation. I can 
conceive very well, that a man composed, firm, and collected 
in himself, conscious of not only integrity, but known inte- 
grity, — conscious of a whole life beyond the reach of suspicion, 
— that a man placed in such a situation might oppose general 
character to general accusation, and stand collected in him- 
self, poised on his own base, and defying all the calumnies 
in the world. But as it showai a great and is a proof of a 
virtuous mind to despise, calumny, it is the proof of a guilty 
mind to despise a specific Accusation, when made before a 
competent authority, and with competent means to prove it. 
As Mr. Hastings’s conduct was what no man living expected, 
I will venture to say, that no expression can do it justice but 
his own. Upon reading the letter, and a motion being made 
that Eajah Nundcomar be brought before the board to prove 
the charge against the Governor-General ; 

The Governor-General enters the following minute : — 
Before the question is put, I declare that I will not suf- 
fer Nundcomar to appear before the board as my acepser. I 
know what belongs to the dignity and character of the first 
member of this administration. I will not sit at this board 
in tlic character of a criminal, nor do I acknowledge the 
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members of this board to be my judges. I am reduced on 
this occasion to make the declaration, that I look upon Ge- 
neral Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, as ray ac- 
cusers. I cannot prove this in the direct letter of the law, 
but in my conscience 1 Regard them as such, and I will give 
my reasons for it. On their arrival at this place, and on the 
first formation of the council, they thought proper to take 
immediate and decisive measures, in contradiction and for 
the repeal of those which were formed by me in conjunction 
with the last administration. I appealed to the court of di- 
rectors from their acts. Many subsequent letters have been 
transmitted both by them and by me to the court of directors. 
By me, in protestation against their conduct ; by them, in 
justification of it. Quitting this ground, they since appear 
to me to have chosen other modes of attack, apparently cal- 
culated to divert my attention, and to withdraw that of the 
public from the subject of our first diftbrences, which regard- 
ed only the measures that were necessary for the good of the 
service ; to attacks directly and personally levelled at me for 
matters which tend to draw a personal and popular odium 
upon me : and fit instruments they have found for their pur- 
pose, Mr. Joseph Fowke, Mahrajah Nundcomar, Boopnarain 
Chowdry, and tlie Banuy of Burdwan. 

‘‘ It appears incontestably upon the records, that the 
charges preferred by the Banny against me proceeded from 
the office of Mr. Fowke ; all'^the papers transmitted by her 
came in their original form written in the English language, 
some wdth Persian papers of whick^they were supposed to 
be translations, but all strongly marked with the character 
and idiom of tlie English language. I applied on Saturday 
last for Persian originals of some of the papers sent by her, 
and I was refused ; I am justified in declaring iny firm belief 
that no such originals exist. 

“ With respect to Nundcomar’s accusations, they were de- 
livered by the hands of Mr. Francis, who has declared that 
he was called upon by Bajah Nilndcomar, as a duty belong- 
ing to his office as a councillor of this State, to lay the packet 
which .contained them before the board. That he conceived 
that he could not, consistent with his duty,* refuse such a 
letter at the instance of a person of the Bajah’ s rank, and 
did accordingly receive it, and kid it before the board ; de- 
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daring at the same time, that he was unacquainted with the 
contents of it. 1 believe that the court of directors, and 
those to whom these proceedings shall be made known, will 
think dilferently of this action of Mr. Francis : that Nund- 
comar was guilty of great insolencfe and disrespect in the 
demand which he made of Mr. Francis ; and that it was not 
a duty belonging to the office of a councillor of this Slate to 
make himself the carrier of a letter, which wx)uld have been 
much more properly committed to the hands of a peon or 
hircarra, or delivered by the w'riter of it to the secretary him- 
self. 

“ Mr. Francis has acknowledged, that he apprehended in 
general that it contained some charge against me. If the 
charge was false, it was a libel ; it might have been false for 
anything that Mr. Francis could know to the contrary, since 
ho was unacquainted with the contents of it. In this in- 
stance, therefore, he incurred the hazard of presenting a libel 
to the board ; this was not a duty belonging to his office as 
a councillor of this, State. I must further inform the board, 
that 1 have been long since acquainted wdth Nundcomar’s 
intentions of making this attack upon mo. Happily Nund- 
comar, among whose talents for intrigue that of secrecy is 
not the lirst, has been ever too ready to make the first pub- 
lication of his own intentions. I was show'n a paper contain- 
ing many accusations against me, which 1 was told was 
carried by Hundcomar to Cololiel Monson, and that he him- 
self w as emjdoyed for some h^urs in private with Colonel 
Monson, explaining thp -nature of those charges. 

“ 1 mention only what 1 was told ; but as the rest of the 
report which was made to me corresponds exactly with 
wliat has happened since, 1 hope 1 sliall stand acquitted to 
my superiors and to the w^orld in having given so much 
credit to it as to bring the circumstance upon record. I 
cannot recollect the precise time in which this is said to 
have happened, but I believe it was either before or at the 
time of the despatch of the Bute and Pacific. The charge 
has since undergone some alteration ; but of the copy of the 
paper which was delivered to me, containing the onginal 
charge, 1 caused a translation to be made : when suspecting 
the renewal of. the subject in this day’s consultation, I 
brought it with me, and I desire it may be recorded, that 
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when our superiors, or the world, if the world is to be made 
the judge of my conduct, shall be possessed of these ma- 
terials, they may, by comparing the supposed original and 
amended list of accusations preferred against me by Nund- 
comar, judge how far .1 am justified in the credit which I 
give to the rt^ports above mentioned. I do not mean to infer* 
from what I have said, that it makes any alteration in the 
nature of the charges, whether they were delivered imme- 
diately from my ostensible accusers, or whether they came 
to the board through the channel of patronage ; but it is 
sufficient to authorize the conviction, which I feel in my 
own mind, that those gentlemen are parties in the accusa- 
tions, of which they assert the right of being the judges. 
From the first commencement of this administration every 
means have been tried both to deprive me of the legal au- 
thority with which I have been trusted, and to proclaim the 
annihilation of it to the world ; but no instance has yet ap- 
peared of this in so extraordinary a degree as in the question 
now before the board. The chief of the administration, 
your superior, gentlemen, appointed by the legislature itself, 
shall I sit at this board to be arraigned in the presence of a 
wretch, whom you all know to be one of the basest of man- 
kind? I believe I need not mention his name; but it is 
Nundcomar. Shall I sit here to hear men collected from the 
dregs of the people give evidence, at his dictating, against 
my character and conducti^ I will not; you may if you 
please form yourselves inteta committee for the investigation 
of these matters in any manner which you may think 
proper; but 1 will repeat, thapt 1*^1 not meet Nundcomar 
at the board, nor suffer Nundcomar to bo examined at the 
board ; nor have you a right to it, nor can it answer any 
other purpose than that of vilifying and insulting me to in- 
sist upon it. 

“ 1 am sorry to have found it necessary to deliver my sen- 
timents on a subject of so important a nature in an unpre- 
meditated minute drawn from me at the board, which I 
should have wished to have had leisure and retirement to 
havq» enabled me to express myself with that degree of cau- 
tion and exactness which the subject requires. I havo said 
nothing but wffiat I believe, and am mOratiy certain, I shall 
stand justified for in the eyes of my superibrs and the eyes of 
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the world ; but I reserve to myself the liberty of adding my 
further Sentiments in such a manner and form as I shall here- 
after judge necessary.’* 

My lords, you see here the picture of Nimdcomar drawn 
^by Mr. Hastings himself — ^you see the hurry, the passion, 
the precipitation, the confusion into which Mr. Hastings is 
thrown by the perplexity of detected guilt — you see, my 
lords, that, instead of defending himself, he rails at his ac- 
cuser in the most indecent language, calling him a wretch, 
whom they all knew to be 'the basest of mankind; that he 
rails at the council by attributing their conduct to the worst 
of motives ; that he rails at everybody, and declares the ac- 
cusation to be a libel : in short, you see plainly that the 
man’s head is turned. You see the^^is not a word he says 
upon this occasion which has common sense in it ; you see 
one great leading principle in it, that he does not once at- 
tempt to deny the charge ; he attempts to vilify the witness, 
he attempts to viKfy those he supposes to be his accusers, he 
attempts to vilify the council ; he lags upon the accusation, 
he mixes it with other accusations, which had nothing to do 
with it, and out of the whole he collects a resolution, to do 
what V to meet his adversary and defy him ? No ; that he 
will not BulVer him to appear before him : he says, “ 1 will not 
sit at this board in the character of a criminal, nor do I ac- 
knowledge the board to be my judges.” 

He was not called upon to i^tknowledge them to be his 
judges : both he and they were ‘called upon to inquire into 
all corruptions without ex^ption ; it was his duty not merely 
not to traverse and oppose them while inquiring into acts of 
corruption, but he was bound to take an active part in it ; that 
if they had a mind to let such a thing sleep upon their re- 
cords, it was his duty to have brought forward the inquiry. 
They were not his judges, they were not his accusers ; they 
w^ere his fellow-labourers in the inquiry ordered by the court 
of directors, their masters, and by which inquiry he might be 
purged of that corruption with which he stood charged. 

He says, Nundcomar is a wretch, whom you all know to be 
the basest of mankind. J[! believe they did not know thev man 
to be a wTetch or the basest of mankind : but if he was a 
wretch, and if he was the basest of mankind, if ho was guilty 
of all the crimes wdth which we charge Mr. Hastings (not 
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one of which was ever proved against him), if any of your 
lordships were to have the misfortune to be before *this 
tribunal, before any inquest of the House of Commons, or 
any other inquest of this nation, would you not say that it 
was the greatest possible advantage to you that the man who 
accused you was a miscreant, the vilest and basest of man- 
kind, by the confession of all the world ? Do mankind 
really then think that to bo accused by men of honour, of 
weight, of character, upon probable charges, is an advantage 
to them, and that to bo accused by the basest of mankind is 
a disadvantage ? No ; give me, if ever I arn to have ac- 
cusers, miscreants, as he calls him — wretches, the basest and 
vilest of mankind. The board (says he) are my accusers ; if 
they were, it was thefruduty ; but they were not his accusers, 
but were inquiring into matters which it was equally his 
duty to inquire into, lie would not suffer Nundcomar to be 
produced, he would not suffer Nundcomar to be examined ; 
he rather suffered such an accusation to stand against his 
name and character, than permit it to bo inquired into. Do 
1 want any other presumption of his guilt upon such an oc- 
casion than such a conduct as this ? This man whom he calls 
a wretch, the basest and vilest of mankind, was undoubtedly 
by himself, in the records of the Company, declared to be ono 
of the first men of that country, everything that a subject 
could be, a person illustrious for liis birth, sacred with regard 
to his caste, opulent in f(|rtune, eminent in situation, who 
had filled the very first oflfees in that country ; and that he 
was, added to all this, a man of jnost acknowledged talents, 
and of such a superiority As made the whole people of 
Bengal appear to be an inferior race of beings compared to 
him : a man whose outward appearance and demeanour used 
to cause reverence and awe, and who at that time was near 
seventy years of age, which, without any other title, generally 
demands respect from mankind. And yet this man he calls 
the basest of mankind, a name which no man is entitled to 
call another till he has proved something to justify him in so 
doing; and notwithstanding his opulence, his high rank, 
station, and birth, he despises hinq and will not suficr him to 
be heard as an accuser before him. I wdll venture to say^ 
that Mr. Hastings in so doing, whethm* elevated by philo- 
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sopliy or inflated by pride, is not like the rest of mankind. 
W& do know that in all accusations a great part of their 
weight and authority comes from the character, the situa- 
tion, the name, the description, the office, the dignity of the 
j)er8ons who bring them — mankind are so made — we cannot 
resist this prejudice ; and it has weight, and ever will have 
primd facie weight, in all the tribunals in the world. If, 
therefore, Eajah Nundcomar was a man who (it is not de- 
grading to your lordships to say) was equal in rank, according 
to the idea of his country, to any peer in this House, as sacred 
as a bishop, of as much gravity and authority as a judge, and 
who was prime minister in the country in which he lived ; 
with what face can Mr. Hastings call this man a wretch, and 
say that he will not sufler him to be brought before him ? If 
indeed, joined with such circumstances, the accuser be a 
person of bad morals, then I admit those bad morals take 
away from their weight : but, for a proof of that, you must 
have some other grounds than the charges and the railing of 
the culprit against him. 

1 might say, that his passion is a proof of his guilt, and 
there is an action which is more odious than the crimes ho 
attempts to cover, he has murdered this man by the hands 
of Sir Elijah Impey ; and if his counsel should be unwise 
enough to endeavour to detract from the credit of this man 
by the pretended punishment to which he was brought, we 
will open that dreadful scene your lordships; and you 
will see, that it docs not detract from his credit, but brings 
an eternal stain and dishonour upon the justice of Grreat 
Britain : I say nothing ftfrilier of it. As he stood there, as 
he gave that evidence that day, the evidence was to be re- 
ceived ; it stands good, and is a record against Mr. Hastings, 
with this addition, that he would not sufler it to be examined. 
He railed at his colleagues. He says, if the charge was false 
they were guilty of a libel. Ho. It might have been the 
effect of conspiracy, it might be punished in another way ; 
but if it was false, it was no libel. And all this is done to 
discountenance inquiry, to bring odium upon his colleagues 
for doing their duty, and to prevent that inquiry which could 
alone clear his character. Mr. Hastings had himself forgot- 
ten the character which he had given of Nundcomar; but 
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he says, that his colleagues were perfectly well acquainted 
with him, and knew that he was a wretch, the 'basest of 
mankind. 

But before I read to you the character which Mr. Hast- 
ings gave of him when he recommended him to the presb 
dency (to succeed Mahomed Eeza Khan), 1 am to let your 
lordships understand fully the purpose for whicli Mr. Hast- 
ings gave it. Upon that occasion all the council, whom he 
stated to lie under suspicion of being bought by Mahomed 
Eeza Khan, all those persons with one voice cried out against 
Nimdcomar ; and as Mr. Hastings was known to bo of the 
faction the most opposite to Nimdcomar, they charged liiin 
with direct inconsistency in raising Nundcomar to that ex- 
alted trust ; a charge, which Mr. Hastings could not repel any 
other way than by defending Nundcomar. The weight of 
their objections chiefly lay to Nundcomar's political char- 
acter ; his moral character was not discussed in that proceed- 
ing. Mr. Hastings says. 

The president docs not take upon him to vindicate the 
moral character of Nundcomar; his sentiments of this man’s 
former political conduct are not unknown to the court of di- 
rectors, who, ho is persuaded, will be more inclined to attri- 
bute his present countenance of him to motives of zeal and 
fidelity to the service, in repugnance perhaps to his own in- 
clinations, than to any predilection in his favour. He is very 
well acquainted with mosti^the facts alluded to in the minute 
of the majority, having bedn a principal instrument in detect- 
ing them ; nevertheless he thinli^^but justice to make a dis- 
tinction between the violation of a trust and an offence com- 
mitted against our government by a man who owed it no 
allegiance, nor was indebted to it for protection, but, on the 
contrary, was the minister and actual servant of a master 
whose interest naturally suggested that kind of policy which 
sought, by foreign aids and the diminution of the power of 
the Company, to raise his own consequence and to reestablish 
his authority. *He has never been charged with any instance 
of infidelity to the Nabob Meer Jaffier, the constant tenor of 
wh»se politics, from his first accession to the nizamut till his 
death, corresponded in all points so exactly with the artifices^ 
which were detected in his minister, that they may be as fairly 
ascribed to the one as to the other ; their immediate object 
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was beyond question the aggrandizement of the former, 
though the latter had ultimately an equal interest in their 
success. The opinion which the Nabob himself entertained 
of the services and of the fidelity of Nundcoraar, evidently 
appeared in the distinguished marks which he continued to 
show him of his favour and confidence to the latest hour of 
his life. 

“His conduct in the succeeding administration appears 
not only to have been dictated by the same principles, but, 
if we may be allowed to speak favourably of any measures 
which opposed the views of our own government, and aimed 
at the support of an adverse interest, surely it was not only 
not culpable, but even praiseworthy. He endeavoured, as 
appears by the abstracts before us, to give consequence to 
liis master, and to pave the way to his independence, by ob- 
taining a firmauu from the king for his appointment to the 
subahship ; and he opposed the promotion of Mahomed Eeza 
Khan, because he looked upon it as a supersession of the 
rights and authority of the Nabob. He is now an absolute 
dependant and subject of the Company, on whose favour he 
must rest all his hopes of future advancement.” 

The character here given of him is that of an excellent 
patriot, a character which all your lordships in the seteral 
situations which you enjoy, or to which you may be called, 
will envy ; the character of a servant who stuck to his mas- 
ter against all foreign encroach n Writs ; who stuck to him to 
the last hour of his life, and had the dying testimony of his 
master to his services. 

Could Sir John Clavering, cbuld Colonel Monson, could 
Mr. hVancis know that this man, of whom Mr. Hastings had 
given that exalted character upon the records of the Company, 
was the basest and vilest of mankind? No ; they ought to 
have esteemed him the contrary ; they knew him to be a man 
of rank, they knew him to be a man perhaps of the first capa- 
city in the world ; and they knew that Mr. Hastings had given 
this honourable testimony of him on the records of the Com- 
pany but a very little time before ; and there was no reason 
why they should think or, know, as he expressed it, that he 
was the basest and vilest of mankind. From the account 
therefore of Mr.' Hastings himself, he was a person competent 
to accuse, a* witness fit to be heard, and that is all I contend 
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for. Mr. Hastings would not hear him, he would not suffer 
the charge he had produced to be examined into. . 

It has been shown to your lordships, that Mr. Hastings 
employed Nundcomar to inquire into the conduct, and to be 
the principal manager a prosecution against Mahomed lloza 
KhAn. Will you suffer this man to qualify and disqualify 
witnesses and prosecutors agreeably to the puq^oses which 
his own vengeance and corruption may dictate in one case, 
and which the defence of * those corruptions may dictate in 
another ? Was Nundcoraar a person fit to be employed in 
the greatest and most sacred trusts in the country, and yet 
not fit to be a witness to the sums of money which he paid 
Mr. Hastings for those trusts? Was Nundcomar a fit wit- 
ness to be employed, and a* fit person to be used in the pro- 
secution of Mahomed Eeza KhAn, and yet not fit to be em- 
ployed against Mr. Hastings, who himself had employed him 
in the very iprosecution of Mahomed Eeza Khan ? 

If Nundcomar ^as an enemy to Mr. Hastings, he was an 
enemy to Mahomed Eeza Khan ; and Mr. Hastings employed 
him avowedly and professedly on the records of the Company 
on account of the very qualification of that enmity. Was 
he a wretch, the basest of mankind, when opposed to Mr. 
Hastings ? Was he not as much a wretch, and as much the 
basest of mankind, when Mr. Hastings employed him in the 
prosecution of the first magistrate and Mahomedan of the 
first descent in Asia ? Mrv. Hastings shall not qualify and 
disqualify men at his plealure : h^roust accept them such 
^ they are ; and it is a presumpt^ of his guilt accompany- 
ing the charge (which 1 neverwiii separate from it), that 
he would not suffer the man to be produced, who made 
the accusation. And I therefore contend, that, as the accus- 
ation was so made, so witnessed, so detailed, so specific, so 
entered upon record, and so entered upon record in conse- 
quence of the inquiries ordered by the Company, his refiisal 
and rejection of inquiry into it is a presumption of his guilt. 

He is full of lus idea of dignity. It is right for every man 
to preserve his dignity. There is a dignity of station, which 
a map has in trust to preserve ; there is a dignity of personal 
character, which every man by being made man is bound 
to preserve. But you see, Mr. Hastings's idea of dignity' 
has no connexion with integrity ; it has no connexion with 
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honest fame ; it has no connexion with the reputation which 
he is bound to preserve. What, my lords, did he owe nothing 
to the Company that had appointed him P Did he owe 
nothing to the legislature? Did he owe nothing to your 
lordships and to the House of Cominpns, who had appointed 
'•him ? Did he ow'c nothing to himself, to the country that 
bore him ? Did he owe nothing to the world, as to its 
opinion, to wdiich every public man owes a reputation ? What 
an example was hero held out to the Company’s servants ! 

Mr. llastings says, this may come into a court of justice: 
it wdll come into a court of justice; I reserve my defence on 
the occasion till it comes into a court of justice, and here I 
make no opposition to it. To this 1 answer, that the Com- 
pany xlid not order him so to reserve himself; but ordered 
him to be an inquirer into those things. Is it a lesson to be 
taught to the inferior servants of the Company, that provided 
they can escape out of a court of justice by the back doors 
and sally-ports of the law, by artifice of^pleading, by those 
strict and rigorous rules of evidence w^hich have been estab- 
lished for the protection of innocence, but which by them 
might be turned to the protection and support of guilt ; and 
that such an escape is enough for them ? Tliat an Old Bailey 
acquittal is enough to establish a fitness for trust ; and if a 
man shall go acqiiittcd out of such a court, because the judges 
are bound to acquit him against the conviction of their own 
opinion, w hen every man in the^arket-place know^s that he 
is guilty — that he is fit iS^r a trust. ? Is it a lesson to bo held 
out to the servants of th\ Company, that upon the first in- 
quiry which is made intcr’cmruption, and that in the highest 
trust, by the persons authorized to inquire into it, he uses 
all the powers of that trust to quash it ; vilifying his col- 
leagues, vilifying his accuser, abusing everybody, but never 
denying the charge ? His associates and colleagues, astonished 
at this conduct, so wholly unlike everything that had ever 
appeared of innocence, request him to consider a little better. 
They declare they are not his accusers ; they tell him they 
are not his judges ; that they, under the orders of the Com- 
pany, are making an inquiry, w^hich he ought to make : be de- 
clares he will not make if. Being thus driven to the wall, 
he says. Why do you not form yourselves into a committee ? 
I won’t suffer these proceedings to go on as long as I am 
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present. Mr. Hastings plainly had in view, that if the pro- 
ceedings had been before a committee, there would have been 
a doubt of their authenticity, as not being before a regular 
board. And he contended, that there could be no regular 
board without his owp presence in it : a poor miserable 
scheme for eluding this inquiry ; partly by saying that it 
was carried on when he was i]ot present, and partly by deny- 
ing the authority of this board. 

I will have nothing to do with the great question that 
arose upon the G^overuor-Grenerars resolution to dissolve a 
board, whether the board have a right to sit afterwards ; it is 
enough that Mr. Hastings would not suffer them as a coun- 
cil to examine into what as a council they were bound to ex- 
amine into. He absolutely declared the council dissolved, 
when they did not accept his committee ; for which they had 
many good reasons, as 1 shall show in reply, if necessary, 
and which he could have no one good reason for proposing — 
he then declares the council dissolved. The council, who did 
not think Mr. Hastings had a power to dissolve them while 
proceeding in the discharge of their duty, went on as a 
council : they called in Nundcomar to support his charge ; 
Mr. Hastings withdrew. Nundcomar was asked, what he 
had to say further in support of his own evidence. Upon 
which he produces a letter from Munny Begum, the dancing 
girl that 1 have spoken of, in which she gives him directions 
and instructions relative to lu« conduct in every part of those 
bribes ; by which it appears! that th^ corrupt agreement for 
her office was made with Mr. Haa^gs through Nundcomar, 
before he had quitted Calcutta points out the execution 
of it, and the manner in which every part of the sum was 
paid ; one lack by herself in Calcutta ; one lack which she 
ordered Nundcomar to borrow, and which he did borrow ; 
and a lack and a half, which were given to him, Mr. Hastings, 
besides this purchase-money, under colour of an entertain- 
ment. This letter w as produced, translated,’ examined, criti- 
cised, proved to be sealed with the seal of the Begum, acknow- 
ledged to have no marks but those of authenticity upon it ; 
and, such, was entered upon the Company’s records, con- 
firming and supporting the evidence of Nundcomar, part by 
part, and circumstance by circumstance! And I am to re- 
mark, that since this document, so delivered in, has never 
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been litigated or controverted in the truth of it, from that 
dajr to this, by Mr. Hastings ; so, if there was no more testi- 
mony, here is enough upon this business. Your lordships 
will remark, that this charge consisted of two parts : two 
lacks that were given explicitly for the corrupt purchase of 
'the office; and one lack and a half given in reality for the 
same purpose, but under* the colour of what is called an en- 
tertainment. 

Now in the course of these proceedings it was thought 
necessary that Mr. Hastings’s banyan, Cantoo Baboo (a 
name your lordships will be well acquainted with, and who 
was the minister in this and all the other transactions of Mr. 
Hastings), should be called before the board to explain some 
circumstances in the proceedings. Mr. Hastings ordered his 
banyan, a native, not to attend the sovereign board appointed 
by parliament for the government of that country, and di- 
rected to inquire into transactions of this nature. He thus 
taught the natives not only to disobey the orders of the court 
of directors, enforced by an act of parliament, but he taught 
his own servant to disobey, and ordered him not to appear 
before the board. Quarrels, duels, and other mischiefs arose. 
In short, Mr. Hastings raised every power of heaven and of 
hell upon this subject, but in vain : the inquiry went on. 

Mr. Hastings does not meet Nundcoinar, he was afraid of 
him ; but he was not negligent of his own defence, for ho 
flies to the supreme court of justice; he there prosecuted 
an inquiry against Nui\dcomar ijr a conspiracy. Failing in 
that, he made other att^pts, and disabled Nundcomar from 
appearing before the baar^* by having him imprisoned, and 
thus utterly crippled that part of the prosecution against 
him. But as guilt is never able thoroughly to escape, it did 
BO happen that the council finding monstrous deficiencies in 
the Begum’s affairs, — finding the Nabob’s allowance totally 
squandered, that the most sacred pensions were left unpaid, 
that nothing but disorder and confusion reigned in all hxs af- 
fairs, that the Nabob’s education was neglected, that he could 
scarcely read or write, that there was scarcely any mark^ of 
a man left in him, except those which nature had at first im- 
printed, — I say, all these abuses being produced in a* body 
before them, they thought it necessary to send up to inquire 
into them. Amd^a considerable deficiency or embezzlement 
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appearing in the Munny Begum’s account of the young Na- 
bob’s stipend, she voluntarily declared, by a writing under 
her seal, that she had given £15,0(X) to Mr. Hastings for an 
entertainment. 

Mr. Hastings, finding that the charge must come fully 
against him, contrived a plan (which your lordships vnll see 
the efibets of presently), and this was to confound this lack 
and a half, or £15,000, with the two lacks given directly 
and specifically as a bribe ; intending to avail himself of this 
finesse whenever any payment was to be proved of the two 
lacks, which he knew would be, proved against him, and 
wdneh he never did deny : and accordingly your lordships 
wdll find some confusion in the ])roofs of the payment of 
those suras.* The receipt of tw'o lacks is proved by Nund- 
comar, proved with all the means of detection which I have 
stated ; the receipt of the lack and a half is proved by Mun- 
ny Begum’s letter, the autlienticity of which was established 
and never denied by Mr. Hastings. In addition to these 
proofs, liajah G-oordass, who had the management of the Na- 
bob’s treasury, verbally gave an account perfectly corre- 
sponding with that of Nundcomar and the Munny Begum’s 
letter ; and he afterwards gave in writing an attestation, 
which in every point agrees correctly with the others. So 
that there are three witnesses upon this business. And he 
shall not disqualify Bajah Goordass, because, wdiatever cha- 
racter he thought fit to give Nundcomar, he has given the 
best of characters to E-ajah Glordass, ^w*ho was employed by 
Mr. Hastings in occupations of tru^; and therefore any ob- 
ections to his competency cann^ ^ifcrt. Having got thus 
ar, the only thing that remained was to examine the records 
)f the public offices, and sec whether any trace of these 
ransactions was to bo found there. These offices had been 
hrowm into confusion in the manner you will hear ; butj^ 
ipon strict inquiry, there was a shomaster^ or office paper, pro- 
uccd, from which it appears that the officer of the treasury, 
aving brought to the Nabob an account of one lack and a 
alf which he said had been given to Mr. Hastings, desired 
0 know from him under which head of expense it should be 
ateredf and that he, the Nabob, desired him to put it under 
le head of expenses for entertaining Mr. Hastings. If there 
ad been a head of entertainment established, as a regular 
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affair, tlie officer would never have gone to the Nabob and 
asked under what name to enter it ; but he found an irregu- 
lar affair, and he did not know what head to put it under. 
And from the whole of the proceedings it appears, that three 
lacks and a half were paid, — two lacks bj way of bribe, one 
lack and a half under the colour of an entertainment. Mr. 
Hastings endeavours to invalidate the first obliquely, not di- 
rectly, for he never directly denied it : and he partly admits 
the second, in hopes that all the proof of payment of the first 
charge should be merged and confounded in the second. 
And therefore your lordships will see from the beginning of 
that business tiU it came into the hands of Mr. Smith, his 
agent, then appearing in the name and character of agent 
and solicitor to the Company, that this was done to give some 
appearance and colour to it by a false representation, as your 
lordships will see, of every part of the transactions. 

The proof then of the two lacks rests upon the evidence 
of Nundcomar, the letter of Munny Begum, and the evidence 
of Kajah Goordass. The evidence of the lack and a half by 
way of entertainment, was at first the same ; and afterwards 
begins a series of proofs to which Mr. Hastings has himself 
helped us. For in the first place he produces this office 
paper in support of his attempt to establish the confusion 
between the payment of the two lacks and of tlio lack and 
a half. He did not himself deny that he received a lack 
and a half, because with respect to that lack and a half he 
had founded some pfinciple justification. Accordingly 
this office paper asserti^and proves this lack and a half to 
have been given, in -a(5^ll*k)n to the other proofs. Then 
Munny Begum herself is inquired of. There is a commission 
appointed to go up to her residence ; and the fact is proved 
to the satisfaction of Mr, Goring, the commissionef. The 
Begum had put a paper of accounts, tlirough her son, into 
fiis hands, which shall be given at your lordships* bar, in 
which she expressly said that she gave Mr. Hastings a lack 
and a half for entertainment. But Mr.. Hastings objects to 
Mr. Goring’s evidence upon this occasion. He wanted to 
supersede Mr. Goring in the inquiry; and he accordingly 
appoints, with the consent of the council, two crea'iiures of 
his own to go and assist in that inquiry. The question which 
he directs thesb commissioners to put to Munny Begum is 
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this : — “ Was the sum of money charged by you to bo given 
to Mr. Hastings, given under an idea of entertainineUt, 
customary, or upon what other ground, or for what other 
reason ? ” He also desires the following questions may bo 
proposed to the BegiuM: — “Was any application made to 
you for the account which you have delivered of three lacks 
and a half of rupees, said to have been paid to the governor 
and Mr. Middleton; or did you deliver the account of your 
own free will and unsolicited? ’* 

My lords, you see that with regard to the whole three 
lacks and a Indf of rupees the Begum had given an account 
which tended to couilrm the payment of them; but Mr. 
Hastings wanted to invalidate that account by supposing she 
gave it under restraint. The second question is — “ In what 
manner was the application made to you, and by whom ? ” 
But the principal question is this, “ On wiiat account was 
the one lack and a half given to the G-overnor-Oencral, which 
you have laid to his account? Was it in consequence of 
any requisition from him, or of any previous agreem6nt, or 
of any established usage ? ” When a man asks concerning 
a sum of money charged to bo given to him by another per- 
son, on what account it was given, he does indirectly admit 
that that money actually was paid, and wants to derive a 
justification from the inode of the payment of it ; and ac- 
cordingly that inference w^as drawn from the question so sent 
up, and it served as an institiction to^Mimny Begum; and 
her answ er w as that it was given to Kin as an ancient usage 
and custom, for an entertainment. So that the fact of the 
gift of the money is ascertained oy the question put by Mr. 
Hastings to her, and her answer. And thus at last comes 
his accomplice in this business, and gives the fullest testi- 
mony to the lack and a half. 

I must beg leave, before I go further, to state the circurm 
stances of the several witnesses examined upon this business. 
They were of two kinds ; voluntary witnesses, and accom- 
plices forced by inquiry and examination to discover their 
ow'n guilt. Of the first kind were Nundcomar and Bajah 
Ooorda^s ; these were the only two that can be said to be 
voluntary in the business, and who gave their information 
without much fear, though the last unwillingly and with a 
(ull sense of the danger of doing it. 
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The other was the evidence of his accomplice, Munny 
Begum, wrung from her by the force of truth, in which she 
confessed that she gave the lack and a half, and justifies it 
upon the ground of its being a customary entertainment. 

• Besides this, there is the evidence of Chittendur, who was 
one of Mr. Hastings’s instruments, and one of the Begum’s 
servants. He, being prepared to confound the two lacks 
with the one lack and a half, says upon his examination, 
that a lack and a half was given ; but upon examining into 
the particulars of it, he proves that the sum he gave was two 
lacks, and not a lack and a 'half; for ho says, that there 
was a dispute about the other half lack. Hundcomar de- 
manded interest, which the Begum was unwilling to allow, 
and consequently that half lack remained unpaid. Now this 
half lack can be no part of the lack and a half, which is ad- 
mitted on all hands, and proved by the whole body of con- 
current testimony, to have been given to Mr. Hastings in one 
lumping sum. When Chittendur cndc'avours to confound it 
with the lack and a half, ho clearly establishes the fact that 
it was a parcel of the two lacks ; and thus bears evidence, 
in attempting to prevaricate in favour of Mr. Hastings, that 
one lack and a half was paid, which Mr. Hastings is willing 
to allow ; but when he enters into the particulars of it, he 
proves by the subdmsion of the payment, and by the non- 
payment of part of it, that it accords with the two lacks, and 
not with the lack andj a half. 

There are other circumstances in these accounts highly 
auxiliary to this evidei>\ee^^ The lack and a half was not 
only attested by Eajah Goordas, by the Begum, by Chitten- 
dur, by the Begum again upon Mr. Hastings’s own question ; 
indirectly admitted by Mr. Hastings, proved by the orders 
for it to be written off to expense (such a body of proof as 
perhaps never existed); but there is one proof still remain- 
ing, namely, a paper which was produced before the com- 
mittee, and which we shall produce to your lordships. It is 
an authentic paper delivered in favour (5f Mr. Hastings by 
Major 8cott, who acted at that time as Mr. Hastings’s agent 
to a committee of the House of Commons, and authenticated 
to come from Munny Begum herself. All this body of evi- 
dence we mean to produce ; and we shall prove, first, that 
he received the two lacks ; and secondly, that he received 
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one lack and a half under the name of entertainment. With 
regard to the lack and a half, Mr. Hastings is so far from 
controverting it, even indirectly, that he is obliged to estab- 
lish it by testimonies produced by himself, in order to sink 
in that, if he can, the two lacks, which he thinks he is not 
able to justify, but which ho fears will be proved against 
him. The lack and a half, I do believe, he will not be ad- 
vised to contest, but whether he is or no we shall load him 
with it ; w^e shall prove it beyond nil doubt. But there are 
other circumstances further auxiliary in this business, which 
from the very attempts to conceal it prove beyond doubt the 
fraudulent and wdeked nature of the transaction. In the ac- 
count given by the Begum, a lack which is for Mr. Hast- 
ings’s entertainment is entered in a suspicious neighbour- 
hood ; for there is there entered a lack of rupees paid fqr 
the soubahdary suiuiuds to the Mogul through the liajah 
Shitabroy. Upon looking into the account, and comparing 
it with another paper produced, the first thing we find is, that 
this woman charges the sum paid, to be a sum due; and 
then she charges this one lack to have been paid when the 
Mogul was in the hands of the Mahrattas, when all commu- 
nication with him w^as stopped, and when liajah Shitabroy, 
who is supposed to have paid it, was under confinement in 
the hands of Mr. Hastings. Thus she endeavours to conceal 
the lack of rupees paid to Mr. Hastings. 

In order to make this tmnsaction, which, though not in 
itself intricate, is in some degree made so by Mr. Hastings, 
clear to your lordships, we pledge •oiu’selves to give to your 
lordships, what must be a great Mvantage to the culprit him- 
self, a syllabus — the heads of aU this charge, and of the 
proofs themselves, with their references; to show how far 
the proof goes to the two lacks, and then to the one lack and 
a half singly; this we shall put in writing, that you may 
not depend upon the fugitive memory of a thing not so well, 
perhaps, or pow^erfully, expressed as it ought to be ; and in 
order to give every advantage to the defendant, and to give 
every facility to your lordships’ judgment; and this will, I 
believ^ be thought a clear and fair way of proceeding. Your 
lordships will then judge whether Mr. Hastings’s conduct at 
the time~his resisting an inquiry, preventing his servant 
appearing as an evidence, discountenancing and discouraging 
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his colleagues, raising every obstruction to the prosecution, 
dissolving the council, preventing evidence, and destroying it 
as far as lay in his power by collateral means — ^be not also 
such presumptive proofs as give double force to all the posi- 
< tive proof we produce against him, • 

The lack and a half, I know, he means to support upon 
the custom of entertainment ; and your lordships will judge 
whether or not a man, who was ordered and had covenanted 
never to take more than £400, could take £16,000 under 
colour of an entertainment. That which he intends to pro- 
duce as a justification we charge, and your lordships and the 
world will think, to be the heaviest aggravation of his crime. 
And after explaining to your lordships the circumstances 
under which this justification is made, and leaving a just 
impression of them upon your minds, I shall beg your lord- 
ships’ indulgence to finish this member of the business to- 
morrow. 

It is stated and entered in the account, that an entertain- 
ment was provided for Mr. Hastings at the rate of £200 a 
day. He staid at Moorshedabad for near three months ; and 
thus you see that visits from Mr. Hastings are pretty ex- 
pensive things : it is at the rate of £73,000 a year for his 
entertainment. We find that Mr. Middleton, an English 
gentleman who was with him, received likewise, whether 
under the same pretence I know not, and it does not signify, 
another sum equal to it ; and, if these two gentlemen had 
staid in that country a year, their several allowances would 
have been £146,000^ out ^ of the Nabob’s allowance of 
£160,000 a year : they would have eat up nearly the whole 
of it. And do you wonder, my lords, that such guests and 
such hosts are difficult to be divided ? Do you wonder, that 
such visits, when so well paid for and well provided for, 
were naturally long ? There is hardly a prince in Europe 
who would give to another prince of Europe from his royal 
hospitality what was given upon this occasion to Mr. Hast- 
ings. 

Let us now see what was Mr. Hastings’s business during 
this long protracted visit. Eirst, he tells you that he came 
there to reduce all the state and dignity of the Nabob. He 
tells you that he felt no compunction in reducing IJiat state ; 
that the elephants, the menagerie, the stables, all went with- 
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out mercy, and consequently all the persons concerned in 
them were dismissed also. When he came to the abolition 
of the pensions, he says, “ I proceeded with great pain from 
the reflection, that I was the instrument in depriving whole 
families, all at once, of Xheir bread, and reducing them to a 
state of penury ; convinced of the necessity of the measure, 
1 endeavoured to execute it with great impartiality.” Here 
he states the work he was employed in when he took this 
two hundred pounds a day for his own pay. “ It was neces- 
sary to begin with reforming the useless servants of the 
court, and retrenching the idle parade of elephants, menage- 
ries, &c., which loaded the civil list. This cost little regret 
in performing ; but the resident, who took upon himself the 
chief share in this business, acknowledges that he suflered 
considerably in his feelings when he came to touch on the 
pension list. Some hundreds of persons of the ancient no- 
bility of the country, excluded, under our government, from 
almost all employments, civil or military, had ever since the 
revolution depended on the bounty of the Nabob ; and near 
ten lacks were bestowed that way. It is not that the distri- 
bution was always made with judgment or impai:tial, and 
much room was left for a reform ; but when the question 
was to cut off entirely the greatest part, it could not fail to 
be accompanied with circumstances of real distress. The 
resident declares, that even with some of the highest rank 
he could not avoid discovering, under all the pride of eastern 
manners, the manifest marks of penury and want. There 
was, however, no room left for hesitation; to confine the 
Nabob’s expenses within the limited* sum, it was necessary 
that pensions should be set aside.” 

Here, my lords, is a man sent to execute one of the most 
dreadful offices that was ever executed by man, to cut off, 
as he says himself, with a bleeding heart the only remaining 
allowance made 'for hundreds of the decayed nobility and gen- 
try of a great kingdom, driven by our government from the 
offices upon which* they existed. In this moment of anxiety 
and affliction, when, he says, he felt pain and was cut to the 
heart JbO do it, at this very moment when he was turning 
over fourteen hundred of the ancient nobility and gentry of 
this country to downright want of bread’ jiist at that mo- 
ment, while he w’as doing this act, and feeling this act in 
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this manner, from the collected morsels forced from the 
mouth of that indigent and famished nobility he gorged his 
own ravenous maw with an allowance of £200 a day for 
his entertainment. As we see him in this business, this man 
is unlike any other : he is also never corrupt but he is cruel ; 
he never dines without creating a famine ; be does not take 
from the loose superfluity of standing greatness, but falls 
upon the indigent, the oppressed, and ruined ; he takes to 
himself double what would maintain them. His is unlike 
the generous rapacity of the noble eagle, who preys upon a 
living, struggling, reluctant, equal victim ; his is like that of 
the ravenous vulture, who falls upon the decayed, the sickly, 
the dying and the dead, and only anticipates nature in the 
destruction of its object. His cruelty is beyond his corrup- 
tion : but there is something in his hypocrisy which is more 
terrible than his cruelty ; for at the very time when with 
double and unsparing hands he executes a proscription, and 
sweeps oft* the food of hundreds of the nobility and gentry of 
a great country, his ^yes overflow with tears ; and he turns 
the precious balm that bleeds from wounded humanity, and 
is its b^st medicine, into fatal, rancorous, mortal poison to 
the human race. 

You have seen, that when he takes £200 a day for his en- 
tertainment, he tells you that in this very act he is starving 
fourteen hundred of the ancient nobility and gentry. My 
lords, you have the blood of nobles, if not you have the blood 
of men in your veins ; you feel as nobles, you feel as men. 
What w^ould you say to a cruel Mogul exacter, by whom after 
having been driven from*" yo'hr estates, driven from the noble 
offices, civil and military, which you hold, driven from your 
bishoprics, driven from your places at court, driven from your 
offices as judges, and after having been reduced to a miser- 
able flock of pensioners, your very pensions were at last 
wrested from your mouths ; and who, thouglvat the very time 
when those pensions were wrested from you he declares them 
to have been the only bread of a miserable decayed nobility, 
takes himself £200 a day for his entertainment, and conti- 
nues it till it amounts jfco £16,000? I do think that; of all 
the corruptions which he has not owned, but has not denied, 
or of those which' he does in effect own, and of which he 
brings forward t‘he evidence himselt*, the taking and claiming 
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under colour of an entertainment is ten times tlie most ne- 
farious. 

I shall this day only further trouble your lordships to ob- 
serve that ho has never directly denied this transaction. I 
•have tumbled over tlie .records, I have looked at every part, 
to see whether he denies it ; he did not deny it at the time, 
he did not deny it to the court of directors ; on the contrary, 
he did in effect acknowledge it, when without directly ac- 
knowledging it he promised them a full and liberal explana- 
tion of the whole transaction. He never did give that ex- 
planation. Parliament took up the business ; this matter wrs 
reported at the end of the eleventh report. But, though the 
House of Commons had thus reported it, and made that pub- 
lic wdiicdi before was upon the Company’s records, he took 
no notice of it. Then another occasion arises : ho comes 
before the House of Commons; he knows he is about to be 
prosecuted for these very corruptions ; he w^ell knows these 
charges exist against him ; he makes his defence (if he will 
allow it to be his defence)-; but though thus driven he did 
not there deny it, because he knew that, if he had denied it, 
it could be proved against him. I desire your lordships will 
look at that paper w^hich we have given in evidence, and see 
if you find a word of denial of it ; there is much discourse, 
much folly, much insolence, but not one word of denial. 
Then, at last, it came before this tribunal against him. I 
desire to refer your lordshijjs to that part of his defence, to 
the article in which this bribe is specifically charged ; he 
does not deny it there ; the only thing which looks like a 
denial is one sweeping clause Inserted (in order to put us 
upon the proof), that all the charges are to be conceived as 
denied ; but a specific denial to this specific charge, in no 
stage of the business from beginning to end, has he once 
made : and, therefore, here I close that part of the chai:go 
which relates to the business of Nundcomar. Tour lordships 
will see such a body of presumptive proof, and positive proof, 
as never was giveif yet of any secret corrupt act of bribery ; 
and there I leave it with your lordships’ justice. 

I b^g pardon for having detained you so long ; but your 
lordships will be so good as to observe that no business ev^i^ 
was covered with more folds of iniq[uitou& artifice than this 
which is now brought before you. 
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TRIAL. 

SATURDAY, 25th APRIL, 1789. 


(Me. Bueke.) 

My Loeds, — 'When I last had the honour of addressing 
your lordships, I endeavoured to state with as much perspicu- 
ity as the nature of an intricate alFair would admit, and as 
largely as in so intricate an affair was consistent with the 
brevity which I endeavoured to preserve, the proofs which 
had been adduced against Warren Hastings upon an inquiry, 
instituted by an order of the court of directors, into the cor- 
ruption and peculation of persons in authority in Indian 
My lords, I have endeavoured to show you by anterior pre- 
sumptive proofs, drawn from the nature and circumstances 
of the acts themselves inferring guilt, that such actions and 
such conduct could be referrible only to one cause, namely, 
corrupiion.m^ endeavoured to show you, afterwards, my lords, 
what the specific nature and extent of the corruption was, 
as far as it could be fully proved ; and lastly, the great sa- 
tisfactory presumption, which attended the inquiry with re- 
gard to Mr. Hastings ; namely, ^that contrary to law, contrary 
to his duty, contrary to what is owed by innocence to itself, 
Mr. Hastings resisted that inquiry, and employed all the 
power of his office to prevent the exercise of it, either in 
himself or in others. — These presumptions and these proofs 
will be brought before your lordships, distinctly and in order, 
at the end of this opening. 

The next point on which I thought it necessary to pro- 
ceed was relative to the presumptions which his subsequent 
conduct gave with regard to his guilt : because, my lords, 
his uniform tenor of conduct, su^ as must attend guilt, 
both in the act, at the time of the inquiry, and subsequent 
to it, will form such a <body of satisfactory evidence as, I 
■believe, the human mind is not made to resist. My lords, 
there is another, reason why I choose to enter into the pre- 
sumptions drawn from his conduct and the fact, taking his 
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conduct in two parts, if it may be so expressed, omission 
and commission, in order that your lordships should more 
fully enter into the consequences of this system of bribery. 
— But, before I say anything upon that, I wish your lord- 
ships to be apprized, that the Commons, in bringing this 
bribe of three lacks and a half before your lordships, do not 
wish by any means to have it understood that this is the 
whole of the bribe that was received by Mr. Hastings in 
consequence of delivering up the whole management of the 
government of the country to that improper person whom he 
nominated for it. 

My lords, from the proofs that will be adduced before you, 
tliere is great probability that he received very nearly 
£100,000 : there is positive proof of his receiving £50,000 ; 
and we have chosen only to charge him with that, of which 
there is such an accumulated body of proof as to leave no 
doubt upon the minds of your lordships. All this I say, 
because we are perfectly apprized of the sentiments of the 
public upon this point ; when they hear of the enormity of 
Indian peculation, when they see the acts done, and compare 
them with the bribes received, the acts seem so enormous, 
and the bribes comparatively so small, that the^^can hardly 
be got to attribute them to that motive. Whar I mean to 
state is this, that from a collective view of the subject your 
lordships will be able to judge that enormous offences have 
been committed, and that the bribe which we have given in 
proof is a specimen of the nature and extent of those enor- 
mous bribes, which extend to much greater sums than we are 
able to prove before you in the •manner your lordships would 
like and expect. 

I have already remarked to your lordships, that after this 
charge was brought and recorded before the council, in spite 
of the resistance made by Mr. Hastings, in which he emploj- 
ed all the power and authority of his station, and the whole 
body of his partisans and associates in iniquity dispersed 
through every parfof these provinces, — after he had taken all 
these steps, finding himself pressed by the proof and pressed 
by th^ presumption of his resistance to the inquiry, he did 
think it necessary to make something like a defence. Accord-» 
ingly he has made what he calls a justification, which did not 
consist in the denial of that fact, or any explanation of it. 
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The mode he took for hia defence was abuse of his colleagues, 
abuse of the witnesses, and of every person who in the ex- 
ecution of hia duty was inquiring into the fact ; and charging 
them with things which if true were by no means sufEcient 
, to support him, either in defending the acts themselves, or in 
the criminal means he used to prevent inquiry into them. 
His design was to mislead their minds, and to carry them 
from the accusation and the proof of it. With respect to 
the passion, violence, and intemperate heat, w^ith which he 
charged them, they were proceeding in an orderly, regular 
manner ; and if on any occasion they seem to break out into 
warmth, it was in consequence of that resistance which he 
made to them in what your lordships 1 believe will agree 
with them in thinking was one of the most important })arta 
of their functions. If they had been intemperate in their 
conduct, if they had been violent, passionate, prejudiced 
against him, it aflbrded him only a better means of making 
his defence; because, though in a rational and judicious mind, 
the intemperate conduct of the accuser certainly proves no- 
thing with regard to the truth or falsehood of his accusation, 
yet we do know that the minds of men are so constituted, 
that an im||roper mode of conducting a right thing docs form 
some degree of prejudice against it. Mr. Hastings, therefore, 
unable to defend himself upon principle, has resorted as much 
as he possibly could to prejudice.;*i^And at the same time 
that til ere is not one word of dctilal, or the least attempt at 
a refutation of the charge, he has loaded the records with all 
manner of minutes, proceedings, and letters relative to every- 
thing but tlie fact itself. The gi^at aim of his policy, both 
then, before, and ever since, has been to divert the mind of 
the auditory, or the persons to whom he addressed himself, 
from the nature of his cause, tp sofiie collateral circumstance 
relative to it — a policy to which he has always had recourse ; 
but that trick, the last resource of despairing guilt, I trust 
will now completely fail him. 

Mr. Hastings, however, began ,to be pretty sensible that 
this way of proceeding had a very iinproinising and untoward 
look ; for which reason be next declared, that he reserved his 
« defence for fear of a legal prosecution : and that some time 
or other he would' give a large and liberal explanation to the 
court of directors, to whom he was answerable for his con- 
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duct, of his refusing to suffer the inquiry to proceed, — of his 
omitting to give them satisfaction at the time, — of his omit- 
ting to take any one natural step that an innocent man 
would have taken upon such an occasion. Under this pro- 
mise he has remained from that time to the time you see 
him at your bar, and lie has neither denied, exculpated, ex- 
plained, or apologized for his conduct in any one single in- 
stance. 

While he accuses the intemperance of his adversaries, he 
shows a degree of temperance in himself, which always at- 
tends guilt in despair; for struggling guilt may be warm, 
but guilt that is desperate has nothing to do but to submit 
to the consequences of it, to bear the infamy annexed to its 
situation, and to try to find some consolation in the effects of 
guilt with regard to private fortune, for the scandal it brings 
them into in public reputation. After the business had ended 
*in India, the causes why he should have given the explanation 
grew stronger and stronger ; for not only the charges exhi- 
bited against him were weighty, but the manner in which he 
was called upon to iTH[uire into them was such as would un- 
doubtedly tend to stir the mind of a man of character, to 
rouse him to some consideration of himself, and to a sense^of 
the necessity of his defence, lie was goaded to make this 
defence by the words I shall read to your lordships from Sir 
John Clavering. 

“In the late proceedings of the revemue board it will ap- 
pear, that there is no species of peculation from which the 
honourable Govern or- Oeneral has thought it reasonable to ab- 
stain.” He further says, in answ(*r to Mr. Hastings, “The 
malicious view with which this innuendo (an innuendo of 
Mr. Hastings) is thrown out, is only worthy of a man who, 
having disgraced himself in the eyes of every man of honour 
both in Asia and in Europe, and having no imputation to lay 
to our charge, has dared to attempt in the dark what malice 
itself could not find grounds to aim at openly.” 

These are the charges which were made upon him — not 
loosely in the heat of conversation, but deliberately in writ- 
ing, entered upon record, and sent tq his employers, the court 
of directors, — those whom the law had set over him, and to, 
whipse judgment and opinion he was res|>Q^ible. Do your 
lordships believe that it was conscious inn^ence that made 
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him endure such reproaches, so recorded, from his own col- 
league?. Was it conscious innocence that made him aban^ 
don his defence, renounce his explanation, and bear all this 
calumny, if it was calumny, in such a manner without mak- 
ing any one attempt to refute it ? Y^ur lordships will see by 
this and by other minutes, with which the books are filled, 
that Mr. Ilastings is charged quite to the brim with corrup- 
tions of all sorts, and covered with every mode of possible 
disgrace ; for there is something so base and contemptible in 
the crimes of peculation and bribery, that when they come to 
be urged home and strongly against a man, as here they are 
urged, nothing but a consciousness of guilt can possibly make 
a person so charged support himself under them. Mr. Hast- 
ings considered himself, as he has stated, to be under the 
necessity of bearing them. What is that necessity ? Gruilt. 
Could he say that 8ir John Clavering (for I say nothing 
now of Colonel Monson and Mr. Erancis, who were joined 
with him) was a man weak and contemptible ? I believe there 
are those among your lordships who remember that Sir John 
Clavering was known before he went abroad, and better 
known by his conduct after, to be a man of the most dis- 
tinguished honour that ever served his Majesty ; he served 
his Majesty in a military situation for many years, and after- 
wards in that high civil situation in India. It is known, that 
through every step and gradation of a high military service, 
until he arrived at the highest of all, there never was the least 
blot upon him, or doubt or suspicion of his character ; that 
his temper, for the most part, and his manners were fully 
answerable to his virtues, and a noble ornament to them ; 
that he was one of the best natured, best bred men, as well 
as one of the highest principled men, to be found in his Ma- 
jesty’s service ; that he had passed the middle time of life, 
and come to an age which makes men wise in general; so 
that he could be warmed by nothing but that noble indigna- 
tion at guilt, which is the last thing that ever was or will 
be extinguished in a virtuous mind. He was a man whose 
voice was not to be despised ; but if his character had been 
personally as contemptible as it was meritorious and honour- 
able in every respect, yet his situation as a commissioner, 
"named by an slcU of parliament for the express purpose of re- 
forming India, g^^ve him a weight and consequence that could 
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not suffer Mr. Hastings, without a general and strong pre- 
sumption of his guilt, to acquiesce in such recorded minutes 
from him. But if he had been a w^eak, if he had been an in- 
temperate man, — in reality he was as cool, steady, tem})erate, 
judicious a man as ever was bom, — the court of directors, to 
whom Mr. Hastings w^^s responsible by every tie and every 
principle, and wa^ made responsible at last by a positive act 
of parliament, obliging him to yield obedience to their com- 
mands as the general rule of his duty, — the court of directors, 
1 say, perfectly approved of every part of General Claver- 
ing’s, Colonel Monson’s, and Mr. Erancis’s conduct; they 
approved of this inquiry, which Mr. Hastings rejected, and 
they have declared, “ That the powers and instructions vest- 
ed in and given to General Clavering and the other gentle- 
men were such as fully authorized them in every inquiry, 
that seems to have been their object ^ 

Europeans.” 

Now after the supreme authority, to which they were to 
appeal in all their disputes, had passed this judgment upon 
this very inquiry, the matter no longer depended upon Mr. 
Hastings’s opinion ; nor could ho be longer justified in at- 
tributing that to evil motives either of malice or passion in 
his colleagues. When the judges, who were finally to de- 
termine who was malicious, w^ho was passionate, who was 
or was not justified, either in setting on foot the inquiry or 
resisting it, had passed that judgment, then Mr. Hastings 
was called upon by all thet feelings of a man, and by his 
duty in council, to give satisfaction to his masters, the di- 
rectors, who approved of the zeal and diligence shown in that 
very inquiry, the passion of wliich ho only reprobated, and 
upon which he grounded his justification. 

If anything but conscious guilt could have possibly influ- 
enced him to such more than patience under this accusation, 
let us see what w^as his conduct when the scene was changed. 
General Clavering, fatigued and broken down by the miseries 
of his situation, sogn afterwards lost a very able and affec- 
tionate colleague, Colonel Mouson (whom Mr. Hastings 
states to be one of the bitterest of his accusers), a man one 
of th^ most loved aud honoured of his time, a person of 
your lordships’ noble blood, and a person "^l^ did honour to 
* Document wanting. 
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it, and if he had been of the family of a commoner, well 
deserved to he raised to your distinction. When that man 
died — died of a broken heart, to say nothing else — and Ge- 
neral Clavcring felt himself in a manner without help, ex- 
cept what he derived from the firmness, assiduity, and patience 
'of Mr. Francis, sinking like himself under the exertion of 
their own virtues, he was resolved to resign his employment. 
The court of directors were so alarmed at this attempt of 
his to resign his employment, that they wrote thus : “When 
you conceived the design of quitting our service, we im- 
agine you could not have heard of the resignation of Mr. 
llastinga i * * * * * your zeal and ability.’’ 

My lords, in this struggle, and before he could resign 
finally, another kind of resignation, the resignation of nature, 
took place, and Sir John Clavering died. The character that 
was given Sir John Clavering at that time is a seal to the 
whole of his proceedings, and the use that I shall make of 
it your lordships will see presently. “The abilities of 
General Clavering, the comprehensive knowledge he had 
attained of our affairs, 2 #*#####* to the 
East-liidia Company.” 

And never had it a greater loss. There is the concluding 
funeral oration made by his masters upon a strict, though by 
no means partial, view of his conduct. My lords, here is the 
man who is the great accuser of Mr. Hastings, as be says : 
what is he ? a slight man, a man of mean situation, a man 
of im^aii talents, a man of mean character ? No ; of tlie high- 
est character. Was he a person whose conduct was disap- 
proved by their common siipjpriors ? No ; it was approved 
wdien living, and ratified when dead. This was the man, a 
man equal to liim in every respect, upon the supposed evil 
motives of whom alone was foimded the sole justification of 
Mr. Hastings. 

But, be it then, that* Sir John Clavering, Colonel Monson, 
and Mr. Francis, were all of them the evil-minded persons 
that he describes them to be ; and that froni dislike to them, 
from a kind of manly resentment, if you please, against such 
persons, a hatred against malicious proceedings, and a defi- 
ance of them, he did not think proper, as he states, to make 
his defence during that period of time, and while oppressed 
* Bocumen^'waiiting. * Document wanting. 
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by that combination ; yet when he got rid of the two former 
pej'sons, and when Mr. Francis was nothing, wlien the whole 
majority was in his liand, and he was in full power, there 
W’as a large, open, full field for inquiry ; and he Avas bound 
to rciustitute that inquiry, and to clear his character before 
his judges and before his masters. Mr. Hastings says, No ; 
they liave threat(Uied me with a prosecAition, and 1 reserve 
my self ‘for a court of justice. 

Mr. Hastings has now’^ at length taken a ground, as you 
will sec from all his writings, which makes all explanation of 
liis conduct in this business absolutely impossible. For, in 
the first place, he saj^s, as a prosecution is meditated against 
me, I uill say nothing in explanation of my conduct, because 
] might disclose my defence, and by that means do myself 
a prejudi(;e. On the other hand, when the prosecution is 
dropped, as we all know it was drop})ed in this case, then 
he has a. direct contrary reason, but it serves him just as 
well. AVhy, as no prosecution is intended, no dedimee need 
be made : so that, whether a prosecution is intended or a 
prosecuf-ion dropped, there is alwuys cause why Mr. Hastings 
sliould not give the court of directors tho least satisfaction 
concerning his conduct, notwithstanding, as W'e shall prove, 
lie has reiterat(‘dly promised, and promised it in the most 
ample and liberal manner. Bnt let us see if there be any 
])resumptiou in his favour to rebut tho presumption, wdiicli 
lie knew' wns irresistible, andwdiich by making no defence for 
liis conduct, and sto})ping tlib inquiry, must necessarily lie 
upon him. He reserves his defence, but he promises both 
defence and exjdanatioii. ^ • • 

Your lordships will remark, that there is nowhere a clear 
and positive denial of the fact. Promising a defence, I Avill 
admit, does not directly and ex vi termini suppose that a 
man may not deny the fact, because it is just compatible w ith 
the defence, but it does by no means exclude the admission 
of fhc fact, because the admission of the fact may be attended 
Avith a justification but w hen a man says that lie will ex- 
plain his conduct with regard to a fact, then he admits that 
fact, because there can be no explanation of ivfact w'hiqh has 
no existence. Therefore Mr. Hastings admits the fact by 
promising an explanation, and he shows he^his no explana- 
tion or justification to give by never having g^en it. Goad- 

VOL. VII. X 
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ed, provoked, and called upon for it in the manner I liave 
me^tioned, he chooses to have a feast of disgrace, if I may 
say so ; to have a riot of infamy served up to him day by day 
for a course of years in every species of reproach that could 
bo given by his colleagues and by the court of directors, 
from v^^hom, he says, “ I received liotliing but opprobrious 
and disgraceful epithets,” and he says, that liis predecessors 
possessed more of their confidence than he had. 

Yet for years he lay down in that sty of disgrace, fatten- 
ing in it ; feeding upon that oflal of disgrace and excrement, 
upon everything that could be disgustful to the human mind, 
rather than deny the fact and put himself upon a civil justi- 
fication. Infamy w^as never incurred for nothing. AYe know 
very well what was said formerly, 

“ Populus me sibilat ; at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi, simul ac nummos coiitemplor in arcj\." 

And never did a man submit to infamy for anything but its 
true reward, money. Money he received, the infamy ho 
received along with it ; he w^as glad to take his wife with all 
her goods ; he took her with her full portion — with every 
species of infamy that belonged to her ; and your lordships 
cannot resist the opinion, that he would not have suffered 
himself to be disgraced with the court of directors, disgraced 
with his colleagues, disgraced with the world, disgraced upon 
an eternal record, unless he was absolutely guilty of the fact 
that was charged upon him. 

He frequently expresses, that he reserves himself for a 
court of justice. Does he, my lords ? I am soiTy that Mr. 
Hastings should show that he always mistakes his situation ; 
he has totally mistaken it : he was a servant bound to give a 
satisfactory account of his conduct to his masters ; and in- 
stead of that he considers himself and the court of directors 
as litigant parties, them as the accusers, and himself as the 
culprit. What w'ould your lordships in private life conceive 
of a steward who was accused of embezysling the rents, rob- 
bing and oppressing the tenants, and committing a thousand 
misdeeds in his stewardship ; and who, upon your wishing to 
make inquiry into his ‘conduct, and asking an explanation of 
it, should ans^^^, I wdll give no reply : you may intend to 
prosecute me,Yand convict me as a cheat, and therefore I 
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will not give you any satisfaction ; what would you1;hmk of 
that steward ? You could have no doubt that such ^ steward 
w^as a person not fit to be a steward, nor fit to live. 

Mr. Hastings reserves himself for a court of justice ; that 
single circumstance, my lords, proves that he was guilty. 
It may appear very odd that his guilt should bo inferred* 
from his desire of trial in a court in wdiich he could be ac- 
quitted or condemned. But I shall prove to you from that 
circumstance, that Mr. Hastings, in desiring to be tried in a 
court of justice, convicts himself of presumptive guilt. 

When Mr. Hastings went to Bengal in the year 1772, he 
had a direction exactly similar td this which he has resisted 
in his own case ; it w-as to inquire into grievances and abuses. 
In consequence of this direction he proposes a plan for the 
regulation of the Company’s service, and one part of that 
plan was just what you would expect from him, that is, the 
pow'cr of destroying every Company’s servant without the 
least possibility of his being heard in his own defence, or 
taking any one ste.p to justify himself, and of dismissing 
him at his own discretion : and the reason he gives for it is 
this : I shall fijrbear to comment upon the above proposi- 
tions : if just and proper their utility will be self-apparent : 
one clause only in the last article may require some explana- 
tion, namely, the power proposed for the governor of recall- 
ing any person from his station without assigning a reason 
ibr it. in the charge of oppression ”, (now here you will 
find the reason why Mr. Haistings wdshes to appeal to a court 
of justice, rather than to give satisfaction to his employers), 
“though supported by the cries of people and the most 
authentic re£)re8cntations, it is” yet impossible in most cases 
to obtain legal proofs of it ; and, unless the discretionary 
power which I have recommended be somewhere lodged, 
the assurance of impunity from any formal inquiry will baffle 
every order of the board, as, on the other hand, the fear’of 
the consequence will restrain every man within the bounds 
of his duty, if he knows himself liable to suffer by the 
efiects of a singlfe control.” You see, Mr. Hastings himself 
is of opinion that the cries of oppression, though extorted, 
from % whole people by the iron hantl of severity, that these 
cries of a whole people attended even witt authentic docu-, 
ments, sufficient to satisfy the mind of man, may be 

z 2 
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totally insufficient to convict the oppressor in a court ; and 
yet .to that court, whose competence he denies, to that very 
court he appeals, in that he puts his trust, and upon that 
ground he refuses to perform the just promise he had given 
of any explanation to those who had employed him. 

Now 1 put this to your lordships ; if a man is of opinion 
that no public court can truly and properly bring liim t jany 
account for his conduct ; that the forms observable in courts 
arc totally adverse to it ; that there is a general incompetency 
with regard to such a court ; and yet shuns a tribunal capable 
and competent, and applies to that which he thinks is incapa- 
ble and incompetent, does not that man plainly show that 
he has rejected what he thinks will prove his guilt, and that 
he has chosen what he thinks will be utterly insulficicnt 
to prove it ? And if this be the case, as he asserts it to be, 
with an under servant, think what must be the case of the 
upper servant of all ; for if an inferior servant is not to bo 
brought to justice, what must be the situation of a governor- 
general ? It is impossible not to see, that, as he had con- 
ceived that a court of justice had not siiilicient means to 
bring his crimes to light and detection, nor sufficient to bring 
him to proper and adequate punishment, therefore he flew to 
a court of justice, not as a place to decide upon him, but as 
a sanctuary to secure his guilt. Most of your lordships have 
travelled abroad, and have seen in the unreformed countries 
of Europe churches filled with persons who take sanctuary 
in them. You do not presume that a man is innocent be- 
cause he is in a sanctuary ; you know that, so far from de- 
monstrating his innocence, it demonstrates his guilt; and, in 
this (iase, Mr. Hastings flies hot to a court for trial, but as a 
sanctuary to secure him from it. 

Let us just review the whole of his conduct ; let us hear 
how Mr. Hastings has proceeded wdth regard to this wffiole 
aflair. The court of justice dropped; the prosecution in 
Bengal ended. With Elijah Impey as chief justice, who, 
as >our lordships have seen, had a most close and honourrf&le 
connexion with the Governor- General (all the circumstances 
of which I need not detail to you, as it must be fresh in your 
lordships’ memory), he had not much to fear from the< impar- 
tiality of the vqurt. He might be sure the forms of law 
would not be st'|i^ined to do him mischief; therefore there was 
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no great terror in it ; but whatever terror there Height be in 
it was overblown, because his colleagues refused to carry him 
into it, and therefore that opportunity of defence is gone. 
In Europe he was afraid of making any defence, but the 
prosecution here was ^Iso soon over ; and in the House of 
Commons he takes this ground of justification for not giving 
any explanation, that the court of directors had received per- 
fect satisfaction of his innocence ; and he named persons of 
great and eminent character in the profession, whose names 
certainly cannot be mentioned without higldy imposing upon 
the prejudices and weighing down almost the reason of man- 
kind. Ho quotes their opinions in his favour, and argues 
that th(i exculpation which they give, or are supposed to give 
him, sliould excuse him from any further explanation. 

My lords, 1 believe I need not say to great men of the 
profession, many of the first ornaments of which I see before 
me, that they are very little influenced in the seat of judgment 
by the opinions which they have given in the chamber, and 
they are perfectly in the right ; because wdiile in the chamber 
they hear but one part of the cause ; it is generally brought 
before tliem in a very partial manner, and they have not the 
lights which they possess w^hen the^ sit deliberately down 
upon the tribunal to examine into it; and for this reason 
they discliarge their minds from every prejudice that may 
have arisen from a foregone partial opinion, and come uninflu- 
enced by it as to a new cause. This,* we know, is the glory 
of the great lawyers who have presided, and do preside, in 
the tribunals of tliis country ; but wie know at the same time, 
that those opinions (w^hich they in their own mind reject, 
unless supported afterwards by clear and authentic testi- 
mony) do weigh upon the rest of mankind at least; for it is 
impossible to separate the opinion of a great and learned 
man from some consideration of the perspn who has delivered 
that opinion. 

Hastings, b^ing conscious of this, and not fearing the 
tribunal abroad, for the reason that I gave you, namely, his 
belief that it was not very adverse to him, and also know- 
ing that tiie prosecution there was dropped, had but one 
thing left for his consideration, which was,^ how he should 
conflict w ith the tribunal at home ; and, as* the prosecution 
must originate from the court of directors, f/nd be authorized 
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l)y sLome great law opinions, the great point with him was, 
some way or other by his party, I will not say by what 
means or circumstances, but by some party means, to secure 
a strong interest in the executive part of the India House. 
My lords, was that interest used properly and fairly ? I will 
not say that friendship and partiality imply injustice ; they 
certainly do not ; but they do not imply justice. The court 
of directors took up this affair with great warmth ; they com- 
mitted it to their solicitor, and the solicitor would naturally 
(as most solicitors do) draw up a case a little favourably for 
the persons that employed him ; and if there was any lean- 
ing, which upon my word I do not approve in the manage- 
ment of any cause whatever, yet if there was a leaning, it 
must be a leaning for the client. 

Now the counsel did not give a decided opinion against 
the prosecution, but, upon the face of the case, tliey express- 
ed great doubts upon it ; for with such a strange, disorder- 
ly, imperfect, and confused case as was laid before them, 
they could not advise a prosecution: and, in my opinion, 
they went no further ; and indeed upon that case that went 
before them, I, who am authorized by the Commons to pro- 
secute, do admit that a great doubt might lie upon the most 
deciding mind, whether, under the circumstances there stated, 
a prosecution could be or ought to be pursued. I do not 
say which way my mind would have turned upon that very 
imperfect state of the case ; but I still allow so much to their 
very great ability, great minds, and sound judgment, that I 
am not sure, if it was* res integra, I would not have rather 
hesitated myself (who am now here an accuser) what judg- 
ment to give. 

It does happen that there are very singular circumstances 
in this business, to which yOur lordships will advert ; and 
you will consider what weight they ought to have upon 
your lordships’ minds. The person who is now the solicitor 
of the Company is a very respectable man in the profes- 
sion — Mr. Smith ; he was at that time also the Company’s 
solicitor, and he has since appeared in this cause as Mr. Hast- 
ings’s solicitor. Now there is something particular in a 
man’s being tho solicitor to a party who was prosecuting an- 
other, and continuing afterwards in his office, and becoming 
the solicitor to tjie party prosecuted. It would be nearly as 
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strange as if our solicitor were to be the solicitor of Mr. Hast- 
ings in this prosecution and trial before your lordships. It is 
true that we cannot make out, nor do we attempt to prove, 
that Mr. Smith was at that time actually Mr. Hastings’s so- 
licitor ; all that we shall attempt to make out is, that the case, 
he produced was just such a case as a solicitor, anxious for 
the preservation of his client, and not anxious for the prosecu- 
tion, would have made out. My lords, I have next to remark, 
that the opinion which the counsel gave in this case, namely, 
a very doubtful opinion, accompanied with strong censure 
of the manner in which the case*wa8 stated, w^as drawn from 
them by a case, in which I charge that there were misrejpre* 
svniation^ suppression, tiudifahification, 

Now, my lords, in making this charge I am in a very awk- 
vrard and unpleasant situation ; but it is a situation in which, 
with all the disagreeable circumstances attending it, I must 
proceed. I am in this business obliged to name many men : 

1 do not name them wantonly, but from the absolute neces- 
sity, as your lordships will see, of the case. I do not mean 
to reflect upon this gentleman ; 1 believe, at the time when 
he made this case, and especially the article which 1 state as 
2 bfahiJimtion, he must have trusted to some of the servants 
of the Company, who were but young in their service at that 
time. There was a very great error committed, but by whom, 
or how, your lordships in the course of this inquiry* will find. 
What I charge first is, that, the case was improperly stated ; 
2d]y, that it was partially stated ; and that, afterwards, a fur- 
ther report was made upon reference to the same officer in the 
committee. Now, my lords, of the three charges which I 
have made, the two former, namely, the misrepresentation 
and suppression, were applicable to the case; but all the 
three, misrepresentation, suppression, and falsification, were 
applicable to the report. 

This I sajr in vindication of the opinions given, and for 
the satisfaction of the public, who may be imposed upon by 
them. I wish the' word to be understood : when I say im- 
posed, I always mean by it the weight and authority carried ; 
a megning which this word perhaps has not got yet tho- 
roughly in the English language ; but in a neighbouring lan- 
guage imposing means, that it weighs upon men’s minds with 
a sovereign authority. To say that the opinions of learned 
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men, tLongli even thus obtained, may not have weight with 
this court, or with any court, is a kind of compliment I can- 
not pay to them at the expense of that common nature in 
which I and all human beings are involved. 

He states in the case the covenants and the salary of Mr. 
Hastings, and his emoluments, very fairly. I do not object 
to any part of that. He then proceeds to state very par- 
tially the business upon which the committee of circuit went, 
and without opening ’vy^hose conduct we cannot fully bring 
before you this charge of bribery. He then states, “ That 
an inquiry having been made by the present supreme coun- 
cil of Bengal, respecting the conduct of the members of the 
last administration, several charges have been made, stating 
moneys very improperly received by Mr. Hastings during the 
time of the date administration ; amongst these is one, of his 
having received 150,000 rupees of Mimny Be^um, the guard- 
ian of the Nabob, who is an infant.” 

In this statement of the case everything is put out of its 
true place. Mr. Hastings was not charged with receiving 
a lack and a half of rupees from Munny Begum, the guard- 
ian of the Nabob, for slie was not then his guardian ; but he 
was charged with receiving a lack and a half of rjipees for 
removing the Nabob’s own mother, w^ho was his natural guard- 
ian, and substituting this step-mother, who was a prostitute, 
in her place ; whereas here it supposes he found her a guard- 
ian, and that she had made him a present, which alters the 
whole nature of the case. The case, in the recital of the 
charge, sets out with what every one of your lordships knows 
now not to be the truth* of the fact, nor the thing that in it- 
self implies the criminality : he ought to have stated that in 
the beginning of the business. The suppressions in the re- 
cital are amazing ; he states an inquiry having been made by 
the supreme council of Bengal respecting the conduct of the 
members of the last administration. That inquiry was made 
in consequence of the charge, and not the charge brought 
forwards, as tliey would have it believed, in consequence of 
the inquiry. There is no mention that that inquiry had been 
expressly ordered by the court of directors, but it is ^ stated 
as though it was a voluntary inquiry. Now there is always 
something doubtful in voluntary inquiries with regard to the 
people concerned. He then supposes upon this inquiry that 
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to bo the cliargc which is not the charge at all. Tlio crime, 
as I have stated, consisted of two distinct parts, but both in- 
ferring the same corruption : the first, two lacks of rupees 
taken expressly for the nomination of this womau to this 
place, and the other one lack and a half of rupees, in efiect* 
for the same purpose, but under the name and colour of an 
entertainment. The drawer of the case, finding that in the 
one case, namely, the two lacks of rupees, the evidence was 
more weak, but that no justification could be set up, — finding 
in the other, the lack and a half of rupees, the proof strong 
and not to be resisted, but that ‘some justification was to be 
found for it, lays aside tlie charge of the two lacks totally ; 
and the evidence belonging to it, which was considered as 
rather weak, is a])plicd to the other charge of a lack and a half, 
the proof of which upon its own evidence was irresistible. 

My speecli I hope your lordships consider as only point- 
ing out to your attention these particulars. Your lordships 
will sec it exemplified throughout the whole, that when there 
is evidence (for some evidence is brouglit) that does belong 
to the lack and a half, it is entirely passed by, the most ma- 
terial circumstances are weakened, the whole strength and 
force otthem taken away. Every one knows how true it is 
of evidence, jancta juvant : but here everything is broken 
and smashed to pieces, and nothing but disorder appears 
through the whole. Eor your lordships will observe that the 
proof that belongs to one idling is puf as belonging to an- 
other, and the proof of the other brought in a weak and im- 
perfect manner in the rear of the firstj^and with every kind of 
observation to rebut and weaken it \ and when this evidence 
is produced, which appears inapplicable almost in all the parts, 
in many doubtful, confused, and perplexed, and in some even 
contraaictQ|y, which it will be when the evidence to one 
thing is bought to apply and bear upon another ; good hopes 
were entertained in consequence, that that would happen, 
which in j^art did happen, namely, that the counsel, distracted 
and confused, and' finding no satisfaction in the case, could 
not advise a prosecution. 

Bu^ what is still more material md weighty, many par- 
ticulars are suppressed in this case, and still more in the re- 
port ; and turning from the case to the proceedings of the 
persons who are supposed to have the* management of the 
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inquiry, they bring forward as an appendix to this case, Mr. 
Hastings’s own invectives and charge against these persons, 
at the very same time that they suppress and do not bring 
forward, either in the charge or upon the report, what the 
•other party have said in their own justification. The conse- 
quence of this management was, that a body of evidence, 
which would have made this case the clearest in the world, 
and which I hope W’e shall make to appear so to your lord- 
ships, was rendered for the most part inapplicable, and the 
whole puzzled and confused; I say, for the most part; for some 
parts did' apply, but miserably applied, to the case. From 
their own state of the case they would have it inferred, that 
the fault was not in their way of representing it, but in the 
infirmity, confusion, and disorder of the proofs themselves ; 
but this I trust we shall satisfy you is by no means the case. 
I rest, however, upon the proof of partiality in this business, 
of the imposition upon the counsel, whether designed or not, 
and of the bias given by adding an appendix with Mr. Hast- 
ings’s own remarks upon the case, without giving the reasons 
of the other parties for their conduct. Now if there was 
nothing else than the fallacious recital, and afterwards the 
suppression, I believe any rational and sober man ■would see 
perfect, good, and sufficient ground for laying aside any 
authority that can be derived from the opinions of persons, 
though of the first character (and I am sure no man living 
does more homage to their learning, impartiality, and under- 
standing than I do) r first, because the statement of the case 
has thrown the whole jn,to confusion ; and secondly, as to the 
matter added as an appendix, which gives the representation 
of the delinquent, and omits the representation of his prose- 
cutors, it is observed very properly and very wisely by one of 
the great men before whom this evidence was laid, that “ The 
evidence as it is here stated is still more defective, if the ap- 
pendix is adopted by the directors, and meant to make apart 
of the case. For that throws discredit upon all the informa- 
tion so collected.” Certainly it does ; for if the delinquent party 
who is to be prosecuted be beard with his own representa- 
tion of the case, and that of his prosecutors be suppressed, he 
is master both of the lawyers and of the mind of mankind. 

My lords, I have here attempted to point out the extreme 
inconsistencies ajid defects of this proceedincr ; and I wish 
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jour lordships to consider, with respect to these proceedings 
of the India House in their prosecutions, that it is in the 
power of some of tlieir officers to make statements in the 
manner that I have described, then to obtain the names of 
great lawyers, and undef their sanction to carry the accused 
through the world as acquitted. 

These are the material circumstances which will be sub- 
mitted to your lordships’ sober consideration in the course 
of this inquiry. I have now stated them on these two ac- 
counts ; first to rebut the reason which Mr. Hastings has 
assigned for not giving any satisfaction to the court of direct- 
ors, namely, because they did not want it, having dropped 
a prosecution upon great authorities and opinions ; and next 
to show your lordships, how a business begun in bribery is 
to be supported only by fraud, deceit, and collusion ; and how 
the receiving of bribes by a Hovenior-Greneral of Bengal 
tends to taint the whole service from beginning to end, both 
at home and abroad. 

But though upon the partial case that was presented to 
them these great lawyers did not advise a prosecution, and 
though even upon a full representation of a case a lawyer 
might think that a man ought not to be prosecuted, yet he 
may consider him to be the vilest man upon earth. We 
know men are acquitted in the great tribunals in which 
several lords of this country have presided, and who perhaps 
ought not to have been brought there and prosecuted before 
them, and yet about whose delinquency there could be no doubt. 
But though we have here sufficient reason to justify the great 
lawyers whose names and authorities are produced, yet Mr. 
Hastings has extended that authority beyond the length of 
their opinions. For being no longer under the terror of the 
law, which he said restrained him from making his defence, 
he was then bound to give that satisfaction to his 'masters 
and the world, which every man in honour is bound to do 
,when a grave accusation is brought against him. But this 
business of the law I wish to sleep from this moment till the 
time when it shall come before you though I suspect, and 
have Iftid reason (sitting in committees in the House of Com- 
mons) to believe, that there was in the India House a bond 
of iniquity, somewhere or other, which was able to impose in 
the first instance upon the solicitor, the guilt of which being 
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of another nature I shall state hereafter, that jour lordships 
may be able to discover through whose means, and whose 
fraud, Mr. Hastings obtained these opinions. 

If, however, all the great lawyers had been unanimous upon 
that occasion, still it w^ould have been necessary for Mr. 
Hastings to say, I cannot, according to my opinion, be brought 
to give an account in a court of justice, and I have got great 
lawyers to declare that upon the case laid before them they 
cannot advise a prosecution ; but now is the time for me to 
come forward, and being no longer in fear that my defence 
may be turned against me, ‘I will produce my defence for the 
satisfaction of my masters and the vindication of my own 
character. But besides this doubtful opinion — for I believe 
your lordships will find it no bettor than a doubtful opinion — 
given by persons for whom I have the highest honour, and 
given with a strong censure upon the state of the case, there 
were also some great lawyers, men of great authority in the 
kingdom, who gave a full and decided opinion that a prosecu- 
tion ouglit to be instituted against him ; but the court of di- 
rectors decided otherwise, they overruled those opinions, and 
acted upon the opinions in favour of Mr. Hastings. When, 
therefore, he knew that the great men in the law were 
divided u^on the propriety of a prosecution, but that the 
directors had decided in his favour, he was the more strongly 
bound to enter into a justification of his conduct. 

But there was another grea'i reason which should have 
induced him to do this ; one great lawyer, known to many 
of your lordships, Mp» Rayer, a very honest, intelligent man, 
who had long served the Company, and well knew their 
affairs, had given an opinion concerning Mr. Hastings’s con- 
duct in stopping these prosecutions. There was an abstract 
question put to Mr. Sayer and other great lawyers, separated 
from many of the circumstances of this business, concerning 
a point w'hich incidentally arose ; and this was, whether Mr. 
Hastings, as Grovernor- General, had a power so to dissolve 
the council ; that, if he declared it dissolved, they could not 
sit and do any legal and regular act. It was a great ques- 
tion with the lawyers at the time, and there was a difference 
of opinion on it. Mr. Sayer vras one of those who were in- 
clined to be of opinion that the Governor- General had a 
power of dissolving the council, and that the council could 
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not legally sit after such dissolution ; but what was his re- 
mark upon Mr. Hastings’s conduct? and you must. suppose 
his remark of more weight, because, upon the abstract ques- 
tion, he had given his opinion in favour of Mr. Hastings’s 
judgment. “The meeting of the council depends on the 
pleasure of the governor; and 1 think the duration of it 
must do so too. But it was as great a crime to dissolve the 
council upon base and sinister motives, as it would be to as- 
sume the power of dissolving if he had it not. I believe he 
is the first governor that ever dissolved a council inquiring 
into his behaviour when he was innocent. Before he could 
summon three councils, and dissolve them, he had time fully 
to consider what would be the result of such conduct — to con^ 
vince everybody^ beyond a doubt, of his conscious guilty 

Mr. ISayer, then, among other learned people (and if he 
had not been the man that I have described, yet from his 
intimate connexion with the Company his opinion must be 
supposed to have great weight), having used expressions as 
strong as the persons who have ever criminated Mr. Hast- 
ings most for the worst of his crimes have ever usc'd to 
qualify and describe them, and having ascribed his conduct 
to base and sinister motives, he was bound upon that occa- 
sion to Justify that strong conduct allow^ed to be legal, and 
charged, at the same time, to be violent. Mr. lljlfetings was 
obliged then to produce something in his justification: he 
never did. Therefore, for all the reasons assigned by him- 
self, drawn from the circumstances of prosecution and non- 
prosecution, and from opinions of lawyers and colleagues, the 
court of directors at the same time -censuring his conduct, 
and strongly applauding the conduct of those who were ad- 
verse to him, Mr. Hastings w^as, I say, from those accumu- 
lated circumstances, bound to get rid of the infamy of a con- 
duct w^hich could be attributed to nothing but base and 
sinister motives, and which could have no ctfect but to con- 
vince men of his consciousness that he was guilty. Erorn all 
these circumstances I infer, that no man could have endured 
this load of infamy, and, to this time, have given no explana- 
tion of his conduct, unless for the reason which this learned 
counstfi gives, and which your lordstips and the world will 
give, namely, his conscious guilt. 

Mter leaving upon your njinds that presumption, not to 
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operate without proof, but to operate along with the proof 
(though,. 1 take it, there are some presumptions that go the 
full length of proof), I shall not press it to the length to 
which 1 think it would go, but use it only as auxiliary, as- 
sisting, and compurgaiory of all the other evidences that go 
* along with it. 

There is another circumstance which must come before 
your lordships in this business. If you find that Mr. Hast- 
ings has received the two lacks of rupees, then you will find 
tliat he was guilty, without colour or pretext of any kind 
hatever, of acting in violation of his covenant, of acting in 
violation of the laws and all the rules of honour and con- 
science. If you find that he has taken the lack and a half, 
which he admits, hut which he justifies under the pretence 
of an entertainment, I shall beg to say something to your 
lordships concerning that justification. 

The justification set up is, that he went up from Calcutta 
to Moorshedabad, and paid a visit of three mouths, and that 
there an allowance w^as made to him of dB200 a day in lieu 
of an entertainment. Now, my lords, I leave it to you to 
determine, if there was such a custom, whether or no his 
covenant justifies his conformity with it. I remember Lord 
Coke, talking of the Brehon law in Ireland, says, it no law 
but a lewd custom. A governor is to conform himself to 
the laws of his own country, to the stipulations of those that 
employ him, and not to the lewd customs of any other coun- 
try : those customs are more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. If Mr. Hastings was really feasted and 
entertained with the magnificence of the country, if there was 
an entertainment of dancing girls brought out to amuse him 
in his leisure hours, if he was feasted wdth the hooka and 
every other luxury, there is something to be said for him, 
though I should not justify a governor-general w^asting his 
days in that manner. But in fact here was no entertainment 
that could amotint to such a sum ; and he has nowhere 
proved the existence of such a custom. 

But if such hi custom did exist, which I contend is more 
honoured in^ t® breach than in the observance, that custom 
is capable ot being abused to the grossest extortion; and 
that it was so abused, wdll strike your lordships’ minds in 
such a manner that 1 hardly need detail the circumstances 
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of it. Wbat! £200 to be given to a man for one day’s en- 
tertainment ? If there is an end of it there, it ruins nobody, 
and cannot be supposed, to a great degree, to corrupt any- 
body; but when that entertainment is renewed, day after 
day, for three months, it is no longer a compliment to the 
man, but a great pecumiary advantage; and, on the other 
hand, to the person giving it, a grievous, an intolerable bur- 
den. It then becomes a matter of the most serious and 
dreadful extortion, tending to hinder the people who give it, 
not only from giving entertainment, but from having bread 
to eat themselves. Therefore, if any such entertainment 
was customary, the custom was j^rverted by the abuse of its 
being continued for three montlis together. It w^as longer 
tlian Ahasuerus’s feast. There is a feast of reason and a 
flow of soul ; but Mr. Hastings’s feast w'as a feast of avarice 
and a flow of money : no wonder he was unwilling to rise from 
such a table ; he continued to sit at that table for three months. 

In his covenant he is forbidden expressly to take any 
allowance above £400, and forbidden to take any allowance 
above £100, without the knowledge, consent, and approba- 
tion of the council to which he belongs : — now, he takes 
£16,000, not only without the consent of the council, but 
without their knowledge ; without the knowledge of any 
other liuman being : it'was kept hid in the darkest and most 
secret recesses of his own black agents and confidants, and 
those of Munny Begum. Why is it a secret ? Hospitality, 
generosity, virtues of that kind, are full’ of display ; there is 
an ostentation, a pomp in them ; they want to be shown to 
the world, not concealed. The conce^ilinont of acts of charity* 
is what makes them acceptable in the eyes of Him with 
regard to whom there can be no concealment : but acts of 
corruption are kept secret, not to keep them secret from the 
eye of Him, whom the person that observes the secrecy 
does not fear, nor perjiaps believe in ; but to keep them 
secret Irom the eyes of mankind, whose opinions he does fear 
in the immediate effect of them and in their future conse- 
quences. Therefore, he had but one reason to keep this so 
dark and profound a secret, till it was dragged into day in 
spite ^f him ; he had no reason to keep it a secret, but liis 
knowing it was a proceeding that could not bear the light. 
Charity is the only virtue that I ever heard of, that derives 
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from its retirement any part of its lustre ; tlie others require 
to bo mprend abroad in the face of day. Such candles should 
uot u\d under a bushel, and, like the illamiimtions which 
men up when tlity mean to express great joy and great 
maguiticcnce for a. great event, their very splendour is a part 
► of their excellence. We upon our feasts light up this wliole 
capital city : w’e in our feasts invite all the world to partake 
them. Mr. Hastings feasts in the dark ; Mr. Hastings feasts 
alone ; Mr. Hastings feasts like a wuJd beast ; be growls in 
the corner over the dying and the dead, like the tigers of 
that country, who drag their prey into the jungles. Nobody 
knows of it till he is brouglit into judgment for tlie flock he 
has destroj^ed. His is the entertainment of Tantalus ; it is 
an entertainment from which the sun hid his light. 

But w’as it an entertainment upon a visit? Was Mr. 
Hastings upon a visit ? No; he was executing a commission 
for tlie Company in a village in the neighbourhood of Moor- 
shedabad, and by no means upon a visit to the Nabob. On 
the edntrary, he was upon something that might be more 
properly called a visitation : he came as a heavy calamity, 
like a famine or a postilcnco on a country ; he came there to 
do tlie severest act in the world, as he himself expresses, 
to take the bread — litci’ully the bread, from above "a thou- 
sand of the nobles of the country, and to reduce them to a 
situation which no man can hear of without shuddering. 
A¥hcn you consider* that, w^hile he was thus entertained 
himself, he was famishing fourteen hundred of the nobility 
and gentry of tlie country, you will not conceive it to be any 
extenuation of his crimes, that he was there not upon a visit, 
but upon a duty the harshest that could be executed, both 
to the persons who executed and the people who suffered 
from it. 

It is mentioned and supposed in the observations upon 
this case, though no circumstances relative to the person or 
the nature of the visit are stated, that this expense was 
something wliich he might have charged to the Company, 
and did not. Jt is first supposed by the learned counsel 
who made the observation, that it was a public, allowed, and 
acknowledged thing ; then, that he had not charged the Com- 
pany anything for it. I have looked into that business : in 
the first place, I see no such custom ; and if there was such 
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a custom, there was the most abusive misemployment of it. 
I find, that in that year there was paid from the Cqmpanj’s 
cash account to the Governor’s travelling charges (and he had 
no other journey at that end of the year) 30,000 rupees, 
which is about £3000 ; and when we consider that he was 
in the receipt of near £30,000, besides the nuzzers, which 
amount to several thousand a year, and that he is allowed 
£3000 by the Company for his travelling expenses, — is it 
right to charge upon the miserable people, whom he was de- 
frauding of their bread, £16,000 for his entertainment ? 

I find that there are also other great sums relative to the 
expenses of the committee of circuit, which he was upon. 
How much of them is applicable to him 1 know' not. 1 say, 
that the allow'ance of £3000 was noble and liberal ; for it 
is not above a day or two’s journey to Moorshedabad, and by 
his taking his road by Kissenagore, he could not be longer. 
He had a salary to live upon, and he must live somewhere ; 
md he was actually paid £3000 for travelling charges for 
bhree months, which was at the rate of £12,000 a year — a 
large and abundant sum. 

If you once admit that a maU for an entertainment shall 
take £16,000, there never will be any bribe, any corruption, 
that may not be justified ; the corrupt man has nothing to 
do but to make a visit, and then that very moment he may 
receive any sum under the name of this entertainment ; that 
moment his covenants are annulled, his bonds and obligations 
destroyed, the act of parliament repealed ; and it is no longer 
bribery, it is no longer corruption, it is no longer peculation ; 
it is nothing but thanks for obliging -inquiries, and a compli- 
ment according tef the mode of the country, by which he 
makes his fortune. 

What hinders him from renewing that visit ? If yoii sup- 
port this distinction, you will teami the Governor-General, 
instead of attending hief business at the capital, to make jour- 
neys through the country, putting every great man of that 
country under the most ruinous contributions; and as this 
custom is in no manner confined to the Governor- General, 
hut extends, as it must upon that prjnciple, to every servant 
of4h€fCompany in any station whatever, then, if each . of them 
were to receive an entertainment, I will venture to say that 
the greatest ravage of an hostile army could not indeed de- 
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stroy the country more entirely than the Company’s servants 
by such visits. 

iTour lordships will see that there are grounds for suspi- 
cion, not supported with the same evidence, but with evi- 
dence of great probability, that there was another entertain- 
ment given at the expense of another lack of rupees ; and 
there is also great probability that Mr. Hastings received 
two lacks of rupees, and Mr. Middleton another lack. The 
whole of the Nabob’s revenues would have been exhausted 
by these two men, if they had staid there a whole year, and 
they staid three months. Nothing will be secured from the 
Company’s servants, so long as they can find, under this name 
or under pretence of any corrupt custom of the country, a 
\icious excuse for this corrupt practice. The excuse is worse 
than the thing itself. I leave it then with your judgment to 
decide, whether you will or not (if this justification comes 
before you) establish a principle, which would put all Ben- 
gal in a worse situation than an hostile army could do, and 
ruin all the Company’s servants by sending them from their 
duty to go round robbing the whole country under the name 
of entertainments. 

My lords, I have now done with this first part ; namely, 
the presumption arising from his refusal to make any defence, 
on pretence that the charge brought against him nn’ght be 
referred to a court of justice, and from the non-performance 
of his promise to give satisfaction to his employers ; and 
when that pretence was removed, still refusing to give that 
satisfaction, though suffering as he did under a load of in- 
famy and obloquy, and -though urged to give it by persons of 
the greatest character. I have stated thfc to your lordships 
as the strongest presumption of guilt, and that this presump- 
tion is strengthened by the very excuse which he fabricated 
for a part of his bribes, when he knew that the proof of 
-them was irresistible, and that this excuse is a high aggrava^ 
tion cf his guilt ; that this excuse is not supported by law, 
that it is not supported by reason, that it does not stand with 
his covenant, but carried with it a manifest proof of corrup- 
tion ; and that it cannot be justified by any principle, custom, 
or usage whatever. jJfy lords, I say I have done with the 
presumption arising from his conduct as it regarded the fact 
specificmly daarged against him, and with respect to the rela- 
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tion lie stood in to the court of directors, and from the at- 
tempt he made to justify that conduct. I believe yau¥ lord- 
ships will think both one and the other strong presumptions 
of his criminality, and of bis knowledge that the act he was 
doing was criminal. 

I have another fact to lay before your lordships, which af- 
fords a further presumption of his guilt, and which will show 
the mischievous consequences of it ; and#I trust your lord- 
ships will not blame me for going a little into it. Tour 
lordships know we charge, that the appointment of such a 
woman as Munny Begum to the guardianship of the Nabob, 
to the superintendcncy of the civil justice of the country, 
and to the representation of the whole government, was made 
for no other purpose than that through this corrupt woman 
£16,000 a year, the whole tattered remains of the Nabob’s 
grandeur, might be a prey to Mr. Hastings ; it could be for 
no other. Now your lordships would imagine, that after 
this, knowing he was already grievously suspected, he would 
have abstained from giving any further ground for suspicion 
by a repetition of the same acts through the same person ; 
as no other reason could be furnished for such acts, done di- 
rectly contrary to the order of his superiors, but that he 
w*as actuated by the influence of bribery. Your lordships 
would imagine, that w^hen this Munny Begum was removed 
upon a charge of corruption, Mr. Hastings would have left 
her quiet in tranquil obsciiritjr, and that he would no longer 
have attempted to elevate her indo a situation which furn- 
ished against himself so much disgrace and obloquy, and 
concerning which hc^stood charged with a direct ana posi- 
tive act of bribery. Tour lordships well know, that upon 
the deposition of that great magistrate, Mahomed Reza Khan, 
this woman was appointed to supply his place. The Govern- 
or-General and council (the majority of them being then 
Sir John Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Erancis) had 
made a provisional arrangement for the time, until they 
should be authorized to fill up the place in a proper manner. 
Soon after there came from Europe a letter expressing the 
satisfaction which the court of directors had received in the 
acquitfhl of Mahomed Reza Khd.n, expressing a regard for 
his character, a high opinion of his ^ilities, and a great 
disposition to make him some recompense for his extreme 
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suffering ; and accordingly they ordered that he should be 
again employed. Having no exact ideas of the state of 
employments in that country, they made a mistake in the 
specific employment for which they named him ; for being 
a Mahomedan, and the head of t|ie Mahomedans in that 
country, he was named to an office which must be held by 
a Grentoo. But the majority I have just named, vi^ho never 
endeavoured by any base and delusive means to fly from their 
duty, or not to execute it at all because they were desired 
to execute it in a way in which they could not execute it, 
followed the spirit of the order ; and finding tliat Mahomed 
Beza Khan, before his imprisonment and trial, had been in 
possession of another employment, they followed the spirit 
of the instructions of the directors, and replaced him in 
that employment ; by which means there wag an end put 
to the government of Munny Begum : the country reverted 
to its natural state, and men of the first rank in the country 
were placed in the first situations in it. The seat of judi- 
cature was filled with wisdom, gravity, and learning, and 
Munny Begum sunk into that situation into which a woman 
who had been engaged in the practices that she had been 
engaged in naturally would sink at her time of life. Mr. 
Hastings resisted this appointment. He trifled with the 
Company’s orders on account of the letter of them, and en- 
deavoured to disobey the spirit of them. However, the ma- 
jority overbore him; they puf; Mahomed Beza Khan into 
nis former situation, and Is a proof and seal to the honour 
and virtue of their character, there was not a breath of sus- 
picion that they had‘ dny corrupt motive for this conduct. 
They were odious to many of the India House here ; they 
were odious to that corrupt influence which had begun and 
was going on to ruin India. But in the face of all this odium, 
they gave the appointment to ]N([ahomed Beza Kh^n, be- 
cause the act contained in itself its" own justification. Mr. 
Hastings made a violent protest against it, and resisted it to 
the best of his power, always in favour of Munny Begum, as 
your lordships will see, Mr. Hastings sent this protest to 
the directors ; bpt the directors, as soon as the case came 
before them, acknowledged their error, and praised the ma- 
jority of the council, Sir John Clavering, Colonel Monson, 
and Mr. F|^cis, for the wise and honourable part they had 
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taken upon the occasion, by obeying the spirit and not tlie 
letter; commended the act they had done; confirmed Ma- 
homed Eeza Kh&n in his place ; and to prevent that great 
man from being any longer the sport of lortune, any longer 
the play of avarice bet\^en corrupt governors and dancing 
girls, they gave him the pledged faith of the Company that 
he should remain in that office as long as his conduct deserved 
their protection ; it was a good and an honourable tenure. 

My lords, soon afterwards there happened two lamentable 
deaths, first < (jf Colonel Mouson, afterwards of G^encral 
Clavering. Thus Mr. Hastings was set loose ; there was an 
inspection and a watch upon his conduct, and no more, 
lie was then just in the same situation in which he had 
stood in 1772. What does he do ? Even just what he did 
in 1772. He deposes Mahomed Eeza Khan, notwithstand- 
ing the Conipau;y’a orders, notwithstanding their pledged 
faith; he turns him out, and makes a distribution of two 
lacks and a half of rupees, the salary of that great magis- 
trate, in the manner 1 will now show your lordsbips. lle^ 
made an arrangement consisting of three main parts ; the 
first was with regard to the women, the next with regard to 
the magistracy, the last with regard to the officers of state of 
the household. 

The first person that occurred to Mr. Hastings was 
Munny Begum, and he gave her, not out of that part of the 
Nabob’s allowance which w^s to support the seraglio, but 
out of the allowance of this very magistrate, just as if such 
a thing had been done here out of the salary of a lord chan- 
cellor or a lord chief justice, — out of’ the two lacks and a 
half of rupees, that is, about £24,000 or £25,000 a year, he 
ordered an allowance to be made to Munny Begum of 
72,000 rupees per annum, or £7200 a year ; — for the Nabob’s 
own mother, whom he thrust, as usual, into a subordinate 
situation, he made an allowance of £3000 ; to the Sudder- 
ul-Huk Khdn, wffiich is, translated into English, the lord 
chief justice, he allowed the same sum that he did to the 
dancing girl (which was very liberal in him, and I am rather 
astonished to find it), namely, £7200 a year. And who do 
you ttiink was the next public officer he appointed ? It was 
the Bajah Ooordass, the son of Nundcomar, and whose testi- 
mony he has attempted both before and since this occasion to 
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weaken. To him, however, he gave an employment of 
£6000 'a year, as if to make through the son some compens- 
ation to the manes of the father. And in this manner he 
distributes with a wild and liberal profusion, between magis- 
trates and dancing girls, the whole spoil of Mahomed Beza 
Khan, notwithstancSng the Company’s direct and positive 
assurance given to him. Everything was done at the same 
time to put, as it was before, into the hands of this dancing 
girl the miserable Nabob’s whole family ; and that the fund 
for corruption might be largo enough, he did not take the 
money for this dancing girl out of the Nabob’s separate reve- 
nue, of which he and the dancing girl had the private disposal 
between them. Now, upon what pretence did he do all 
this ? The Nabob had represented to Mr. Hastings, that he 
was now of age ; that he was an independent sovereign prince ; 
that being independent and sovereign in his situation, and 
being of full age, he had a right to manage his own concerns 
himself*; and therefore he desired to be admitted to that 
management: and indeed, my lords, ostensibly, and supposing 
him to have been this independent prince, and that the Com- 
pany had no authority, or had never exercised any authority 
over him through Mr. Hastings, there might be a good deal 
said in favour of this request. But what was the real state of 
the case ? The Nabob was a puppet in the hands of Mr. Hast- 
ings and Munny Begum; and you will find upon producing the 
correspondence, that he confess’es that she was the ultimate 
object and end of this request. 

I think this correspondence, wherein a son is made to peti- 
tion in his own name for the elevation of a dancing girl, his 
step-mother, above himself and everybody else, will appear to 
your lordships such a curiosity as, I believe, is not to be found 
in the state correspondence of the whole world. The Nabob 
begins thus The excellency of that policy by which her 
Highness the Begum (meaning Munny Begum) (may her 
shadow be far extended) formerly, during the time of her 
administration, transacted the aflairs of* the nizamut in the 
very best and most advantageous manner, was, by means of 
the delusions of enemies, disguised under the appearance of 
friends, hidden from me. Having lately seriously relhected 
on my own affairs, 1 am convinced that it was the effect of 
maternal affection, was hiffhlv nroner, and for mv interest ; 
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and that except the said Begum is again invested with the 
administration, the regulation and prosperity of this family, 
which is in fact her own, cannot be effected. For this cause, 
from the time of her suspension until now, I have passed my 
time, and do so still, in great trouble and uneasiness. As all 
affairs, and particularly the happiness and prosperity of this 
family, depend on your pleasure, I now trouble you in hopes 
that you, likewise concurring in this point, will be so kind as 
to write in fit and proper terms to her Highness the Begum, 
that she will always, as formerly, employ her authority in the 
administration of the nizamut and the affairs of this family.^’ 
This letter, my lords, was received upon the 23rd of Au-^ 
gust ; and your lordships may observe two things in it ; first, 
that some way or other this Nabob had been (as the fact was) 
made to express his desire of being released from his subjec- 
tion to the Muimy Begum ; but^ that now he had got nftw 
lights, all the mists are gone ; and he now finds, that Munny 
Begum is not only the fittest person to govern him, but the 
wdiole country. This young man, whose incapaci^ is stated 
and never denied by Mr. Hastings, and by Lord Cornwallis, 
and by all the rest of the world who know him, begins to 
be^chasined wdth the excellency of the policy of Munny Be- 
gum. Such is his violent impatience, such the impossibility 
of his existing an hour but under the government of Munny 
Begum, that he writes again on the 25th of August (he had 
really the impatience of a Ipver), and Within five days after- 
wards wTites again, so impatient, so anxious, and jealous is 
this young mau to be put under the government of an old 
dancing w^oman. He is afraid lest Mr. Hastings "should im- 
agine that some sinister influence bad prevailed upon him 
in so natural and proper a request. He says, “ Know^ing it 
for iw interest and advantage that the administration of 
the affairs of the nizamut shomd be restored to her Highness 
the Munny Begum, 1 have already troubled you with my 
request, that, regarding my situation with an eye of favour, 
you will approve of this measure. I am credibly inform- 
ed that some one of my enemies, from selfish view^s, has, 
for yie purpose of oversetting this measure, written you that 
the said Begum procured from me by artifice the letter I 
wrote you on this subject. This causes me the greatest as- * 
tonishment. Please to consideri that artifice and delusion 
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are confined to cheats and impostors, and can never proceed 
irom a person of buc\i exalted rank, who is the head and 
patron of all the family of the deceased Nabob, my father; 
and that to be deluded, ‘being a proof of weakness aiid folly, 
can have no relation to me, except tl^p inventor of this report 
considers me as void of understanding, and has represented 
me to the gentlemen as a blockhead and an idiot. Grod 
knows how harshly sucli expressions appear to me ; but as 
the truth or falsehood has not yet been fully ascertained, I 
have therefore suspended ray demand of satisfaction. Should 
it be true, be so kind as to inform me of it, that the persqn 
may be made to answt‘r for it.” My lords, here is a very 
proper demand ; the Nabob is astonished at the suspicion 
that such a woman as Munny Begum, whose trade in youth 
had been delusion, should be capable of deluding anybody. 
Afftoriishing it certainly was that a woman who had been a 
deluder in youth, should be suspected to be the same in old 
age; and that he, a young man, should be subject to her 
artifices ; — “they must suspect me to be a great blockhead,” 
he says, “if a man of my rank is to bo deluded.” There 
he forgot that it is the unhappy privilege of great men to be 
cheated, to be deluded, much more than other persons : but • 
he thought it so impossible in the case of Munny Begum, 
that he says, “ produce me the traitor that could suppose it 
possible for me to bo deluded, when I call for this woman as 
the governor of the country. J demand satisfaction.” I 
rather wonder that Mr. Hastings did not inform him who it 
was that had reported so gross and improbable a tale, and 
deliver him up to the fury of the Nabob. 

Mr. Hastings is absolutely besieged by him ; for he re- 
ceives another letter upon the 3rd of September. 'Here are 
four letters following one another quick as post expresses 
wdtli horns .sounding before them. “ Oh, I die, I jperish, I 
sink, if Munny Begum is not put into the government of the 
country. I therefore desire to have her put into the govern- 
ment of the country ; and that you will riot keep me longer 
in this painful suspense, but wiU be kindly pleased to write 
immediately to the Munny Begum, that she take on hg^rself 
the administration of the affairs of the nizainut, which is, in 
fact, her own family, without the interference of any other 
person whatever ; by this you will give me complete satisfac- 
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tion.** Here is a correspondence more like an amorous than 
a state correspondence. What is this man so eager about, 
what in such a rage about, that he cannot endure the smallest 
delay of the post with common patience — why, lest this old 
woman (who is not his, mother, and with whom he had no 
other tie of blood) should not be made mistress of himself 
and the whole country ! However, in a very few months after- 
Wards he himself is appointed by Mr. Hastings to the go- 
vernment ; and you may easily judge bjr the preceding letters 
who was to govern. It would be an aflroiit to your lordships’ 
judgment to attempt to prove who was to govern, after he 
had desired to put the whole government ot aftairs into tlie 
hands of Munny Begum. How, Munny Begum having ob- 
tained this salary, and being invested with this aulhority, and 
made in effect the total and entire governor of the country, 
as I have proved by the Nabob’s^ letters, let us see tlie con- 
sequences of a ; and then I desire to know wlietlier your 
lordships can believe that in all this haste, which, m fact, is 
Mr. Hastings’s haste and impatience (for we shall prove 
that the Nabob never did or could take a step but by his im- 
mediate orders and directions), — ^whether your lordships can 
believe d;hat Mr. Hastings would incur all the odium attend- 
ing such transactions, unless he bad some corrupt consider- 
ation. 

My lords, very soon after these appointments were made, 
consisting of Munny Begunj at the nead of the affairs, the 
lord chief justice under her and under her direction, and 
Bajah Goordass as steward of the household, the first thing 
we hear is, just what your lordships ’expect to hear upon such 
a case, that this unfortunate chief justice, who wes a man 
undoubtedly of but a poor, low disposition, but I believe a 
perfectly honest, perfectly well-intentioned man, found it ab- 
solutely impoBsibie for him to execute his office under the .di- 
rection of Munny Begum ; and, accordingly, in the montli of 
September following, he sends k complaint to Mr. Hastings 
— “That certain b’ad men had gained an ascendency over 
the Habob’s temper, by whose instigation he acts.” " After 
comjj^ining of the slights he recewes from the Nabob, he 
adds, “ thus they cause the Nabob to treat me, sometimes wdth 
indignity, at others with kindness, just as they think proper 
to advise him : their view is, that by compelling me to dis- 
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pleasure at such unworthy treatment, they may force me 
either to relinquish my station, or to join with them, and act 
by their advice, and appoint creatures of their recommenda- 
tion to the difierent offices, from which they mi^ht draw pro- 
fit to themselves.” This is followed by another letter, in 
which he shows who those coi^pt men were that bad gained 
the ascendency over the Nabob’s temper — namely, the eunuchs 
of Mutiny Begum; one of them her direct instrument ih 
bribery with Mr. Hastings. What you would expect from 
such a state of things accordingly happened. Everything 
in the course of justice was confounded ; all official responsi- 
bility destroyed ; and nothing but a scene of forgery, pecula- 
tion, and knavery of every kind and description prevailed 
through the country, and totally disturbed all order and jus- 
tice in it. He says, “ The Begum’s ministers before my arrival, 
with the advice of their counselloi*8, caused the Nabob to sign 
a receipt, in consequence of which they received at two dif- 
ferent times near 50,000 rupees, in the name of the officers of 
the adawlut, foujdarry, &c., from the Company’s circar ; and 
having drawn up an account current in the manner they 
wished, they got the Nabob to sign it, and then sent it to me.” 
In the same letter he asserts, “ that these people have the 
Nabob entirely in their power.” 

My lords, you see here Mr. Hastings enabling the corrupt 
eunuchs of tliis wicked old woman to draw upon the Com- 
pany’s treasury at their pleasune, under forged papers of the 
Nabob, for just such monies as they please, under the name 
and pretence of giving it to the officers of justice, but which 
they distribute among themselves as they think fit. This 
complaint was soon followed by another, and they furnish, 
first, the strongest presumptive proof of the corrupt motives 
of Mr. Hastings ; and, secondly, they show the horrible mis- 
chievous effects of his conduct upon the country. 

In consequence of the first complaint, Mr. Hhstings di- 
rects this indeggident Nabob not to concern himself any 
longer with the foujdany. The Nabob,' who had before de- 
clared that the superintendence of all the offices belonged to 
him, and was to bo executed by himself, or under his qrders, 
instantly obeys Mr. Hastings, 'and declares he will nol inter- 
fere in the business of the courts any more. Your lordships 
will observe further, that the complaint is not against the 
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Nabob, but against the creatures and the menial servants of 
Munny Begum, and yet it is the Nabob he forbids 'to inter- 
fere in this business ; of the others he takes no notice ; and 
this is a strong proof of the corrupt dealings of Mr. Hastings 
with this woman. — Whan the whole country was fallen into 
confusion under the administration of this woman and under 
her corrupt ministers, men base-bom and employed in the 
basest offices (the men of the household train of the women 
of rank in that country are of that description), he writes to 
the Nabob again, and himself confesses the mischiefs that 
had arisen from his corrupt arrangements. 

“At your Excellency’s request, I sent Sudder-ul-H uk 
Khan to take on him the administration of tlje afiairs of the 
adawlut and phousdarry, and hoped by timt means not only 
to have given satisfaction to your Excellency, but that 
through his abilities and experience these affairs would have 
been co^iducted in such manner as to have secured the 
peace of the country and the happiness of the people ; and 
it is with the greatest concern I learn that this measure is so 
far from being attended with the expected advantages, that 
the affairs both of the phousdarry and adawlut are in the 
greatest confusion imaginable, ana daily robberies and mur- 
ders are perpetrated throughout the country. This is evi- 
dently owing to the want of a proper authority in the person 
appointed to superintend them. I therefore addressed your 
Excellency on the importaiipe and delicacy of the affairs in 
question, and of the necessity of lodging full power in the 
hands of the person chosen to administer them. In reply 
to which your Excellency expressed* sentiments coincident 
with mine. Notwithstanding which, your dependants and 
people, actuated by selfish and avaricious views, have by 
their interference »o impeded the business, as to throw the 
whole coi^itry into a state of confusion, from which nothing 
can retrieve it but an unlimited power lodged in the hands of 
the superintendent. I therefore request that your Excellency 
will give the strictest injunctions to all your dependants not 
to interfere in any manner with any matter relative to the 
affairs of the adawlut and phousdarry; and that you will 
yourself relinquish all interference therein, and leave them 
entirely to the management of Sudder-ul-Huk Khan. This 
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is absolutely necessary to restore the country to a state of 
tranquillity.’* 

My lords, what evidence do we produce to your lordships 
of the consequences of Mr. Hastings’s corrupt measures ? — 
His own. He here gives you the state into which the coun- 
try was thrown by the criminal interference of the' wicked 
woman whom he had established in power, totally super- 
seding the regular judicial authority of the country, and 
throwing everything into confusion. — As usual, there is such 
irregularity in his conduct, and his crimes are so multiplied, 
that all the contrivances {if ingenuity are unable to cover 
them : now and then he comes and betrays himself ; and 
here he confesses to you his own weakness and the effects of 
his own corruption ; — he had appointed Munny Begum to 
this office of power, he dare not say a word to her upon her 
abuse of it, but he lays the whole upon the Nabob. When 
the chief justice complains that these crimes were the con- 
sequence of Munny Begum’s interference, and were com- 
mitted by her creatures, why did he not say to the Nabob, 
the Begum must not interfere ; the Begum’s ounuchs must 
not interfere P He dared not ; because that woman had con- 
cealed all the bribes but one from public notice to,, gratify 
him ; she and Yatibar-Ali-Khaii, her minister, who had the 
principal share in this destruction of justice and perversion 
of all the principal functions of government, had it in their 
power to discover the whole, Hastings was obliged, in 
consequence of that concealment, to support her and to sup- 
port him. Every evil principle was at work. He bought a 
mercenary silence to pfiy the same back to them. It was 
a wicked silence, the concealment of their common guilt. 
There was at once a corrupt gratitude operating mutually by 
a corrupt influence on both, and a corrupt fear influencing 
the mind of Mr. Hasting, which did not permit him to put 
an end to this scene of disorder and confusion, bought at the 
expense of £24,000 a year to the Company. You will here- 
after see what use he makes of the evidence of Yatibar-Ali- 
Khan and of this woman for concealing their guilt. 

Your lordships will observe, that the virtuous majority, 
whose reign was but short, and two of whom died oi grief 
and vexation under the impediments which they met with 
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from the corruptions and oppositions of Mr. Hastings (their 
indirect murderer ; for it is well known to the world that 
their hearts were thus broken), put their conduct out of all 
suspicion. For they ordere4 an exact account to be kept, by 
Mahomed Eeza Khan ; though, certainly, if any person in 
the country could be trusted, hej upon his character, might ; 
but they did not trust him, because they knew the Company 
did not suffer them to trust any man ; they ordered an exact 
account to be kept bj him of the Nabob’s expenses, which 
finally must be tne Company’s expenses ; they ordered the 
account to be sent down yearly to be controlled, if neces- 
sary, whilst the means of control existed. What was Mr. 
Hastings’s conduct ? He did not give the persons whom he^ 
appointed any order to produce any account, though their 
character and circumstances were such as made an account 
ten thousand .times more, necessary from them than from 
those from whom it had been in former times by the Com- 
pany strictly exacted. So that his not ordering any account 
to be given of the money that was Jo be expended leaves 
no doubt that the appointment of Munny Begum was in 
pursuance of his old system of bribery, and that he main- 
tained ^her in office, to the subversion of public justice, for 
the purpose of robbing, and of continuing in the practice of 
robbing, the country. 

But though this continued, longer than was for the good 
of the country, yet it did not continue, absolutely and rela- 
tively long ; because the coiurt of directors, as soon as they 
heard of this iniquitous appointment, which glared upon them 
in all the light of its infamy, imme^ately wrote the strong- 
est, the most decided, and the most peremptory censure upon 
him, attributing his acts,, every one of them, to the same 
causes to which I attribute them. Asa proof that the court 
of directors saw the thing in the very light in which I re- 
present it to your lordships, and indeed in which eveiy hne 
must see it, you will find that they reprobate all his idle 
excuses ; that tlfey reprobate all the actors in the scene ; that 
they consider everything to have been done, not by the 
Nabob, but by himself; that the ol^ct of the appointment 
of Munny BegUm was monmj^ and that the consequence of 
that appointment was the robbery of the Nabob’s treasury. 

We by no means approve your late proceedings, on the ap- 
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plication of the Nabob Mobareck ul Dowlah, for the removal 
of the naib soubahdar. The requisition of Mobareck ul 
Do^vlah’was improper and unfriendly; because he must 
have known that the late appointment of Mahomed Eeza 
Khan to the office of naib souDahdar had been marked with 
the Company’s special approbation ; and that the court of 
directors had assured them of their favour, so long as a firm 
attachment to the Company’s interest and a proper discharge 
of the duties of his station should render him worthy of 
their protection. We therefore repeat our declaration, that to 
require the dispaission of a prime minister thus circum- 
stanced, without producing the snvallest proof of his infidelity 
to the Company, or venturing to charge him with one instance 
of mal-admmistration in the discharge of his public duty, was 
improper, and inconsistent with the friendship subsisting be- 
tween the Nabob of Bengal and the Company.” And further 
on they say — “ The Nabob having intimated that he had 
repeatedly stated the trouble and uneasiness which he had 
suffered from the naibship of the nizamut being vested in 
Mahomed Reza Kh^n, we observe one of the members of 
your board desired the Nabob’s repeated letters on the subject 
might be read ; but this reasonable request was overruled, 
on a plea of saving the board’s time, which we can by no 
means admit as a sufficient objection./ The Nabob’s letters 
of the 26th and 30th August, of the 3rd September, and 17th 
November, leave us jio doubt of the true design of this extra- 
ordinary business being to bring'forward Munny Begum, and 
again to invest her with improper power and influence, not- 
withstanding our former declaration that so great a part of 
the Nabob’s allowance had been embezzled or misapplied 
under her superintendence.” 

At present, I do not think it necessary, because it would 
be doing more than enough, it would be slaying the slain, 
to show your lordships what Mr. Hastings’s motives were in 
acting against the sense of the East-1 ndia Company, ap- 
pointed by an act of parliament to control him ; that he did 
it for a corrupt purpose ; that all his pretences were false 
and fraudulent, and that he had his own corrupt views in the 
whole of the proceeding. But, in the statement which I 
have givettHjf this matter, I beg your lordships to observe the 
instrumbkts with which Mr. Hastings acts. The great men 
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of that country, and particularly the soubahdar himself, the 
^abob, are and is in so equivocal a situation, that it afforded 
him two bolting holes, by which he is enabled to resist the 
authority of the Company, and exercise an arbitrarjr authority 
of his own ; for, though the Nabob has the titles ol high sove- 
reignty, he is the lowest ef all dependants : he appears to be 
the master of the countiy ; he is a pensioner of the Com- 
pany’s government. 

When Mr. Hastings wants him to obey and answer his 
corrupt purposes, he finds him in the character of a pen- 
sioner : when he wants his authority to support him in op- 
position to the authority of the 'Company, immediately be 
iuvests him with high sovereign powers ; and ho dare not ex- 
ecute the orders of the Company for fear of doing some act 
that will make him odious in the eyes of Ghod and man. We 
see how he appointed all officers for him, and forbade his in- 
terference iji all afiairs. When the Company see the impro- 
priety and the guilt of these acts, and order him to rescind 
them, and appoint again Mahomed Beza Khan, he declares 
he will not : that he cannot do it in justice, but that he will 
consent to send him the order of the Company, b\it without 
backing it with any order of the board; which, supposing 
even there had been no private communication, was in other 
words commanding him to disobey it. So this poor man, 
who a short time before was at the feet of Mr. Hmstings, 
whom Mr. Hastings declared to be a pageant, and swore in 
a court of justice that he was but a pageant, and followed 
that affidavit with long declarations in council, that he was a 
pageant in sovereignty, and ought in, policy ever to be held 
/out as such, — this man he sets up in opposition to the Com- 
pany, and refuses to appoint Mahomed Eeza Khan to the 
office which was guarantied to him by the express faith of the 
Company, pledged to his support. ‘ Will any man tell me 
that this resistance, under such base tbough plausible pi^e- 
tences, could spring from any other cause than a resolution 
of persisting system^aticaJly in his course of corruption and 
bribery through Munny Begum ? 

But there is another circumstance, that puts this in a 
stronger light ; he opposes the Nabob’s mocK authority to 
the authority of the Company; and leaves Mahomed lieza 
Khan unemployed, because, as he says, he cannot in justice 
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execute orders from the Company (though they are his un- 
doubted masters), contrary to the rights of the Nabob. You 
see what the rights of the Nabob were: the rights of the 
Nabob wero to be governed by Munny Begum and her 
scandalous ministers. But, however, we now see him exalted 
to be an independent sovereign ; he defies the Company at 
the head, of their armies and their treasury ; that name, that 
makes all India shake, was defied by one of its pensioners. 
My lords, human greatness is an unstable thing. Tliis man, 
so suddenly exalted, was as soon depressed ; and the man- 
ner of his depression is as curious as that of his exaltation 
by Mr. Hastings ; and will tend to show you the man most 
clearly. — Mr. Yrancis, whose conduct all along was directed 
by no other principles than those which were in conformity 
with the plan adopted by himself and his virtuous colleagues, 
namely, an entire obedience to the laws of liis country, and 
who constantly had opposed Mr. Hastings upon principles of 
honour, and principles of obedience to the authority of the 
Company, under which he acted, had never contended for 
any one thing, in any way, or in any instance, but obedience 
to them, and had constantly asserted that Mahomed Eeza 
Khan ought to be put into employment. Mri Hastings as 
constantly opposed him ; and the reason he gave for it was, 
that it was against the direct rights of the Nabob ; and that 
they "v^hre rights so sacred, that they could not be infringed 
even by the sovereign authority of the Conjpany ordering him 
to do it. He had so great an aversion to the least subtrac- 
tion of the Nabob’s right, that, though expressly commanded 
by the court of directors, he would not suffer Mahomed Eeza 
Khan to be invested with his office under the Company’s au- 
thority. The Nabob was too sovereign — too supreme foi 
him to do it : but such is the fate of human grandeur, that 
^ whimsical event reduced the Nabob to his state of pageant 
again, and made him the mere subject of — you will see 
wliom. Mr. Hastings found he was so embarrassed by his 
disobedience to the spirit of the orders of the Company, and 
by the various wild projects he had formed, as to make it 
necessary for him, even though he had a majority in the 
council, to gain over at any price Mr. Francis. Mr. Francis, 
frightened by the same miserable situation of affairs (for 
this happened at a most dangerous period — the height of the 
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Mahratta war), was willing likewise to give up his opposition 
to Mr. Hastings, to suspend the execution ol many'rightiul 
things, and to concede them to the public necessity. Ac- 
cordingly, he agreed to terms with Mr. Hastings. But what 
was the price of that concession ? Any base purpose, any 
desertion of public duty ? No : all that he desired of Mr. 
Hastings was, that he should obey the orders of the Com- 
pany ; and among other acts of the obedience required was 
this, that Mahomed Keza Khan should be put into his office. 

You have heard how Mr. Hastings opposed the order of 
the Company, and on what account he oj)posed it. On the 
first of September he sent an order to the Nabob, now be- 
come his subject, to give up this office to Mahomed Reza 
Khan ; an act, which he had before represented as a dethron- 
ing of the Nabob. The order went on the first of Septem- 
ber, and on the third, this great and mighty prince, whom 
all earth could not move from the assertion of his rights, 
gives them all up ; and Mahomed Reza Khan is invested 
with them. 8o there all his pretences were gone. It is 
X^lain, that what had been done before was for Munny Be- 
gum, and that what he now gave up was from necessity: 
and it shows that the Nabob was the meanest of his servants ; 
for in truth he ate his daily bread out of the hands of Mr. 
Hastings through Munny Begum. 

Mahomed Reza Khdn was now invested again with his 
office ; but, such was the treachery of Mr. Hastings, that 
though he wrote to the Nabob that this was done in conse- 
quence of the orders of the Company,, be did clandestinely, 
according to his usual mode, assure the Nabob that Mahomed 
Reza Kh4n sliould not hold the place longer than till he 
heard from England. He then wrote him another letter, 
that he should hold it no longer than while he submitted to 
his present necessity ; thus giving up to his colleague what 
he refused to the Company ; and engaged, privately, that he 
would dismiss Mahomed l^za KhSn again. And, accord- 
ingly, the moment he thought Mr. Francis was not in a con- 
dition to give him trouble any longer, that moment he again 
turned ^ut Mahomed Reza ith^n from* that general superin- 
tendence of affairs which the Company gave him ; and de- 
posed him as a minister, leaving him only a very confined 
authority as a magistrate. All these changes, no less than 
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four great revolutions, if I may so call tliem, were made by 
Mr. Hastings for his own corrupt purposes. This is the 
manner in which Mr. Hastings has played with the most 
sacred objects that man ever had a dealing with ; wdth the 
government — with the justice — with the order — with the 
dignity — with the nobility of a great country : he played 
with them to satisfy his owm wicked and corrupt purposes 
through the basest instrumentw 

Now, my lords, I have done with these presumptions of 
corruption w’ith Munny 'Begum, and Have shown that it is 
not a slight crime, but that it is attended with a breach of 
public faith — with a breach of his orders — with a breach of 
the whole English government, and the destruction of the 
native government — of the police — the order — the safety — 
the security — and the justice of the country : and that all 
these are much concerned in this cause. Therefore the 
Commons stand before the face of the world and say, we 
have brought a cause — a great cause — a cause worthy the 
Commons of England to prosecute, and worthy the Lords to 
judge and determine upon. 

I have now nothing further to state, than what the conse- 
quences are of Mr. Hastings taking bribes ; that M Hast- 
ings’s taking of bribes is not only his own corruption, but 
the incurable corruption of the whole service. I will show, 
first, that he was named in 1773 to put an end to that cor- 
ruption. I will show that he did not ; that he knowingly 
and willingly connived it it ; and that that connivance was 
the principal cause of ^all the disorders that have hitherto pre- 
vailed in that country. I will show you that he positively 
refused to obey the Company’s order .to inquire into and to 
correct the corruptions that prevailed in that country. Next, 
that he established an avow'ed system of connivance, in order 
to gain over everything that was corrupt in the country. 
And that, lastly, to secure it, he gave up all the prosecutions, 
and enervated and took away the sole arm left to the Com- 
pany for the i|8Bertion of authority aiid the preservation of 
good morals and purity in their service. 

My lords, here is a' letter in the year 1773, in which the 
court of directors had, upon his own representation, approved 
some part of his conduct ; he is charmed with their approba= 
tion; he jirq|piises , the greatest things: but I believe yout 
lordships will see from the manner in which he proceeds at 
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that very instant, that a more deliberate system for not only 
being corrupt himself, but supporting corruption inr others, 
never was exhibited in any public paper. — “ While I indulge 
the pleasure vrhich 1 received from the past successes of 
my endeavours, 1 own \ cannot refrain from looking back 
with a mixture of anxiety on the omissions by which I am 
sensible I may since have hazarded the diminution of your 
esteem. All my letters, addressed to your honourable court 
and to the secret committee, repeat the strongest promises of 
prosecuting the inquiries into the conduct of your servants, 
which you had been pleased to commit particularly to my 
charge. You will readily perceive that I must have been 
sincere in those declarations, since it would have argued 
great indiscretion to have made them, had 1 foreseen my 
inability to perform them. I find myself now under the 
disagreeable necessity of avowing that inability ; at the same 
time I will boldly take upon me to affirm, that on whomso- 
ever you might have delegated that charge, and by whatever 
powers it might have been accompanied, it would have been 
vsufficient to occupy the entire attention of those who were 
intrusted with it, and, even with all the aids of leisure and 
authority, would have jiroved ineffectual, I dare appeal to 
the public records, to the testimony of those who have op- 
portunities of knowing me, and even to the detail which the 
public voice can report of the past- acts of this government, 
that my time has been neither' idly nor ifselessly employed : 
yet such arc the cares and embarrassments of this various 
state, that although much may be done, n^uch more even in 
matters of moment must necessarily remain neglected. To 
select from the miscellaneous heap which each day^s exigen- 
cies present to our choice, those points on which the general 
welfare of your affairs most essentially depends, to provide 
expedients for future advantages, and guard against probable 
evils, arc all that your administration can faithfully promise 
to perform for your service with their united labours most 
diligently exerted. They cannot look back without sacrificing 
the objects of their immediate duty, which are those of your 
nnterests, to endless researches, wmicll can produce no real 
good, find may expose your affairs to all the ruinous conse- 
quences of personal malevolence both here and at home.” 

My lords, this is the first man, I believe, that ever took 
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credit for his sincerity from his breach of his promises — I 
could not,’* he says, have made these promises, if 1 had not 
thought that I could perform them.” JVow I find I cannot 
perform them, and you have in that non-performance and in 
that profession a security for my sincerity when I promised 
them. Upon this principle, any man who makes a promise 
has nothing to do afterwards but to say that he finds him- 
self (without assigning any particular cause for it) unable to 
perform it, not only to justify himself for his non-perform- 
ance, but to justify himself and claim credit for sincerity in 
his original profession. The charge was given him specially, 
and he promised obedience, over and over, upon the spot, and 
in the country in which he was no novice, for he had been 
bred in it ; it was his native country in one sense, it w^as the 
place of his renewed nativity and regeneration. Yet this very 
man, as if he was a novice in it, now says, “ I promised you 
what I now find 1 cannot perform.” Nay, what is worse, he 
declares no man could perform it, if he gave up his wliole 
time to it : and, lastly, he says, that the inquiry into these cor- 
ruptions, even if you succeeded in it, would do more harm 
than good. Now, was there ever an instance of a man so 
basely deserting a duty, and giving so base a reasoiv for it ? 
llis duty was to put an end to corruption in every channel 
of government. — It cannot be done. Why ? because ft 
"would expose our affairs to malignity and enmity, and end 
perhaps to our disadvantage. lYot only will he connive him- 
self, but he advises the Company to do it. For fear of what ? 
for fear that their service was so abandoned and corrupt, that 
the display of the evil would tend more to their disreputation 
than all their attempts to reform it w^ould tend to their service. 

Mr. Hastings should naturally have imagined that the law 
was a resource in this desperate case of bribery ; he tells 
you, that in “ that charge of oppression, though they were 
supported by the cries of the people and the most authentic 
representations, it is yet impossible in most cases to obtain 
legal proofs.” Here is a system of total despair upon the 
business, which I hope and believe is not a desperate one, 
and has not proved d desperate one , whenever a rational 
attempt has been made to pursue it. Here you find him 
corrupt, and you find, in consequence of that corruption, 
that he screens the whole body of corruption in India, and 
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states an absolute despair of any possibility, by any art or 
address, of putting an end to it. Nay, he tells you, that if 
corruption did not exist, if it was not connived at, that the 
India Company could not exist : whether that be a truth or 
not 1 cannot tell ; but this I know, that it is the most horri- 
ble picture that ever was made of any country. It might 
be said, that there were excuses for omissions, sins of omis- 
sion he calls them. I will show that they w'ere systematic, 
that Mr. Hastings did uniformly profess that he would con- 
nive at abuses, and contend that abuses ought to be connived 
at. AVhcn the whole mystery of the iniquity, in which he 
himself was deeply concerned, came to light ; when it ap- 
peared that all the (yompany’s orders were contravened ; that 
contracts were given directly contrary to their orders, and 
upon principles subversive of their government, loading to 
all manner of oppression and ruin to the countijy ; what w^as 
]Mr. Hastings’s answer? “I must hero remark, that the ma- 
jority ***** I had not the powder of establishing 
it.” ^ Then he goes on and states other cases of corruption, 
at every one of w hich he wduks. Here he states another 
reason for his connivance: “Suppose again,” for he puts 
anoth?!* supposition, and these suppositions are not h 3 ’pothe- 
ses laid down for argument, but real facts then existing be- 
for(' the council examining into grievances ; “ Suppose again, 
that any person had benefited himself ***** un- 
profitable discussion.” ^ • 

Here is a direct avowal of his refusing to examine into the 
conduct of persons in the council, e^;tin in the highest de- 
partments of government, and the best paid, for fear ho 
should dissatisfy them, and should lose their votes, by dis- 
covering those peculations and corruptions, though he per- 
fectly knew them. Was there ever, since the world began, 
any man who would d;ire to avow such sentiments, until 
driven to the wall ? If he could show that he himself ab- 
horred bribes, and kept at a distance from them, then he 
might say, I connive at the bribes of others ; but when he 
icknowdedges that he takes bribes, how can you doubt that 
he a corrupt confederacy, and puts an end to any hope 
through him of reformation of the abuses at Bengal ? But 
your lordships will see that be not only connived at abuse, 

* Document wanting. ® Document wanting. 
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but patronized it, and supported it for bis own political pur- 
po'ses, since he liere confesses that if inquiry into it created 
him ill-humour, and produced him an opposition in council, 
he sacrificed it to the power of the Coinpany and the con- 
stitution of their government. — Did he so ? The Company 
ordered him to j)rosecute those 2 )eople, and their constitu- 
tion required that they should be prosecuted. No, says Mr. 
Hastings, the conniving at it procures a majority of votes. 
The very thing that he bought Avas not worth half the price 
he paid for it. He was sent to reform corrui)tions, and in 
order that he niiglit reform corru 2 )tions, he winked at, 
countenanced, and jjatronized them, to get a majority of votes ; 
and wliat was in fact a sacrifice to his own interest, ambition, 
and corruj)tion, he calls a sacrifice to the Company. He 
2 )uts then this alternative, either give everything into my 
hand, sufler me to go on, and have no control, or else I wink 
at every species of corruption. It is a remarkable and stu- 

S endous thing, that wdien all the world was alarmed at the 
isorders of the Coinpany ; when that alarm occasioned his 
being sent out ; and w'hen, in consequence of that alarm, par- 
liament sus])ended the constitution of the Company, and 
appointed another government, Mr. Hastings should 'C611 that 
Company that parliament had done wu’ong, and that the 2 )er- 
son put at the head of that government was to wink at 
those abuses. — Nay, wdiat is more, not only does Mr. Hast- 
ings declare, upon general iDrinciplcs, that it w as impossible 
to pursue all the delinquencies of India ; and that if 2 )ossible 
to pursue them, mischief would happen from it ; but your 
lordships will observe, that ]\Ir. Hastings in this business, 
during the w^hole period of the administration of that body 
wdiich was sent out to inquire into and reform the corrup- 
tions of India, did not call one person to an account ; nor, 
except ]Mr. Hastings, this day, has any one been called to an 
account or punished for delinquency. Whether he will be 
punished or no, time will show. I have no doubt of your 
lordships’ justice, and of the goodness of our cause. 

The table of the House of Commons groaned under com- 
plaints of the evils growing in India under this syst^^matic 
connivance of Mr. Hastings. The directors had set on foot 
prosecutions, to be conducted God knows how ; but such as 
th6y w^ere^ they were their only remedy; and they began 
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to consider at last, that these prosecutions had taken a long 
oblivious nap of many years; and, at last, knowing that 
they were likely in the year 1782 to be called to a strict 
account about their OAvn conduct, the court of directors be- 
gan to rouse themselves^ and they write tlms : Having in 
several of our letters to you very attentively perused all Iho 
])roceedings referred to in these paragraphs, relative to the 
various forgeries on the Company’s treasuries, we lament ex- 
ceedingly that the parties should have been so long in coji- 
linement without being brought to trial.” 

Here, my lords, after justice had been asleep a while, it 
revived. They directed two things ; first, that those suits 
should be pursued ; but whether pursued or not, that an ac- 
count of the state of them should be given, thiit they might 
give orders concerning them. 

Your lordships sec the orders of the Company. Hid they 
not want to pursue and to revive those dormant prosecu- 
1 ions ? they want to have a state of them, that they may 
know how to direct the future conduct of them with more 
effect and vigour than they had yet been pursued with. You 
will naturally imagine that Mr. Hastings did not obey their 
orderSf or obeyed them languidly : no ; he took another part. 
He says, “ having attentively read and weighed the arguments 
* # * # * fgj. Muthdrawing them.”^ Thus he begins 
witli the general principle of connivance ; he directly avows 
he does it for a political purpose; and when the Company 
directs he shall proceed in the suits, instead of deferring to 
their judgment, he takes the judgment on himself, and says 
theirs is untenable ; he directly discharges the prosecutions 
of the Company; supersedes the authority of his masters, 
and gives a general release to all the persons who w^ere still 
suffering by the feeble footsteps of justice in that country. 
•He gave them an act of indemnity, and that was the last, of 
his acts. * 

Now when I show the consequence of this bribery, the 
presumptions that Rrise from his own bribes, his attention 
to secure others from the punishment of theirs ; and, w’hen 
ordered to carry on a suit, his discharging it : when we see 
all tlTis, can we avoid judging and forming our opinions upon 
two grand points : first, that no man would proceed in that 
* Document wanting. 
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universal patronage of guilt, unless he was guilty himself : 
next, that by a universal connivance for fourteen years, he 
is himself the cause and main-spring of all the evils, calami- 
ties, extortion, and bribery that have prevailed and ravaged 
that country for so long a time ? TJhere is indeed no doubt 
either of his guilt or of the consequences of it, by which he 
has extinguished the last expiring hope and glimpse that 
remained of procuring a remedy for India of the evils that 
exist in it. 

I would mention, that, as a sort of postscript, when he 
could no longer put the government into the hands of that 
infamous woman, Munny Begum, he sent an amorous, sen- 
timental letter to the Company, describing her miserable 
situation, and advising the Company to give her a pension of 
72,000 rupees a year to maintain her. lie describes her 
situation in such a moving way as must melt every heart. 
He supposes her to be reduced to want by the cruel orders 
of the Company, who retain from her money which they 
were never obliged to give her. This represeiitation, which 
he makes with as much fairness as ho represents himself to 
be in a state of the most miserable poverty and distress, 
he alone made to the Company, because his colleagues* •♦rould 
not countenance him in it ; and we hnd, upon looking over 
Lord Cornwallis’s last examination into the whole state of this 
unhappy family, that this woman was able to lend to Moba- 
rick ul Dowla £20,000. Mr. Hastings, however, could not 
avoid making this representation ; because he knew, that if he 
quitted the country without securing that woman by giving 
her a hope that she could procure by his, credit here that 
money which by his authority he had before procured for 
her, she might then make a discovery of all the corruption 
that had been carried on between them ; and therefore he 
squanders away the* treasures of the Company, in order to se-* 
cure himself from any such detection, and to procure for him- 
self rozanammas, and all those fine thivigs. He knew that 
Munny Begum, that the whole seraglio, that all the country, 
whom he had put under the dominion of Sir John D’Oyley, 
that all those people might have made a discovery of all his 
corrupt proceedings ; he therefore gets the Nabob to appoint 
Sir John D’Oyley his agent here, with a view of stopping his 
mouth, and, by the hope of another £160,000 a year, to pre- 
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vent his giving an account of the dilapidation and robbery 
that was made of the £160,000 which had been left him> 

I have now finished what I proposed to say relative to his 
great fund of bribery, in the first instance of it, namely, the 
administration of justice in the country. 

There is another system of bribery, which I shall state be- 
fore my friends produce the evidence. He put up all the 
great offices of the country to sale ; he makes use of the 
trust ho had of the revenues in order to destroy tlie whole 
system of those revenues, and to bind them and make them 
subservient to his system of bribery ; and this will make it 
necessary for your lordships to couple tlie consideration of 
the charge of the revenues, in some instances, with that of 
bribery. 

The next day your lordships meet (when I hope I shall 
not detain you so long), I mean to open the second stage of 
his bribery, the period of discovery ; for the first stage was 
the period of concealment. When he found his bribes could 
no longer be concealed, he next took upon him to discover 
them himself, and to take merit from them. 

When I shall have opened the second scene of his pecula- 
tion, -and his new’ principles of it, when you see him either 
treading in old corruptions, and excelling the examples he 
imitated, or exhibiting new ones of his own, in which of the 
tw’o his conduct is the most iniquitous, and attended with 
most evil to the Company, •! must leave your lordships to 
judge. 


TRIAL. 

TUESDAY, 5ih may, 1789. 


(Mb. Bijeke.) 

*Mt Loeds, — Agreeably to your lordships’ proclamation, 
vhich I have just heard, and the duty enjoined me by the 
House of Commons, I come forward to make good their 
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oliarge of high crimes and misdemeanours against Warren 
Hastingsj Esq., late Govern or- General of Bengal, and now a 
prisoner at your bar. My lords, since I had last the honour 
of standing in this place before your lordships, an event has 
happened, upon wliich it is difficult to speak, and impossible 
to be silent. My lords, I have been disavow(^d by those who 
sent me here to represent them. My lords, 1 have been dis- 
avowed in a material part of that engagement which I had 
pledged myself to this House to perform. My lords, that 
disavowal has been followed by a censure ; and yet, my lords, 
so censured and so disavowed, and by such an authority, 1 
am sent here again, to this the place of my offence, under 
the same commission, by the same authority, to make good 
the same charge, against the same delinquent. My lords, the# 
situal ion is new and awful ; the situation is such as, 1 believe^ 
and I am sure, has nothing like it on the records of parlia-| 
ment, nor probably in the history of mankind. My lords, it 
is not only new and singular, but, 1 believe, to many persons, 
who do iiot look into the true interior nature of ad airs, it 
may appear that it would be to me as mortifying as it is un- 
pri'cedented. But, my lords, I have in this situation, and 
upon the consideration of all the circumstances, something 
more to feed my mind with than mere consolation, because, 
my lords, 1 look upon the whole of these circumstances, con- 
sidered together, as the strongest, the most decisive, and the 
least equivocal pro6f which the Commons of Great Britain 
can give of their sincerity and their zeal in this prosecution. 
My h^rds, is it from a mistaken tenderness or a blind parli- 
ality to me that, thus censured, they have sent me to this 
place ? No, my lords, it is because they feel and recognise in 
their own breasts that active principle of justice, that zeal 
for the relief of the people of India, that zeal for the honour 
of .Great Britain, which characterizes me and my excellent 
associates ; that, in spite of any deie*ct8 in consequence of 
that zeal which they applaud, and whik^they censure its mis- 
takes, and, because they censure its mistakes, do but more 
applaud, they have sent me to this place instructed, but not 
dismayed, to pursue this prosecution against Warren Hast- 
ings, Esq. Your lordships will therefore be pleased to consider 
this, as I consider it, not as a thing honourable to me in the 
fiitet place, but as honourable to the Commons of Great Bri- 
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tain, in whose honour the national glory is deeply concern- 
ed ; and I shall suffer niysolf with pleasure to be sacrificed 
perhaps in what is dearer to me than my life, my reputation, 
rather than let it bo supposed that the Commons should for 
one moment have faltered in their duty. I, my lords, on the 
one hand feeling myself supported and encouraged, feeling 
protection and countenance from this admonition and warn- 
ing which has been given to me, will show myself, on the other 
hand, not unworthy so great and distinguished a mark of the 
favour of the Commons, a mark of favour, not the consequence 
of flattery, but of opinion. I shall feel animated and encour- 
aged by so noble a reward, as 1 shall always consider the con- 
fidence of the Commons to be ; the only reward, but a rich 
reward, which I have received for the toils and labours of a 
long life. 

. The Commons then thus vindicated, and myself thus en- 
couraged, I shall proceed to make good the charge, in which 
the honour of tlie Commons, that is, the national honour, is 
so deeply concerned. For, my lords, if any circumstance of 
weakness, if any feebleness of nerve, if any yielding to weak 
and po])ular opinions and delusions, w^re to shake us, con- 
sidoF’what the situation of this country would be. This pro- 
secution, if weakly conceived, ill digested, or intcmperal ely 
pursued, ouglit never to have been brought to your lordships’ 
bar : but being brought to your lordships’ bar, the nation is 
committed to it, and the least aj)pearance of uncertainty in 
our minds would disgrace us for e.ver. Ss(o periwtua has 
been said. To the glory of this natioj:^ much more be it said, 
esto perpetua ; and 1 will say, that as we have raised and ex- 
hibited a theatre of justice, which has excited the admiration 
of all Europe, there would be a sort of lustre in our infamy, 
and a splendour in the disgrace that we shall bring upon our- 
selves, if we should, just at that moment, turn that theatre of 
our glory into a spec^cle of dishonour beyond what has ever 
happened to any cotmtry of the world. 

The Commons of Great Britain, whilst willing to keep a 
strong and firm hand over all those who represent them in 
any^ business, do, at the same time* encourage them in the 
prosecution of it, by allowing them a just discretion and lati- , 
tude wherever their qwii orders have not marked a distinc- 
tion. I shall therefore go on with the more cheerful coufi* 
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dence, not only for the reasons that I have stated, but for 
another and material reason. I know and arn satisfied that, 
in the nobleness of your judgment, you will always make a 
distinction between the person thtit gives the order and the 
organ that is to execute it. The House of Commons know 
no such thing as indiscretion, imprudence, or impropriety : it 
is otherwise with their instruments. iTour lordships very 
well know, that if you hear anything that shall appear to 
you to be regular, apt to bring forward the charge, just, pru- 
dent, cogent, you are to give it to the Commons of Grreat Bri- 
tain in parliament assembled ; if you should hear from me 
(and it must be from me alone, and not from any other mem- 
ber of the committee) anything that is nnwortliy of that 
situation, that comes feeble, weak, indigested, or ill prepared 
you are to attribute that to the instrument. Your lordships’ 
judgment would do this without my saying it, but whilst I 
claim it on tlio part of the Commons for their dignity, 1 claim 
for myself the necessary indulgence that must be given to all 
weakness. Your lordships, then, will impute it where you 
would have imputed it without my desire. It is a distinction 
you would naturally have made, and the rather, because what 
is alleged by us at the bar is not the ground upon which' you 
are to give judgment. If not only 1, but the whole body of 
managers, had made use of any such expressions as I made use 
of, even if the Commons of Great Britain in parliament assem- 
bled, if the collective body of parliament, if the voice of Eu- 
rope, had used them ; if we had spoken with the tongues of 
men and angels, you, in the seat of judicature, are not to re- 
gard what we say, but what we prove ; you are to consider 
wdi ether the charge is well substantiated, and proof brought 
out, by legal inference and argument. You know, and I am 
sure the habits of judging which your lordships have acquired 
by sitting in judgment, must better inform you than any other 
men, that the duties of life, in order to well performed, must 
be methodized, separated, arranged, anefbarmonized, in such 
a manner that they shall not clash with one another ; but 
each have a department assigned and separated to itself. My 
lords, in that manner it is that we, the prosecutors, have 
nothing to do with the principles which are to guide the 
judgment : that we have nothing to do with the defence of 
the prisoner* Tour lordships well know, that, when we come 
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before you, you hear a party ; that when tlie accused come 
before you, you hear a party : that it is for you to doubt j^iid 
wait till you come to the close, before you decide : that it is 
for us, the prosecutors, ta have decided before we came' here. 
To act as prosecutors, we ought to have no doubt, or hesit- 
ation, nothing trembling or quivering in our minds upon 
the occasion. We ought to be fully convinced of guilt, before 
wo come to you. It is then our business to bring forward 
tlie proofs, to enforce them with all the clearness, illustration, 
example, that we can bring forward: that we are to show 
tlio circumstances that can aggravate the guilt; that wo are 
to go further, show the mischievous consequences and tendency 
of those crimes to society ; and that we are, if able so to do, to 
arouse and awaken in the minds of all that hear us, those 
generous and noble symjiathies which Providence has planted 
in the breasts of all men, to be the true guardians of the com- 
mon rights of humanity. Tour lordships know that this is 
the duty of the prosecutors, and that, therefore, we arc not 
to consider the defence of the party, which is wisely and pro- 
perly left to himself ; but we are to press the accusation witli 
all the energy of which it is capable, and to come with minds 
perfectly convinced before an august and awful tribunal, 
which at once tries the accuser and the accused. 

Having stated thus much with respect to the Commons, I 
am to read to your lordships the resolution which the Com- 
mons have come to upon th^ great occasion, and upon which 
1 shall take the liberty to say a very few w’ords. 

My lords, the Commons have resolved last night, and I did 
not see the resolution till this morniAg, “ That no direction 
or authority was given by this House to the committee ap- 
pointed to manage the impeachment against Warren Hast- 
ings, Esq., to make any charge or allegation against the said 
Warren Hastings respecting the condemnation or execution 
of Hundcomar; and>hat tbe words spoken by the Bight 
Honourable Edmund^urke, one of the said managers, videlicet, 
that He (meaning Mr. Hastings) murdered that man (mean- 
ing Nundcomar) by the hands of Sir Elijah Impey, ought not 
to have been spoken.” 

My lords, this is the resolution of the House of Commons. 
Tour lordships well kn8w and remember my having used ’ 
such or similar words, and the end and purpose for which I 
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used them. I owe a few words of explanation to the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, who attend in a committee of the 
whole House to he the observers and spectators of my con- 
duct. I owe it to your lordships ; I owe it to this great 
auditory ; I owe it to the present times and to posterity to 
make some apology for a proceeding’ which has drawn upon 
me the disavowal of the House which I represent. Your 
lordships will remember that this charge, which I have 
opened to your lordships, is primarily a charge founded upon 
the evidence of the Bajah Nundcomar, and consequently I 
thought myself obliged, I thought it a part of my duty, to 
support the credit of that person, who is the principal evi- 
dence to support the direct charge that is brought before 
your lordships. I knew that Mr. Hastings, in his antici- 
pated defence before the House of Commons, had attempted 
to shake the credit of that witness. I therefore thought 
myself justified in informing your lordships, and in warning 
him, that if he did attempt to shake the credit of an import- 
ant witness against him, by an allegation of his having been 
condemned and executed for a forgery, I would endeavour to 
support his credit by attacking that very prosecution which 
brought on that condemnation and that execution ; and, that 
1 did consider it, and would lay grounds before your lordships 
to prove it, to be a murder committed, instead of a justifica- 
tion set up, or that ought to be set up. 

Now, my lords, I. am ordered by the Commons no longer 
to persist in that declaration, and I, who know nothing in 
this place, and ought to know nothing in this place, but obe- 
dience to the Commons, do mean, when Mr. Hastings makes 
that objection, if he shall be advised to make it against the 
credit of Eajah N uiidcomar, not thus to support that credit ; 
and, therefore, that objection to the credit of the witness 
must go unrefuted by me. My lords, I must admit, perhaps 
against my private judgment (but th?^ is of no consideration 
for your lordships, when opposed to N^ie judgment of the 
House of Commons), pr at least not contest, that a first min- 
ister of state, in a .great kingdom, who had the benefit of the 
administration and of the entire and absolute command of a 
revenue of fifteen hundred thousand pounds a year, had been 
guilty of a paltry forgery in Calcutta ; that this man, who 
had been guilty of this paltry forgery, had waited for bis 
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sentence and his punishment till a body of English judges, 
armed with an English statute, came to Calcutta ; and that 
this happened at the ve ry happy nick an d moment* when he 
was accusing Mr. HastilTg^ of the SHKery^w^tF w^hicTi we now, 
in the name of the Commons, charge him ; that it was ow- 
ing to an entirely fortuitous concurrence of circumstances, 
in which Mr. Hastings had no share, or that it was owuug to 
something beyond this, something that is rather pious than 
fortuitous, namely, that, as Mr. Hastings tells you himself, 
all persuasions of men were impressed with a superstitious 
belief that a fortunate influence directed all my actions to 
their destined ends.” 1, not bein*g at that time infected with 
the superstition, and considering what 1 thought Mr. Hast- 
ings’s guilt to be, and what i must prove it to be, as well as 
I can, did not believe tliat Providence did w^atch over Mr. 
Hastings, so as, in the nick of time, like a god in a machine, 
to come dowm to save him in the moment of his imminent 
peril and distress: I did not think so, but I must not 
say so. 

But now, to show that it was not weakly, loosely, or idly 
that I took up this business, or that I anticipated a defence 
W'hiAh it w'as not probable for Mr. Hastings to make (and I 
wish to speak to your lordships in the first instance, but to 
the Commons in the next), I wdll read part of Mr. Hastings’s 
defence before the House of Commons ; it is in evidence be- 
fore your lordships. He says, “My, accuser” (meaning 
myself, then acting as a private member of parliament) 
“ charges me wdth the receipt of large sums of money, cor- 
ruptly taken before the promulgation of the regulating act of 
1773, contrary to my covenants with the Company, and w itli 
the receipt of very large sums taken since, in defiance of 
that law, and contrary to my declared sense of its provisions.” 
And he ushers in this charge in the following pompous dic- 
tion : — “ That in Ma^, 1775, the late Eajah INundcomar, a 
native Hindoo of tli^ighest caste in his religion, and of the 
highest rank in soaiety by the ollices which he had hold under 
the country government, did lay before the council an account 
of various sums of money,” &c. “ Jju would naturally strike 
every person, ignorant of the character of Nundcornar, that 
an accusation made by a person of the highest caste in his* 
religion, and of the highest rank by his offices, demanded 
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particular notice, and acquired a considerable degree of 
credit, from a prevalent association of ideas, that a nice 
sense of Tionou:^ is connected with an elevated rank of life ; 
but when this honourable House is informed that my ac- 
cuser knew (though he suppressed the facts) that this per- 
son, of high rank and high caste, ‘had forfeited every pre- 
tension to honour, veracity, and credit ; that these are facts 
recorded in the very proceedings which my accuser partially 
quotes, proving this man to have been guilty of a most 
flagrant forgery of letters from Munny Begum and the Na- 
bob Zeteram ul Howlah (independent of the forgery for 
which he suffered death), of the most deliberate treachery to 
the state, for which he was confined, by the ordefs of the 
court of directors, to the limits of the town of Calcutta, in 
order to prevent his dangerous intrigues ; and of having vio- 
lated every principle of common honesty in private life ; 1 
say, when this honourable House is acquainted it is from 
mutilated and garbled assertions, founded on the testimony 
of such an evidence, without the whole matter being fairly 
stated, I do hope and trust it will be suflicient for them to 
reject now these vague and unsupported charges, in like man- 
ner as they were before rejected by the court of direo-tors, 
and his Majesty’s ministers, when they w^ere first made by 
General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Brancis.” 

“ I must here interrupt the course of my defence to ex- 
plain on what grounds I employed, or had any connexion 
with, a man of so flagitious a character as Nundcomar.” 

My lords, I hope this was a good and reasonable ground 
for mo to anticipate tire defence which Mr. Hastings would 
make in this House, namely, on the known, recognised, in- 
famous character of Nundcomar with regard to certain pro- 
ceedings there charged at large, with regard to one forgery, 
for which he suffered, and two other forgeries, with which 
Mr: Hastings charged him. I, who «/ound that the Com- 
mons of Great Britain had received tha^ery identical charge 
of Nundcomar, and given it to me, in trust, to make it good, 
did naturally, I hope excusably (for that is the only ground 
upon which I stand), endeavour to support that credit upon 
which the House acted. I hope I did so, and I hope Uhat 
• the goodness of that intention may excuse me, if I went a 
little too far on that occasion. 1 would have endeavoured 
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to support that credit, which it was much Mr. Hastings’s 
interest to shake, and which he had before attempted .to 
shake. 

Your lordships will have the goodness to suppose me now 
making my apology, and ^by no manner of means intending 
to persist either in this or in anything which the House of 
Commons shall desire me not to declare in their name. But 
the House of Commons has not denied me the liberty to 
make you this just apology ; G-od forbid they should ; for 
they would be guilty of great injustice if they did. The 
House of Commons, whom I represent, will likewise excuse 
me, tlieir representative, whilst 1 have been endeavouring to 
support their characters in the face of the world, and to make 
an apology, and only an humble apology, for my conduct, 
for having considered that act in the light that I represented 
it ; and which I did merely from my private opinion, with- 
out any formal instruction from the House. For there is no 
doubt that the House is perfectly right, inasmuch as tho 
House did neither formally instruct me, nor at all forbid my 
making use of such an argument; and therefore I have 
given your lordships the reason why it was lit to make use 
of su<?h argument, if it was right to make use of it. I am 
in the memory of your lordships, that I did conceive it to be 
relevant, and it was by the poverty of the language I ■was 
led to express my private feelings under the name of a mur- 
der. For, if the language had furnished me, under the im- 
pression of those feelings, with a word sufficient to convoy 
the complicated atrocity of that act, as 1 felt it in my mind, 

I would not have made use of the word^murder. It was on 
account of the language furnishing me with no other, I was 
obliged to use that w’ord. Tour lordships do not imagine, I 
hope, that I used that word in any other than a moral and 
popular sense, or that I used it in the legal and technical 
sense of the word murjkr. Your lordships know, that I 
could not bring before this bar any commoner of Great 
Britain on a charge for murder. I am not so ignorant of the 
laws and constitution of my country. I expressed an act 
which I conceived to be of an atrocious and evil nature, and 
partaliing of some of the moral evil consequences of that 
crime. "What led^ me intp that error ? nine years’ meditation 
upon that subject. 

VOL. VII. 2 A 
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My lords, the prisoner at the bar, in the year ] 780, sent a 
petition to the House of Commons complainings of that very 
chief justice, Sir Elijah Impey. The House of Commons, 
who then had some trust in me, as ^ they have some trust 
still, did order me, along with persons more wise and judi- 
cious than myself, seveM of whom stand near me, to make 
an inquiry into the state of the justice of that country. The 
consequence of that inquiry was, that we began to conceive 
a very bad opinion both oi the complainant and defendant 
in that business ; that we found the English justice to be, as 
we thought it, and reported it to the House, a grievance in- 
stead of a redress to the people of India. — I could bring 
before your lordships, if I did not spare your patience, whole 
volumes of reports, whole bodies of evidence, which in the 
progress we have made, in the course of eight or nine years, 
brought to my mind such a con viction as j will never be torn 
from my heart but with iny lifel^ and i shoulSTiave' no heart 
that was fit to lodge any hohe^ifentiment, if I departed from 
my opinion upon that occasion. But when I declare my 
own firm opinion upon it ; when I declare the reasons that 
led me to it ; when I mention the long meditation that pre- 
ceded my founding a judgment upon it, the strict i^jquiry, 
the many hours and days spent in consideration, collation, 
and comparison, I trust that infirmity, which could be actu- 
ated by no malice to one party or the other, may be excused ; 

I trust that I shuU meet with this indulgence, when your 
lordships consider, that as far as you know me, as*far as my 
public services for many jrears account for me, I am a man 
of a slow, laboriou&J inquisitive temper ; that I do seldom 
leave a pursuit without leaving marks, perhaps of my weak- 
ness, but leaving marks of that labour ; and that, in conse- 
quence of that labour, I made that affirmation, and thought 
the nature of the cause obliged me to support and substan- 
tiate it. It is true, that those who sent me here have sagacity 
to decide upon the subject in a wees ; they can in one week 
discover the errors of my labours for 'nine years. 

Now that I have made this apology to you, I assure you , 
you shall never hea»*me, either in my own name here, much 
less in the name of the Commons, urge one thing tocyou in 
support of the credit of Nundcomar grounded upon that judg- 
ment, until the House shall instruct and order me otherwise ; 
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because I know, that when I can discover their sentiments, 
I ought to know i^othing here but what is in strict and literal 
obedience to them. 

My lords, another thing might make me perhaps a little 
willing to be admitted to.thc proof of what I advanced, and 
that is, the very aniwer of Mr. Hastings to this charge, 
which the House of Commons, however, have adopted, and, 
tlierefore, in some degree purified. ‘‘ To the malicious part 
of this charge, which is the condemnation of Nundcomar for 
a forgery, I do declare, in the most solemn and unreserved 
manner, that I bad no concern, either directly or indirectly, 
in the apprehending, prosecuting, or executing of Nundco- 
mar. He suflered for a crime of forgery, which he had com- 
mitted in a private trust that was delegated to him, and for 
which he had been prosecuted in the dewannee courts of the 
country, before the institution of the supreme court of judi- 
cature. To adduce this circumstance, therefore, as a con- 
firmation of what was before suspicious from his general de- 
pravity of character, is just as reasonable as to assert that the 
accusations of Empson and Dudley were confirmed because 
they suffered death for their atrocious acts.” 

My lords, this was Mr. Hastings's defence before the 
House of Commons, and it is now in evidence before your 
lordships. In this defence, he supposes the charge, which 
was made originally before the Commons, and which the 
Commons voted (though afteiwards, for the convenience of 
sliortening it, the afiiiir was brought before your lordships in 
the way ih which it is), he supposes, J say, the whole to 
proceed from a malicious intention ; and I hope your lord- 
ships will not think, and I hope the Commons, reconsidering 
this matter, will not think, that when such an imputation of 
malice was made for tlie purpose of repelling this corroborat- 
ing argument, which w\as used in the House of Commons to 
prove his guilt, I was wrong in attempting to support the 
House of Commons against his imputation of malice. 

I must observe where I am limited and where I am not. 
l^am limited, strictly, fully (and your lordships and my 
country, who hear me, will judge how*Taithfully I shall ad- 
aere tef that limitation), not to support the credit of Nundco- 
nar by any allegation against Mr. Hastings respecting his 
condemnation or execution ; but I am not at all limited from 

2 A 2 
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endeavouring to support bis credit against Mr. Hastings’s 
charges of other forgeries ; and from showing you, what I 
hope to show you clearly in a few words, tliat Nundconiar 
cannot be presumed guilty of forgery with more probability 
than Mr. Hastings is guilty of bringing forward a light and 
dangerous (for I use no otlier words tian a light and dan- 
gerous) charge of forgery, when it serves his purpose. Mr. 
Hastings charges IVundcomar with two other forgeries. 
“These two forgeries,” he says, “are facts recorded in the 
very proceedings which my accuser partially quotes, proving 
this man to have been guilty of the most flagrant forgery of 
a letter from Munny Begum, and of a letter from the Nabob 
Zetcram ul Dowlah,” and therefore he infers malice in those 
who impute anything improper to him, knowing that tho 
proof stood so. Here he asserts, that there are records be- 
fore the House of Commons, and on the Company’s proceed- 
ings and consultations, proving Nundcomar to have been 
guilty of these two forgeries. Turn over the next pagp of ’ 
]jis printed defence, and you find a very extraordinary thing. 
You would have imagined that this forgery of a letter from 
Munny Begum, which he says is recognised and proved on 
the journals, was a forgery charged by IVtunny Begum herself, 
or by somebody on her part, or some person concerned in this 
business. There is no other charge of it whatever, but ihe 
charge of "Warren Hastings himself. He wants you to dis- 
credit a man for forgery uppfi. no evidence under heaven but 
that of his own, who thinks proper, without any sort of 
authority, without any sort of reference, without any sort of 
collateral evidence, to charge a man with that very direct 
forgery. “ You are,” he says, “ well informed of the reasons 
w hich first induced me to give any space of my confidence 
to Nundcomar, wdth whose character 1 was acquainted by an 
•experience of many years. The means which ho took to 
acquire it were peculiar to himself. He sent a messenger to 
me at Madras, on the first news of juy ^pointment to this 
presidency, with pretended letters fro'm Munny Begum and 
the Zeteram ul Dowdah, the brother of the Nal^b 

Cawn, ifliled.with bitter invectives against Ma- 
homM^Heza Cawn, and of as w arm recominendations, as I 
recolleci^'of Nundcomar. 1 have been since informed by tho 
Begum that the letter which bore her sciil wail a compkte 
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forgery j and^that she was totally unacquainted with the use 
which hi^, bden made of her name, till informed of it by 
Juggut Cliund, Nundcomar’s son-in-law, who was sent to her 
expressly^to entreat her not to divulge it. Mr. Middleton, 
whom she consulted on this occasion, can attest the truth of 
’ this story.” 

3fr. Middleton is' dead, my lords. This is not the Mr. 

‘ Middleton whom your lordships lieard, and know well in this 
House, but a brother of that Mr. Middleton, who is since 
dead. Your lordships find, when we refer to the records of 
the Company for the proof of this forgeiy, that there is no 
otlier than the unsupported- assertion of Mr. Hastings him- 
self, that he was guilty of itA Now that was bad enough ; 
but then hear the rest. Mr. Hastings has charged this im- 
ha})py man, whom we must not defend, with another forgery ; 
he has charged him with a forgery of a letter from /etcram 
111 Dowlah to Mr. Hastings. Now you would imagine that 
he would have given bis own authority at least for that as- 
sertion, which he says was proved. lie goes on and says, 

“ 1 have not yet had the curiosity to inquire of the Nabob, 
Zetcram ul Dowlah, whether his letter was of the same stamp ; 
but cannot doubt it.” 

Now here he begins in this very defence, which is before 
your lordships, to charge a forgery upon the credit of Munny 
Begum, without supporting it even by his own testimony ; 
and another forgery in the name of Zeteram ul Dowlah, 
which Im’ feaid he had not even the curiosity to inquire into, 
and yet desires you at the same time to believe it to be 
proved. Good ,.God I jn what condition* do men of the first 
ebaracter, and situatm^ country stand, when we have 

here delivered to us, as a record bf the Company, Mr. Hast- 
ings’s own assertions, saying that these forgeries were 
proved, though you have, for the first, nothing but his own 
unsupported assertion, and for the second, his declaration 
only that he had not the curiosity to inquire into it. I am 
not forbidden by the •Commons to state how and on what 
slight grounds Warren Hastings charges the natives of the 
eoimtry with forgery ; neither am I ft^bidden to bring for- 
ward lihe accusation which Mr. Hastings made against Niuid- 
comar for a conspiracy, nor the event of it, nor any circum- 
stance relative to it. I shall therefore proceed in the best 
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manner I can. There was a period among the revolutions 
of philosophy, when there was an opinion, that, if a man 
lost one limb or organ, the strength of that hich was lost 
retired into what was left. My lords, if w^e are straitened 
in this, then our vigour will be redoubled in the rest ; and 
we shall use it with double force. * If the top and point of 
the sword is broken off, we shall take the hilt in our hand, 
and fight with whatever remains of the weapon against] 
bribery, corruption, and peculation ; and we shall use double ^ 
diligence under any restraint which the wisdom of the Com- ^ 
mons may lay upon us, or j^our lordships* wisdom may oblige/ 
us to submit to. 

Having gone through this business, and shown in what 
manner 1 am restrained, where I am not to repel Mr. Hast- 
ings’s defence, and where I am left at large to do it, I shall 
submit to the strict injunction with the utmost possible hu- 
mility, and enjoy the liberty which is left to me, with 
vigour, with propriety, and with discretion, I trust. 

My lords, when the circumstance happened which has 
given occasion to the long parenthesis oy which iny dis- 
course has been interrupted, I remember T was beginning to 
open to your lordships the second period of Mr. Hast'ugs’s 
scheme and system of bribery. My lords, his bribery is so 
extensive, and has had such a variety in it, that it must be 
distinguished not only with regard to its kind, but must bo 
likewise distinguished according to the periods of bribery 
and the opochas of peculation committed by him. In the 
first of those periods we shall prove to your lordships, I be- 
lieve, without the ^ids that we hoped for (your lordships 
allowing, as I trust you w^ill do, a good deal for our situation), 
we shall be able, I say, to prove that Mr. Hastings took as 
a bribe, for appointing Munny Begum, three lacks and a 
half of rupees ; we shall prove the taking at the same time 
the riijeshye bribes. Mr. Hastings at that time followxd 
bribery in a natural manner : he took a bribe, he took it as 
large as he could ; he concealed it as" well as he could, and 
he got out of it by artifice or boldness, by use of trick or 
use of power, just a& he was enabled : he acted like a wild 
natural man, void of ^instruction, discipline, and art. • 

The second period opened another system of bribery. 
About this time he began to think (from what communica- 
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tion your lordships may guess) of other means, by which, 
when he could no longer conceal any bribe that he had re- 
ceived, he not* only might exempt himself from the charge 
and the punishment of guilt, but might convert it into a kind 
of merit, and instead of a breaker of laws, a violator of his 
trust, a receiver of scandalous bribes, a peculator of the first 
magnitude, might make himself to be considered as a great, 
distinguishing, eminent financier, a collector of revenue in 
new and extraordinary ways; and that we should thus at 
once praise his diligence, industry, and ingenuity. The 
scheme he set on foot was this : be pretended that the Com- 
pany could not exist upon principles of strict justice (for so 
he expresses it), and that their afiairs, in many cases, could 
not be so well accommodated by a regular revenue as by 
privately taking money, which was to be applied to their 
service by the person who took it at his discretion. This 
was the principle he laid down. It would hardly be be- 
lieved, I imagine, unless strong proof appeared, that any man 
could be so daring as to hold up such a resource to a regu- 
lar government, which had three millions of known, avow^ed, 
a great part of it territorial, revenue. But it is necessary, 
it seems, to piece out the lion’s skin with a fox’s tail; 
to tack on a little piece of bribery and a little piece of 
peculation, in order to help out the resources of a great and 
flourishing state ; that they sliould have in the knavery of 
their servants, in the breach^ of their laws, and in the entire 
defiance of their covenants, a real resource applicable to 
their necessities ; of which they were not to judge, but the 
persons who were to take the bribes*' and that the bribes 
thus taken w ere, by a mental reservation, a private intention 
in the mind of tlic taker, unknown to the giver, to be some 
time or other, in some way or other, applied to the public 
service. The taking such bribes was to become a justifiable 
act, in consequence of that reservation in the mind of tlie 
person who took them, and he was not to be called to account 
for them in any otbdi* way than as he thought fit. 

My lords, an act of parliament passed in the year 1773, the 
whole drift of which, I may say, was to prevent bribery, 
peciflation, and extortion in the Company’s servants ; and the 
act was penned, I think, with as much strictness and rigour 
as ever act was penned. The twenty-fourth clause of chap. 
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G3, 13 Geo. III., has the follo’wing enactment : And be it 
further enacted b}^ the authority aforesaid, that from and after 
the 1st day of August, 1774, no person holding or exer- 
cising any civil or military office under the crown, oi* the said 
United Company in the East Indies, shall accept, receive, or 
take directly or indirectly, by himself, or any other person or 
persons on his behalf, or for his use or benefit, of and from 
any of the Indian princes or powers, or their ministers or 
agents (or any of the natives of Asia), any present, gift, do- 
nation, gratuity, or reward, pecuniary or otherwise, upon any 
account, or on any pretence whatsoever ; or any promise or 
engagement for any present, gift, donation, gratuity, or 
reward; and if any person, holding or exercising any such 
civil or military office, shall be guilty of any such olfence, and 
shall be thereof legally convicted,” &c. &c. 

It then imposes the penalties, and your lordships see that 
human wisdom cannot pen an act more strongly directed 
against taking bribes upon any pretence whatever. This act 
of parliament was in ailirmance of the covenant entered into 
by the servants of the Company, and of the explicit orders 
of the Company, which forbid any person whatever in trust — 
“ directly or indirectly, to accept, take, or receive, or agree 
to accept, take, or receive, any gift, reward, gratuity, allow- 
ance, donation, or compensation, in money, effects, jewels, or 
otherwise howsoever, from and of the Indian princes, sove- 
reigns, squbahs, or mabobs, or ^ny of their ministers, ser- 
vants, or agents, exceeding the value of 4000 rupees, &c. 
&c. 

“And that he, tlie'feaid Warren Hastings, shall and will 
convey, assign, and make over to the said United Company, 
for their sole and proper use and benefit, all and every such 
gifts, rew^ards, gratuities, allowances, donations, or compens- 
ations wdiatsoever, which, contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of these presents, diall come into the hands, posses- 
sion, or pow'er of the ^aid Warren Hastings, or any other 
person or persons in trust for him or for iiis use.” 

The nature of the covenant, the act of parliament, and 
the Company’s orders ore clear. First, they have not for- 
bidden their Governor- General, nor any of their governors, 
to take and accept from the princes of the country, openly 
and publicly for their use, any territories, lands, sums of 
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money, or other donations, which may bo offered in conse- 
quence of treaty or otherwise. It was necessary fo distin- 
guish this from every other species of acceptance, because 
many occasions occurred, in which fines were paid to the 
Company in consequence of treaties ; and it was necessary 
to authorize the receipt of the same in the Company’s trea- 
sury, as an open and known proceeding. It was never 
dreamed that tliis should justify the taking of bribes pri- 
vately and clandestinely by the Governor, or any other ser- 
vant of the Company, for the purpose of its future application 
to the Company’s use. It is declared that all such bribes 
and money received sliould be the property of the Company. 
And why ? As a means of recovering them out of the cor- 
rupt hands tluit had taken tliem ; and tlierefore this was not 
a license for bribery, but a prohibitory and penal clauses, pro- 
viding the means of coercion, and making the prohibition 
stronger. Now Mr. Hastings has found out that this very 
coercive clause, wdiicli was made in order to enable liis 
superiors to g(‘t at him and punish him for bribery, is a li- 
cense for him to receive bribes. He is not only a practitioner 
of bribery, but a prohissor, a doctor upon the subject. His 
opinion is, that he might take presents or bribes to him^ielf ; 
he considers the penal clause which the Company attached 
to their proliihition, and by which all such bribes are con- 
structively declared to be theirs, in order to recover them out 
of his hands, avS*a license to jreceive bribes, to extort money, 
and he goes with the very prohibition in his hand, the very 
means by which he w^as to be restrained, to exercise an un- 
limited bribery, peculation, and extortion, over the unhappy 
natives of the country. 

The moment he finds that the Company has got a scent of 
any one of his bribes, he comes forw^ard and says. To be sure, 
I took it as a bribe : J admit the party gave me it as a bribe : 
1 concealed it for a time, because I thought it was for the 
interest of the Company to conceal it : but I had a secret in- 
tention in my own ‘mind of applying it to their service: 
you shall have it; hut you shall have it as I please, and 
when I please ; and this bribe becomes sanctified the moment 
I thfnk fit to am)ly it to your servico. Now, can it be sup- 
posed that the India Company or that the act of parliament 
meant, by declaring that the property taken by a corrupt 
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servant, contrary to the true intent of his covenant, was 
theirs, to give a license to take such property ; and that one 
mode of obtaining a revenue was by the breach of the very 
covenants which were meant to prevent extortion, pecula- 
tion, and corruption ? What sort of body is the In^a Com- 
pany, which, coming to the verge of bankruptcy by tlie rob- 
bery of half the world, is afterwards to subsist upon the 
alms of peculation and bribery, to have its strength recruited 
by the violation of the covenants imposed upon its own ser- 
vants ? It is an odd sort of body to be so fed and so sup- 
ported. This new constitution of revenue that he has 
made is indeed a very singular contrivance. It is a revenue 
to be collected by any officer of the Company (for they are 
all alike forbidden, and all alike permitted), to be col- 
lected by any person, from any person, at any time, in any 

n ortion, by any means, and in any way he pleases ; and 
e accounted for, or not to be accounted for, at the 
pleasure of the collector ; and, if applied to their use, to be 
applied at his discretion, and not at the discretion of his em- 
ployers. I will venture to say, that such a system of reve- 
nue never was before thought of. The next part is an 
exchequer, which he has formed, corresponding with it. 
You will find the board of exchequer made up of officers 
ostensibly in the Company’s service, of their public account* 
ant and public treasurer, whom Mr. Hastings uses as an 
accountant and treasurer of bribes, accountable not to the 
Company, but to himself, acting in no public manner, and 
never acting but upon his requisition, concealing all his frauds 
and artifices to prevent detection and discovery. In short, 
it is an exchequer, in 'which, if I may be permitted to repeat 
the words I made use of on a former occasion, extort ion i^ 
the assessor^ in which fraud^is the treasurer, conluslon 
accountant, offimonjbhe Yememl^jKerr, ^ these are not 

mere wordS^T will exemplf^ ds T^giTlhrough the detail ; I 
will show you that every one' of the things I have stated 
are truths, in fact, and that these men are bound, by the con- 
dition of their recognised fidelity to Mr. Hastings, to keep back 
his secrets, to change the» accounts, to alter the items, to make 
him debtor or cre<^or at pleasure; and by thal^means to throw 
the whole system-' of the Company’s accounts into confusion. 
I have sho\5liF the Impossibility of the Company’s having 
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intended to authorize such a revenue, much less such a con- 
stitution of it as Mr. Hastings has drawn from the very 
prohibitions of bribery, and such an exchequer* as ho* has 
formed upon the principles I have stated. You will not dis- 
honour the legislature or the Companj^, be it what it may, by 
thinking that either of them could give any sanction to it. 
Indeed you will not think that such a device could ever enter 
into the’ head of any rational man. You are then to judge, 
whether it is not a device to cover guilt, to prevent detection 
by destroying the means of it : and at the same time your 
lordships will judge whether the evidence' we bring you to 
prove that revenue is a mere pretext, bo not stronger than 
the strange absurd reasons which he has produced for forming 
this new plan of an exchequer of bribery. 

My lords, I am now going to read to you a letter, in 
which Mr. Hastings declares his opinion upon the oj^eration 
of the act which he now has found the means, as he thinks, of 
evading. My lords, I will tell you, to save you a good deal 
of reading, that there was ceriain prize money given by 
Shuja ul Dowlah to a body of the Company’s troops, serving 
in the field; that this prize money was to bo distributed 
among them ; but upon application being made to Mr. Hast- 
ings for his opinion and sanction in the distribution, Mr. 
Hastings at first seemed inclined to give way to it, but after- 
wards, upon reading and considering the act of parliament 
before he allowed the soldiery to receive this public dona- 
tion, he thus describes his opinion of the operation of the act. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Hastings to Colonel Cham- 
pion, 31st August, 1774. — Upon a ftforence to the new act 
of parliament, I was much disappointed and sorry to find 
that our intentions were entirely defeated by a clause in the 
act (to be in force after the Ist of August, 1774), which di- 
vests us of the power to grant, and expressly prohibits the 
army to receive, the Nabob’s intended donation. Agreeable 
to the positive sense of this clause, notwithstanding it is ex- 
pressed individually, there is not a doubt but the army is in- 
cluded, with all other persons, in the prohibition from receiv- 
ing presents or donations ; a confirmation of which is, that 
in 4he clause qf exceptions, w^herein ‘ counsellors at law, phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and chaplains, are permitted to receive the* 
fees annexed to their profession,’ no mention whatever is 
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made of any latitude given to the army, or any circumstances 
wherein it would be allowable for them to receive presents. 
. . , This unlucky discovery of an exclusion by act of par- 

liament, which admits of no abatement or evasion whereve;* 
its authority extends, j^enders a revisal of our proceedings 
necessary, and leaves no option to our decision ; it is not like 
the ordinances of the court of directors, where a favourable 
construction may be put, and some room is left for the inter- 
position of the authority vested in ourselves, but positive 
and decisive, admitting neither of refinement, nor miscon- 
struction. I should bo happy if, in this instance, a method 
could be devised of setting the act aside, which I should most 
willingly embrace : but, in my opinion, an opposition would 
be to incur the penalty.” 

Your lordships see, Mr. Hastings considered this act to be 
a most unlucky discovery : indeed, as long as it remained in 
force, it would have been unlucky for him, because it would 
have destroyed one of the principal sources of his illegal pro- 
fits. Why does he consider it unlucky P Because it admits 
of no reservation, no exception, no refinement whatever, but 
is clear, positive, decisive. Now, in what case was it that 
Mr. Hastings made this determination ? In the case of a 
donation, publicly offered to an army serving in the field by 
a prince, then independent of the Company. If ever there 
was a circumstance in which any refinement, any favourable 
construction of the act, could be used, it was in favour of a 
body of men serving in the field, fighting for their country, 
spilling their blood for it, suffering all the inconveniences of 
that climate. It was undoubtedly voluntarily offered to them 
by the party, in the height of victory, and enriched by the 
plunder of whole provinces. 1 believe your lordships will 
'agree with me, tliat, if any relaxation, any evasion of an act 
of parliament, could be allowed, if the intention of the legis- 
lature could for a moment be trifled jvith, or supposed for a 
moment doubtful, it was in this instance ; and yet, upon the 
rigour of the act, Mr: Hastings refuses that army the price 
of their blood, money won solely, almost, by their arms, for 
a prince who had acquired millions by their bravery, fidelity, 
and sufferings. This was the case in which Mr. Hastijigs 
•refused a public donation to the army, and fr8m that day to 
this they have never received it. 
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If the receipt of this public donation could be thus forbid- 
den, whence has Mr. Hastings since learned that he may pri- 
vately take money, and take it not only from princes,’ and 
persons in power, and abounding in wealth, but, as we shall 
prove, from persons in a comparative degree of penury and 
distress ? That he could take it from persons in office and 
trust, whose power gave them the means of ruining the peo- 
ple for the purpose of enabling themselves to pay it ? Con- 
sider in what a situation the Company must be, if the Go- 
vernor-General can form such a secret exchequer of direct 
bribes given eo nomine as bribes^ and accepted as such by the 
parties concerned in the transaction, to be discovered only 
by himself, and with only the inward reservation that I have 
spoken of. 

In the first place, if Mr. Hastings should die* "without 
having made a discovery of all his bribes, or if any other 
servant of the Company should imitate his example, without 
his heroic good intentions, in doing snob villanous acts ; 
how is the Company to recover the bribe money ? The re- 
ceivers need not divulge it till they think fit, and the mo- 
ment an informer comes, that informer is ruined. He comes, 
for instance, to the Governor-General and council, and charges, 
say not Mr. Hastings, but the head of the board of revenue, 
with receiving a bribe. Eeceive a bribe ! So 1 did ; but 
it was with an intention of applying it to the Company’s 
service. There I nick th^ informer ; I am beforehand with 
him : the bribe is sanctified by my inward Jesuitical intention. 
I will make a merit of it with the Company. 1 have received 
£40,000 as a bribe ; there it is fof you ; I am acquitted ; 

I am a meritorious servant ; let the informer go and seek his 
remedy as he can. Now if an informer is once instruct cd 
that a person who’ receives bribes can turn them into inerif, 
and take away his action from him, do you think that you 
ever will or can discover any one bribe ? But what is still 
worse, by this method disclose but one bribe and you secure 
all the rest that ydu possibly can receive upon any occasion. 
Por instance, strong report prevails that a bribe of £40,000 
has been given, and the receiver eiqiects that information will 
btf laid against him. He acknowledges that he has received 
a bribe of £40,000, but says that it was for the service of the 
Company, and that it is carried to their account. And thus 
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by stating, that he has taken some money which he has ac- 
counted for, but concealing from whom that money came, 
which is exactly Mr. Hastings’s case, if at last an informa- 
tion should bo laid before tho Company of a specific bribe hav- 
ing been received of £40,000, it is said by the receiver. Lord ! 
this is the £4i0,000 1 told you of: it ife broken into fragments, 
paid by instalments j and you have taken it and put it into 
your own coffers. 

Again, suppose him to take it through the hand of an agent 
such as Grunga Govin Sing ; and that this agent, who, as we 
have lately discovered, out of a bribe of £40,000, which Mr. 
Hastings was to have received, kept back half of it, falls into 
their debt like him ; I desire to know what the Company 
can do in such a case ? Gunga Govin Sing has entered into 
no covenants with the Company. There is no trace of his 
having this money, except what Mr. Hastings chooses to tell. 
If he is called upon to refund it to the Company, he may say 
ho never received* it ; that he was never ordered to extort this 
money from the people ; or if he was under any covenant not 
to take money, he may set up this defence, 1 am forbidden 
to receive money ; and 1 will not make a declaration which 
will subject me to penalties : or he may say in India before 
the supreme court, I have paid the bribe all to Mr. Hastings : 
and then there must be a bill and suit there, a bill and suit 
here, and by that means, having one party on one side of the 
water and the other party on the other, the Company may 
never come to a discovery of it. And that in fact this is the 
way in which one of his great bribe agents has acted, I shall 
prove to your lordships*<by evidence. 

Mr. Hostings had squeezed out of a miserable country a 
bribe of £40,000, of which he was enabled to bring to the 
kccount of the Company only £20,000, and of which we 
should not even have known tho existence, if the inquiries, 
pursued with great diligence by the House of Commons, had 
not extorted the discovery ; and even now that we know the 
fact, we can never get at the money; 'the Company can 
never receive it ; and before the House had squeezed out of 
him that some such money had been received, he never once 
told the court of directors that his black bribe agent, whem 
he recommended to their service, had cheated both them and 
him of £20,000 out of the fund of the bribe revenue. If it 
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be asked, where is the record of this ? Becord there is' none. 
In what office is it entered ? It is entered in no office ; it is 
mentioned as privately received for the Company’s benefit ; 
and you shall now further see what a charming office of re- 
ceipt and account this new exchequer of Mr. Hastings’s is. 

For there is another and a more serious circumstance at- 
tending this business. Every one knows, that by the law 
of this, and, I believe, of every country, any money which is 
taken illegally from any person, as every bribe or sum of 
money extorted or paid without consideration is, belongs to 
the person who paid it, and he may bring his action for it, 
and recover it. Then, see how •the Company stands : the 
Company receives a bribe of £40,000 by Mr. Hastings ; it is 
carried to its account ; it turns bribery into a revenue ; it 
sanctifies it. In the mean time, the man from whom this 
money is illegally taken sues Mr. Hastings. Must not he 
recover of Mr. Hastings ? Then, if so, must not Mr. Hast- 
ings recover it again from the Company ? The Company 
undoubtedly is answerable for it. And here is a revenue, 
which every man who has paid it may drag out of the trea- 
sury again. Mr. Hastings’s donations of his bribes to the 
treasury are liable to be tom from it at pleasure by every 
man who gives the money. First, it may be torn from him 
who receives it, and then he may recover it from the trea- 
sury, to which he has given it. 

But admitting that the taking of bribes can be sanctified 
by their becoming the property of the Company, it may still 
be asked, for what end and purpose^as the Company cove- 
nanted with Mr. Hastings that mon^. taken extorsively shall 
belong to the Company ? Is it, that satisfaction and repara- 
tion may be awarded against the said Warren Hastings, to 
tlie said Company, for their own benefit ? No, it is for the 
benefit of the injured persons ; and it is to be carried to the 
Company’s account, “ but in trust, nevertheless, and to .the 
intent that the said Company may and do render and pay 
over the monies received or recovered by them to the par- 
ties injured or defrauded, which the said Company accord- 
ingly hereby agree and covenant to do.” Now here is a 
rcijpnue to be received by Mr. Has’fings for the Company’s 
use, applied, at his discretion, to that use, and which the 
Company has previously covenanted to restore to the per- 
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sons that are injured and damaged. This is revenue which 
is to he tom away by the action of any person ; a revenue 
which they must return back to the person complaining, as 
they in justice ought to do ; for no nation ever avowed mak- 
ing a revenue out of bribery and peculation. They are, 
then, to restore it .back again. But how can they restore 
it ? Mr. Hastings has applied it : he has given it in pre- 
sents to princes, laid it out in budgerows, in pen, ink, and 
wax; in salaries to secretaries; he has laid it out just in 
any way he pleased ; and the India Company, wlio have co- 
venanted to restore all this money to the persons from whom 
it came, are deprived of aH means of performing so just a 
duty. Therefore I dismiss the idea that any man so acting 
could have had a good intentiop in his mind : the supposition 
is too w^eak, senseless, and absurd. It was only in a desper- 
ate cause that he made a desperate attempt ; for we snail 
prove tliat he never made a disclosure w ithout thinking that 
a discovery had been previously made, or was likely to bo 
made, together with an exposure of all the circumstances of 
his wicked and abominable concealment. 

Ton will sec the history of this new scheme of bribery, 
by which Mr. Hastings contrived, by avowing some bri]?es, 
to cover others, attempted to outface his delinquency, and, if 
possible, to reconcile a weak breach of the laws with a sort 
of spirited observance of them, and to become infamous for 
the good of his country. 

The first appearance of this practice of bribery was in a 
letter of the 29th of jHOvember, 1780. The cause whicli 
led to the discovery 4ras a dispute between him and Mr. 
Francis at the board, in consequence of a very handsome 
offer made by Mr. Hastings to the board relative to a measure 
proposed by him, to which he found one objection to be the“ 
money that it would cost. He made the most generous and 
handsome offer, as it stands upon record, that perhaps any 
man ever made, namely, that he would defray the expense 
out of his own private cash, and that he had deposited with 
the treasurer tvvo lacks of rupees. This was in June, 1780, 
and Mr. Franciii soon after returned to Europe. I need not 
inform your lordships, that Mr. Hastings had, before this 
time, been charged with bribery and peculation by General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis. He suspected 
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that Mr. Francis, then going to Europe, would confirm this 
charge by the subpieious nature and circumstances of this 
generous offer ; and this suspicion was increased by ‘the c6n- 
nexion which he supposed, and which we can prove he 
thought, Mr. Francis had with Cheit Sing. Apprehending, 
therefore, that he might discover and bring the bribe to light 
some way or other, he resolved to anticipate any such dis* 
covery by declaring, upon the 29fh of November, that this 
money was not his own. I will mention to your lordships 
hereafter the circumstances of this money. He says, “ My 
present reason for adverting to my conduct,” that is, his oflbr 
of two lacks of rupees out of hiS own private cash for the 
Company’s service, upon the 26th of June, 1780, “on the 
occasion I have mentioned, is to obviate the false conclusions 
or proposed misrepresentations which may be made of it^ 
cither as an artifice of ostentation, or as the effect of corrupt 
influence, by assuring you, that the money, by whatever 
means it came into your possession, was not my own ; that 
I had myself no right to it, nor would or could have received 
it, but for the occasion, which prompted me to avail myself 
of the accidental means w^hich were at that instant afforded 
ihe^f accepting and converting it to the property and use of 
theCompany : and with this brief apology I shall dismiss the 
subject.” 

My lords, you see what an account Mr. Hastings has given 
of some obscure transaction, by which he contradicts the 
record ; for, on the 26th of June, he generously, nobly, full 
of enthusiasm for their service, offers the Company money 
of his own. On the 29th of November he tells the court 
of directors, that the money he offereTJ on the former day 
was not his own ; that his assertion was totally false, that 
the money was not his ; that he had no right to receive it ; 
and that he would not have received it, but for the occasion, 
which prompted him to §vail himself of the accidental means 
which at that instant offered. 

Such is the accouiit sent by their Governor in India, act- 
ing as an accountant to the Company — a Company with 
whom everything is matter of accoigat. He tells them, in- 
dee(^ that the sum he had offered was not bis own ; that he 
had no right to it ; and that he w^ould not have taken it, if 
he had not been greatly tempted by the occasion ; but he 
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never tells them by what means he came at it, the person 
from whom he received if, the occasion upon, which he re- 
ceived it (whether justifiable or not),- or any one circum- 
stance under heaven relative to it. This is a very extraor- 
dinary account to give to the public of a sum, whicli we find 
to be somewhere above £20,000, taken by Mr. Hastings in 
some way or other. He set the Company blindly groping in 
the dark by the very pretended light, the ignis fatuns, which 
he held out to them ; for at that time all was in the dark 
and in a cloud ; and this is what Mr. Hastings calls inform- 
ation communicated to the Company on the subject of these 
bribes. 

You have heard of obscurity illustrated by a further ob- 
scurity : ohscurum per ohscurius. He continues to tell them, 
“ Something of affinity to this anecdote may appear in tho 
first aspect of another transaction, which I shall proceed to 
relate, and of which it is more immediately my duty to in- 
form you.” He then tells them that he had contrived to 
give a sum of money to the Kajah of Berar, and the account 
he gives of that proceeding is this : “We had neither money 
to spare, nor, in the apparent state of that government in its 
I’elation to ours, would it have been either prudent or cori- 
sistent with our public credit to have afforded it. It was, 
nevertheless, my decided opinion that some aid should be 
given, not less as a necessary relief than as an indication 
of confidence, and ^ return for the many instances of sub- 
stantial kindnesses which we had, within the course of the 
two last years, experi^ced from the government of Berar. 
I had an assurance, twat such a proposal would receive the 
acquiescence of the ^^>oard ; but I knew that it would not pass 
without opposition, and it would have become public, which 
might have defeated its purpose. Convinced of the necessity 
of the expedient, and assured of the sincerity of the govern- 
ment of Berar from evidences of stronger proof to me than 
I could make them appear to the other members of tho 
bopd, I resolved to adopt it, and take •the entire responsi- 
bility of it upon myself. In this mode a less considerable 
sum would BujOStce. I ;J^ccordingly caused three lacks of ru- 
pees to be delivered to the minister of the Eajah of !^erar, 
resident in Calcutta. He has transmitted it to Cultac. 
Two-thirds of this sum 1 have raised by my own credit, and 
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shall charge it in my official accounts. The other third I 
have supplied from the cash in my hands belonging to the 
honourable Company.” 

Your lordships see in this business anotlier mode which 
he has of accounting with the Company, and informing them 
of his bribe. He b^gins»his account of this transaction by 
saying, that it has something of affinity to the last anecdote, 
meaning the account of the first bribe. An anecdote is made 
a head of an account, and this, I believe, is what none of 
your lordships ever have heard of before, and I believe it is 
yet to be learned in this commercial nation, a nation of ac- 
curate commercial account. The account he gives of the 
first is an anecdote ; and wliat is his account of the second P 
A relation of an anecdote : not a near relation, but something 
of affinity; a remote relation, cousin three or four times 
removed, of the half blood, or something of that kind, to this 
anecdote ; and he never tells them any circumstance of it 
whatever of any kind, but that it has some affinity to the 
former anecdote. But, my lords, the ihing which comes to 
some degree of clearness is this, that ho did give money to 
the Eajah of Berar, and your lordships will be so good as to 
advert carefully to the proportions in which he gave it. He 
did give him two lacks of rupees of money raised by his 
own credit, his own money ; and the third he advanced out 
of the Company’s money in his hands. He might have taken 
the Company’s money undoubtedly, fairly, openlv, and held 
it in his hands for a hundref purposes, and therefore he does 
not tell them that even that thirdVas money he had ob- 
tained by bribery and corruption. ; he says it is money 
of the Company’s which he had in mip hand ; so that you 
must get through a long train of construction before you 
ascertain that this sum was what it turns out to be, a bribe 
which he retained for the Company. Your lordships >vj 11 
please to observe, as I proceed, the nature of this pretended 
generosity in Mr. Hastings. He is always generous in the 
same way. As he pffered the whole of his first bribe as his 
own money, and afterwards acknowledged that no part of it 
was his own ; so he is now generous again in this latter 
trayaction, in which, however, he shows that he is neither 
generous nor just. He took the first money without right ; 
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and he did not apply it to the very service for which it was 

5 retended to be taken. He then tells you of another anec- 
ote, which he says has an affinity to that anecdote, and here 
he is generous again. In the first ho appears to be generous 
and just, because he appears to give his bwn money, which he 
had a right to dispofe of ; then he tells you he is neither 
generous nor just ; for he had taken money he had no right 
to, and did not apply it to the service for which he pretended 
to have received it. And now he is generous again, because 
he gives two lacks of his own money, and just, because he 
gives one lack which belonged to the Company ; but there 
is not an idea suggested from whom he took it. 

But to proceed, my lords ; in this letter he tells you he 
had given two-thirds his own money and onc-third the Com- 
pany’s money. So it stood upon the 29th of November, 
1780. On the 5th of January following we see the business 
take a totally different turn; and then Mr. Hastings calls 
for three Company’s bonds, upon two different securities, 
antedated to the first and second of October, for the three 
lacks, which he before told them was two-thirds his own 
money and one-third the Company’s. He now declares the 
whole of it to bo his own, and he thus applies by letter to 
the board, of which he himself was a majority. “ Honour- 
able Sir and Sirs, Having had occasion to disburse the sum 
of three lacks of sicca rupees on account of secret services, 
which having been advanced from my own private cash, I 
request that the same miay be repaid to me in the following 
manner. a ' 

“ A bond to be grafted me upon the terms of the second 
loan, blearing date fro^Q 1 October, for one lack of sicca rupees. 

“ A bond to be granted me upon the terms of the first loan, 
bearing date from 1 October, for one lack of sicca rupees. 

“ A Dond to be granted me upon the terms of the first 
loan, bearing date from the 2nd October, for one lack of sicca 
rupees.” Here are two accounts, one of which must be 
directly and flatly false ; for be could nqt have given two- 
thirds his own, and have supplied the other third from money 
of the Company’s, and at the same time have advanced the 
whole as his own. He here goes the full length of the fraud ; 
ho declares that l;t is all his own, so much his own that he 
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does not trust the Company with it, and actually takes their 
bonds as a security for it, bearing an interest to he paid to 
him when he tliinks proper. 

Thus it remained from the 5th of January, 1781, till the 
16th of December, 1782S, when this business takes another 
turn ; and in a letter of his to the Cempany these bonds be- 
come all their own. All the money advanced is now, all of 
it, the Company's money. First he says, two-thirds were 
his own : next, that the whole is his own : and the third ac- 
count is that the whole is the Company's, and he will account 
to tlieui for it. 

I^Tow lie has accompanied this account with another very 
curious one. For when you come to look into the particu- 
lars of it, you will find there are three bonds declared to be 
the Company’s bonds, and which refer to the former trans- 
actions, namely, the money for which be had taken the bonds : 
but when you come to look at the numbers of them, you will 
find that one of the three bonds which he had taken as his 
own disappears ; and another bond of another date and for 
a much larger sum is substituted in its place, of which he had 
never mentioned anything whatever. — So that taking his first 
actount,.that two-t birds is his own money ; then that it is all 
his own ; in the third that it is all the Company’s money ; by a 
fourth account, given in a paper describing the three bonds, 
you will find that there is one lack which he does not account 
for, but substitutes in its place a bond^before taken as his 
own. He sinks and suppresses one bond, he gives two 
bonds to the Company, and to supply the want of the third, 
which he suppresses, he brings forw^d a bond for another 
sum, of another date, which he had never mentioned before. 
Here then you have four difterent accounts : if any one of 
them is true, every one of the other three is totally false. 
Such a system of cogging, such a system of fraud, such a 
system of prevarication, Buch a system of falsehood, never was, 
I believe, before exhibited in th# world. 

In the first plaCeJ why did he take bonds at all from the 
Company for the money that was their own ? I must be cau- 
tious how I charge a legal crime. 5 will not charge it to be 
forgery to take a bond from the Company for money which 
was their own. He vras employed to make out bonds for the 
Qompany, to raise money on their credit. He pretends he 
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lent them a sum of money which was not his to lend ; but 
he gives their own money to them as his own, and takes a se- 
curity for it. T will not say that it is a forgery, but I am 
sure it is an offence as grievous, because it is as much a cheat 
as a forgery, with this addition to it, fhat the person so cheat- 
ing is in a trust ; he violates that trust, and, in so doing, he 
defrauds and falsifies the whole system of the Company’s ac- 
counts. 

I have only to show what his own explanation of all these 
actions was ; because it supersedes all observation of mine. 
Hear what prevaricating guilt says for the falsehood and 
delusion which had been used to cover it, and see how he 
plunges deeper and deeper upon every occasion. This explan- 
ation arose out of another memorable bribe, which I must 
now beg leave to state to your lordships. 

About the time of the receipt of the former bribes, good 
fortune, as good things seldom come singly, is kind to him ; 
and when he went up, and had nearly ruined the Company’s 
affairs in Cade and Benares, he received a present of £100,000 
sterling, or thereabouts. Ho received bills for it in Sep- 
tember, 1781 : and he gives the Company an account of it in 
January, 1782. B-emark in what manner the account of tiiis 
money was given, and the purposes for which he intends to 
apply it. He says, in this letter, “ I received the offer of a 
considerable sum of money, both on the Nabob’s part and 
that of his ministers, as a present to myself, not to the Com- 
pany ; I accepted it without hesitation, and gladly, being en- 
tirely destitute both means and credit, whether for your 
service or the relief of my own necessities.” My lords, upon 
this you shall hear a comment, made by some abler persons 
than me. This donation was not made in species, but in bills 
upon the house of Goupaul Doss, who was then a prisoner in 
^ the hands of Cheit Sing. After mentioning that he took 
this present for the Company, and for their exigencies, and 
partly for his own necessities, and in consequence of the dis- 
tress of both, he desires the Company, in the moment of tliis 
their greatest distress, to award it to him, and therefore he 
ends, “ If you should adjlidge the deposit to me, I shall con- 
sider it as the most honourable approbation and reward o^my 
labours ; arid I wish to owe my lortune to your bounty, I 
am now in the fiftieth year of my life ; I have passed thirty- 
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one years in the service of the Company, and tlie greatest 
part of that time in employments of the highest trust. — 
My conscience allows me boldly to claim the merit of zeal and 
integrity ; nor has fortune been unpropitious to their exer- 
tions. To these qualities I bound my pretensions. 1 shall 
not repine, if you shall deem otherwise of my services ; nor 
ought your decision, however it may disappoint my hope of 
a retreat adequate to the consequence and elevation of the 
office which I now possess, to lessen my gratitude for having 
been so long permitted to hold it, since it has at least en- 
abled me to lay up a provision, with which I can be contented 
in a more humble station.’* • 

And here your lordships will bo pleased incidentally to 
remark the circumstance of his condition of life and his for- 
tune, to which he appeals, and upon account of which he 
desires this money. Your lordships wdll remember that, in 
1773, he said (and this I stated to you from himself) that, 
if lie held his tlicii office for a very few years, he should bo 
enabled to lay by an ample provision for his retreat. About 
nine }ears after that time, namely, in the month of January, 
1782, ho finds himself rather pinched with w^ant, but, how- 
ever, not in so bad a way but that the holding of his office 
had enabled him to lay up a provision with which he could 
be contented in a more humble station. lie wishes to have 
affluence ; he wishes to have dignity ; he wishes to have 
conscq^uence and rank, but allows that he has competence. 

Your lordships will see afterwards bow miserably his hopes 
were disappointed ; for the court of directors, receiving this 
letter from Mr. Hastings, did declare that they could not 
give it to him, because the act had ordered that no fees of 
office, perquisites, emoluments, oi' advantages whatsoever, 
should be accepted, received, or taken by such Governor- 
Genera} and council, or any of them, in any manner, or on 
any account or pretence whatsoever:** and as the same act 
further directs, “that no Governor- General or any of the 
council shall directly take, accept, or receive, of or from any 
person or persons, in any manner, or on any account whatso- 
ever, any present, gift, donation, gratuity, or reward, pccuni- 
ary#or otherwise, or any promise or engagement for any pre- 
sent, gift, donation, gratuity, or reward,*’ we cannot, were ‘ 
so inclined, decree the amount of this present to the 
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Governor- Greneral. And it is further enacted, '^that any 
such present, gift, gratuity, donation, or reward, accepted, 
taken, or received, shall be deemed and construed to have 
been received to and for the sole use of the Company.’* And 
therefore they resolved, most unjustly and most wickedly, 
to keep it to themselves. The act made it in the first in- 
stance the property of the Company, and they would not give 
it him. And one should think this, with his own former 
construction of the act, would have made him cautious of 
taking bribes. You have seen what weight it had with him 
to stop the course of bribes, which he was in such a career 
of taking in every place and with both hands. 

Tour lordships have now before you this £100,000, dis- 
closed in a letter from Patna, dated the 20th January, 1782. 
You find mystery and concealment in every one of Mr. Hast- 
ings’s discoveries; for, which is a curious part of it, this 
letter was not sent to the court of directors, in their packc't, 
regularly, but transmitted by Major Fairfax, one of his agents, 
to Major Scott, another of his agents, to be delivered to the 
Company. Whjr was this done ? Your lordships will judge, 
from that circuitous mode of transmission, whether he did 
not thereby intend to leave some discretion in his agents to 
divulge it or not. We are told he did not ; but your lord- 
ships will believe that or not, according to the nature of the 
fact. If he had been anxious to make this discovery to 
the directors, the ijegular way^would have been to send hi^ 
letter to the directors iiijmediately, in the packet ; but he sent 
it in a box to an agent ; and that agent, upon due dis(;re- 
tion, conveyed it to tjie court of directors. Here, however, 
he tells you nothing about the persons from whom he re- 
ceived this money, any more than he had done respecting the 
two former sums. 

On the second of May following the date of this Patpa 
letter, he came down to Calcutta with a mind, as he himself 
describes it, greatly agitated. All his hope of plundering 
Benares had totally failed. The produce of the robbing of 
the Begums, in the manner your lordships have heard, was 
all dissipated to pay the arrears of the armies ; there was 
no fund left. He felt himself agitated and full of dn?ad, 
knowing that he had been threatened with having his place 
taken from him several times ; and that he might be called 
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home to render an account. He had heard that inquiries 
had begun in a menacing form in parliament ; and tliough at 
that time Bengal was not struck at, there was a charge of 
bribery and peculation brought against the Grovernor of Ma- 
dras. With this dread, ^with a mind full of anxiety and per- 
turbation, he writes a letter, as he pretends, on the 22iid of 
May, 1782. Your lordships will remark, that when he 
came down to Calcutta from his expedition up the country, 
he did not, till the 22nd of May, give any account whatever 
of these transactions; and that this letter, or pretended 
letter, of the 22nd of May, was yot sent till the 16th of De- 
cember following. We sliall clearly prove that he had 
abundant means of sending it, and by various ways, befors 
the IGth of December, 1782, wdieii ho enclosed in another 
letter that of tlie 22nd of May. This is tlie letter of disco- 
very; this is the letter by which his breast w^as to be laid 
open to his employers, and all the obscurity of his transac- 
tions to be elucidated. Here are indeed new' discoveries, 
but they are like many. new discovered lands, exceedingly 
inhospitable, very thinly inhabited, and producing nothing to 
gratify the curiosity of tlie human mind. 

• This letter is addressed to the honourable the court of 
directors, dated Fort William, 22nd IMay, 1782. He tells 
them he had promised to account for the ten lacks of rupees 
which he had received, and this promise, he says, ho now 
performs, and that he takee that opportunity of accounting 
with them likewise for several other sums which he had re- 
ceived, His words are : “ This promise I now perform, 
and deeming it consistent with the spirit of it, I have added 
such other sums as have been occasionally converted to the 
Company’s property tlirough my means, in consequence of 
the like original destination. Of the second of these sums 
you have already been advised, in a letter which I had the 
honour to address the -honourable court of directors, dated 
29th November, 1780. Both this and tlie third article were 
paid immediately the treasury, by my order to the sub- 
treasurer to receive them on the Compauy’s account, but 
never passed through my hands. The three sums for which 
bonds were granted were in like manner paid to the Company’s^ 
treasury, without passing through my hands, but their 
fation was not specified. The sum of 50,000 current rupees 
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was received while I was on my journey to Benares, and 
applied as expressed in the account, 

“ As to the manner in -which these sums have been ex- 
pended, the reference which I have made of it in the ac- 
companying account, to the several accounts in which they 
are credited, renders any other specification of it unnecessa- 
ry ; beaides, that those accounts either have or will have re- 
ceived a much stronger authentication than any that 1 could 
give to mine.” 

I wish your lordships to attend to the next paragraph, 
which is meant by him to explain why he took bribes at 
all ; why he took bonds for some of them, as monies of his 
owm, and not monies of the Company ; why he entered some 
upon the Company’s accounts, and why of the others he 
renders no account at all. Light, however, will beam upon 
you as we proceed. “ AVky these sums were taken by me ; 
why they were, except the second, quietly transferred to 
the Company’s use ; why bonds were taken for the first, and 
not for the rest, might, were this matter exposed to the view 
of the public, furnish a variety of conjectures, to which it 
would be of little use to reply. AVero your honourable court 
to question mo on these points, I would answer, that the sums 
were taken for the Company’s benefit, at times when the 
Company very much needed them : that I either chose to 
conceal the first receipts from public curiosity by receiving 
bonds for the amount, or possibly acted without any studied 
design which my mcmery could at this distance of time 
verity ; and that I did not think it worth my care to observe 
the same means w'ith the test. I trust, honourable sirs, to 
your breasts for k candid interpretation of my actions ; and 
assume the freedom to add, that I think myself, on such a 
subject, on such an occasion, entitled to it.” Lofty, my 
lores ! You see, that after the directors had expected an 
explanation for so long a time, he says, AVhy these sums were 
taken by me, and, except the second, quietly transferred to 
the Company’s use, I cannot tell; why bohds were taken for 
the first, and not for the rest, I cannot tell ; if this matter 
were exposed to view, if would furnish a variety of conjec- 
tures. Here is an account, which is to explam the n^st 
obscure, the most mysterious, the most evidently fraudulent 
transactions. When asked how he came to take these bondfc\' 
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how he came to use these frauds, he tells you he really does 
not know ; that he miglit have this motive for it,, that Ji© 
mi^ht have another motive for it, that he wished to conceal 
it from public curiosity ; but, which is the most extraordinary, 
he is not quite sure thi^t he had any motive for it at all 
which his memory can trace. The whole of this is a period 
of a year and a half; and here is a man who keeps his 
account upon principles of whim and vagary. One would 
imagine he was guessing at some motive of a stranger. Why 
he came to take bonds for money not due to him, and why 
he enters some, and not others, he know^s nothing of these 
things : he begs them not to ask about it, because it will be 
of no use. You, foolish court of directors, may conjecture 
and conjecture on. You are asking me why I took bonds 
to myself for money of yours, why I have cheated you, why 
I have falsified my account in such a manner. 1 will not 
tell you. 

In the satisfaction which he had promised to give them, 
he neither mentions the persons, the times, the occasions, or 
motives for any of his actions. He adds, I did not think 
it worth my care to observe the same means with the rest.” 
For some purposes, ho thought it necessary to use the most 
complicated and artful concealments; for some, he could not 
tell what his motives were, and for others, that it was mere 
carelessness. Here is the exchequer of bribery ! Have I 
falsified any part of my original stating ©f it ? an exchequer 
iif which the man who ought to pay receives ; the man 
who ought to give security takes it; the man who ought 
to keep an account says he has fofgotten ; an exchequer in 
which oblivion was the remembrancer : and to sum up the 
whole, an exchequer into the accounts of which it was use- 
less to inquire. This is the manner in which the account 
of near £200,000 is given to the court of directors. You 
can learn nothing in this business that is any way distinct, 
except a premeditated design of a concealment of his trans- 
actions. That is avowed. 

But there is a more serious thing behind. Who were 
the instruments of his concealmentT# No other, my lords, 
th^ the Company’s public accountant. That very account- 
ant takes the money, knowing it to be the Company’s, and 
tjjiat it was only pretended to be advanced by Mr. Hastings 
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for the Company’s use. Ho sees Mr. Hastings make out 
bonds to himself for it, and Mr. Hastings makes him enter 
him as creditor, when in fact he was debtor. Thus he de- 
bauches the Company’s accountant, and makes him his con- 
federate. These fraudulent and corrupt acts, covered by 
false representations, are proved to be false, not by collation 
with anything else, Wt false by a collation 'with themselves. 
This then is the account and his explanation of it ; and in 
this insolent, saucy, careless, negligent manner a public ac- 
countant like Mr. Hastings, a md!n bred up a book-keeper 
in the Company’s service, yrho ought to be exact, physically 
exact, in his account, has not only been vicious in his own 
account, but made the public accounts vicious and of no 
value. But there is in this account another curious circum- 
stance with regard to the deposit of this sum of money, to 
which he referred in his first paragraph of his letter of the 
29th of November, 1780. He states that this deposit -w as 
made and passed into the hands of Mr. Larkins on the first 
of June. It did so ; but it is not entered in the Company’s 
accounts till November following. Now in all that inter- 
mediate space where was it ? What account was there of 
it ? It was entirely a secret between Mr. Larkins and Mr. 
Hastings, without a possibility of any one discovering any 
particular relative to it. Here is an account of two hundred 
thousand pounds received, juggled between the accountant 
and him, without a. trace of it appearing in the Company’s 
books. Some of those^ committees to whom, for their dili- 
gence at least, I must say the public have some obligation, 
and in return for which they ought to meet with some in- 
dulgence, examining into all these circumstances, and having 
heard that Mr. Hastings had deposited a sum of money in 
the hands of the Company’s sub-treasurer in the month of 
June, sent for the Company’s books. They looked over 
those books, I, but they did not find the least trace of any 
such sum of money, and not any account of it ; nor could 
there he, because it was not paid to thd Company’s account 
till the November following. The accountant had received 
the money, but never entered it from June till November. 
Then at last have we an account of it. But was it «<yen 
then entered regularly upon the Company’s accounts? No 
such thing $ It is a deposit carried to the Governor- Glenera^^’s 
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credit [The entry of the^ several species in which this de» 
posit was made was here read from the Company's general 
journal ofVlSO and 1781.] 

My lords, when this account appears at last, when this 
money does emerge in the public accounts, whose is it ? Is 
it the Company’s ? No,* Mr. Hastings’s. And thus, if, not- 
withstanding this obscure account in November, the directors 
had claimed and called for this, affinity to an anecdote ; if 
they had called for this anecdote and examined the account ; 
if they had said, We observe here entered two lacks and up- 
wards ; come, Mr. Hastings, let us see where this money is ; 
they would find that it is Mr. Hastings’s money, not the 
Company’s ; they would find that it is carried to his credit. 
In this manner he hands over this sum, tolling them, on the 
22nd of May, 1782, that not only the bonds were a fVaud, but 
the deposit was a fraud ; and that neither bonds nor ’deposit 
did in reality belong to him. Why did he enter it at all ? 
then, afterwards, why did he not enter it as the Company’s ? 
Why make a false entry, to enter it as his own ? and how 
came he, two years after, when he does tell you that it was 
the Company’s, and not his own, to alter the public accounts ? 
Bpt why did he not tell them at that time, when he pretends 
to be opening his breast to the directors, from whom ho re- 
ceived it, or say anything to rive light to the Company re- 
specting it ? who, supposing fiiey had the power of dispens- 
ing with an act of parliamejit, or licensing bribery at their 
pleasure, might have been thereby ei^abled to say — here you 
ought to have received it — there it might be oppressive and 
of areadful example. 

I have only to state, that in this letter, which was pretend- 
ed to be written on the 22nd of May, 1782, your lordships 
will observe, that he thinks it his absolute duty (and 1 wish 
to press this upon your lordships, because it will be necessary 
in a comparison which I shall have hereafter to make) to lay 
open all their affairs to them, to give them a full and candid 
explanation of his c.ofiduct, which ho afterwards confesses he 
is not able to do. The paragraph has been just read to you. 
It amounts to this : I have taken mayiy bribes — have falsified 
yoiy accounts — have reversed the principle of them in my 
favour ; I now discover to you all these my frauds, and ‘ 
think myself entitled to your confidence upon this occasion. 
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Now all the principles of diffidence, all the principles of 
distrust, nay more, ^1 the principles upon which a man may 
be* convicted of premeditated fraud, and deserve the severest 

E unishment, are to be found in this case, in which he says 
e holds himself to be entitled to their confidence and trust. 
If any of your lordships had a steward, who told you he had 
lent you your own money, and had taken bonds from you for it, 
and if heafterwards told you that that money was neither yours 
nor his, but extorted from your tenants by some scandalous 
means ; I should be glad to know what your lordships would 
think of such a steward, who should say, I will take the free- 
dom to add, that I think myself on such a subject, on such 
an occasion, entitled to your confidence and trust. You w ill 
observe his cavalier mode of expression. Instead of his ex- 
hibiting the rigour and severity of an accountant and a book- 
keeper, you would think that he had been a reader of senti- 
mental letters : there is such an air of a novel running 
through the whole, that it adds to the ridicule and nausea of 
it ; it is an oxymel of S(piills ; there is something to strike 
you with horror for the villany of it, something to strike you 
with contempt for the fraud of it ; and something to strike 
you with utter disgust for the vile and bad taste with w^hich 
all these base ingredients are assorted. 

Tour lordships wnll see, when the account which is sub- 
joined to this unaccountable letter comes before you, that, 
though the Company had desired to know the channels 
through which he got those sums, there is not (except by a 
reference that appears in another place to one of the articles) 
one single syllable of .explanation given from one end to the 
other ; there is not the least glimpse of light thrown upon 
these transactions. But we have since discovered from whom 
he got these bribes ; and your lordships will be struck with 
horror when you hear it. 

I have already remarked to you, that though this letter is 
dated upon the 22nd of May, it was not despatched for Eu- 
rope till December following ; and begets Mr. Larkins, who 
was his agent and instrument in falsifying the Company’s 
accounts, to swear that this letter w^as written upon the 22ud 
of May, and that he had no opportunity to send it but by 
the Litely in December. On tne 16th of that montH^he 
writes to the directors, and tells them that he is quite shocj^- 
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ed to find he had no earlier opportunity of making this dis- 
covery, which he thought himself bound to make, thougli this 
discovery, respecting some articles of it, had now been delay- 
ed nearly two years, and though it since appears that there 
were many opportunities, and particularly by the Eesolution, 
of sending it. He was 4nuch distressed, and found himself 
in an awkward situation, from an apprehension that the par- 
liamentary inquiry, which he knew was at this time in pro- 
gress, might have forced from him this notable discovery. 
He says, I do not fear the consequences of any parliament- 
ary process.’* Indeed he needed not to fear any parliamentaiy 
inquiry, if it produced no further discovery than that which 
your lordships have in the letter of the 22nd of May, and in 
the accounts subjoined to it. He says, that “ the delay is of 
no public consequence ; but it has produced a situation which, 
with respect to myself, I regard as unfortunate, because it ex- 
poses me to the meanest imputation, from the occasion w’hich 
the late parliamentary inquiries have since furnished.” 

How here is a very curious letter, that I wish to have read 
for some other reasons, which will afterwards appear, but 
principally at present for the purpose of showing you that 
he held it to be his duty, and thought it to the last degree 
(Cshonourable, not to give the Company an account of those 
secret bribes: he thought it would reflect upon him and 
ruin his character for ever, if this account did not come 
voluntarily from him, but was extorted by terror of parlia- 
mentary inquiry. In this letter of the iGth December, 1782, 
he thus writes : — “ The delay is of no public consequence ; 
but it has produced a situation which, with respect to my- 
self,^! regard as unfortunate ; because it exposes me to the 
meanest imputation, from the occasion which the late parlia- 
mentary inquiries have since furnished, but which were 
unknown when my letter was written, and written in the 
necessary consequence ^of a promise made to that elicct in 
a former letter to your honourable committee, dated 20tli 
January last. Hqwever, to preclude the possibility of such 
reflections from afiecting me, I have desired Mr. Larkins, 
who was privy to the whole transactions, to aflix to the 
leUer his affidavit of the date in "which it was written. I 
I feel most sensibly the mortification of being reduced* 
^ the necessity of using such precautions to guard my repute 
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ation from dishonour. If T had at any time possessed that 
degree of confidence from my immediate employers which 
they never withheld from the meanest of my predecessors, I 
should have disdained to use these attentions. How I have 
drawn on me a dilfcrent treatment I know not ; it is sufii- 
cient that I have not merited it. -And in the course of a 
service of thirty-two years, and ten of these employed in 
maintaining the powers and discharging the duties of the 
first office of the British government in India, that honour- 
able court ought to know whether I possess the integrity and 
honour which are the first requisites of such a station. If I 
wanted these, they have affbrded me but too powerful incen- 
tives to suppress the information which I now convey to 
them through you, and to appropriate to my own use the 
sums which I have already passed to their credit, by the 
unworthy and, pardon me if I add, dangerous reflections 
which they have passed upon me for the first communica- 
tion of this kind ; and your own experience will suggest to 
you, that there are persons who would profit by such a 
warning. 

“ Upon the whole of these transactions, which to you, who 
are accustomed to view business in an official and regular 
light, may appear unprecedented, if not improper, I have 
but a few short remarks to suggest to your consideration. 

“If I appear in any unfavourable light by these transactions, 
I resign the common and legal security of those who com- 
mit crimes or errors. \ am ready to answer every particular 
question that may be put against myself, upon honour or 
upon oath. 

“ The sources from which these reliefs to the public ser- 
vice have come would never have yielded them to the Com- 
pany publicly ; and the exigencies of your service (exigen- 
cies created by the exposition of your affairs, and faction in 
your councils) required those supplies. 

“I could have concealed them, had I had a wrong mo- 
tive, from yours and the public eye for ever ; and I know 
that the difficulties to which a spirit of injustice may sub- 
ject mo for my candour ^d avowal are greater than any pos- 
sible inconvenience that could have attended the conceal- 
' ment, except the dissatisfaction of my own mind. TB^tse 
difficulties are but a few of those which I have suffered ^n 
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your service. The applause of my own breast is my surest 
reward, and was the support of my mind in moetiui? them. 
Your applause, and that of my country, are my next wisli iu 

Your lordships will observe, at the end of this letter, that 
this man declares his first^applause to be from his owji breast, 
and that he next wishes to have the applause of his employ- 
ers. But reversing this, and taking tlieir apjdause first, let 
us see on what does he ground his hope of' their applause P 
VYaa it on his former conduct ? ]Vo, for lie says that that 
conduct has repeatedly met with their disapprobation. Was 
it upon the confidence which he knew they had in him ? 

for he says they gave “more of their confidence to the 
meanest of his predecessors.” Observe, my lords, the style 
of insolence he constantly uses with regard to all mankind. 
Lord Clive w^as his jiredeeessor : , Governor Cartier w^as his 
predecessor : Governor Verelst wms his predecessor : — every 
man of them as good as himself; and yet, he says, the di- 
rectors had given “ more of their confidence to the meanest 
of liis predecessors.” But wdiat was to entitle him to their 
applause ? a clear and full explanation of the bribes ho had 
takiju. Bribes was to be the foundation of their confidence 
in him, and the clear explanation of them w as to Entitle him 
to their applause ! Strange gi'ounds to build confidence upon 
—the rotten ground of corruption, a^ccoinpanied wdth the 
infamy of its avowal ! Strangv ground ter expect applause — 
a discovery w hich w^as no discovery at all ! Your lordships 
have heard this discovery, wdiicli I have not taken upon me 
to state, but have read his own letter on the occasion. Has 
there at this moment any light broken in upon you concern- 
ing this matter ? 

But what does he say to the directors ? he says, “ Upon 
the whole of these transactions, which to you, who are ac- 
customed to view business in an official and regular light, may 
appear unprecedented, if not improper, I have but a few short 
remarks to suggest to your consideration.” He looks upon 
them, and treats them, as a set of low mechanical men ; a set 
of low-bom book-keepers, as base sohls, who in an account 
call for explanation and precision. If there is no precision 
in founts, there is nothing of wmrth in them. You see, ho 
himelf is an eccentric accountant, a pindaric book-keeper, an 
WL. VII. 2 0 
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aritbmetwmjim the cloudsi I know, he says, what the dU 
rectors desire ; but they are meau people ; they are not of 
elevated sentiments : they are modest ; they avoid ostenta- 
tion in taking of bribes: I therefore am playing cups and balls 
with them, letting them see a little glimpse of the bribes, 
then carrying them fairly away. ‘ Upon this he founds the 
applause of his own breast. 

Popiilus me sibilat ; at mihi plaudo 

Ipse dorm, simul ac nummos contemplor in area. — 

That private Ipse plaudo ho may have in this business, 
which is a business of money ; but the applause of no other 
human creature will he have for giving such an account as 
he admits this to be — irregular, uncertain, problematical, and 
of which no one can make either head or tail. He despises 
us also, who are representatives of the people, and have 
amongst us all the regular officers of finance, for expecting 
anything like a regular account from him. He is hurt at it ; 
he considers it as a cruel treatment of hiin ; he says. Have 
1 deserved this treatment ? Observe, my lords, he had met 
with no treatment, if treatment it may be called, from us of 
the kind of wdiich he complains. 'I’he court of directors 
had, however, in a way shameful, abject, low, and pusillani- 
mous, begged of him, as if they w^ere his dependants, and not 
his inasters, to give them some light into the account ; th(*v 
desire a receiver of money to *tell from whom he received it, 
and how he applied it. He answers. They may be hanged 
for a parcel of mean contemptible book-keepers, and that hr 
will give therii no account at all : he says — “ If you sue me ’ 
— there is the point ; he always takes security in a court ot 
law. Ho considers his being called upon by these people, tc 
whom he ought, as a faithful servant, to give an account, and 
to which he was bound by an act of parliament specially eii' 
trusting him with the administration of the revenues, as r 
gross atfront. He adds, that he is ready to resign his defence 
and to answer upon honour or upon oath. Answering upoi 
honour is a stijange way they have got in India, as your lord 
ships may see mihe course of this inquiry. But he forgetf 
that, being thqi^mpaBy’s servant, the Company may brin^ 
a bill in chancery against him, and force him, upon o^^h, tc 
give an account. He has not, however, given them \jgh 
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enough, or afforded them sufficient ground for a fishing bill in 
chancery. Yet he says, If you call upon me in a chancery 
way, or by common ]aw, I really will abdicate all forms, and 
give you some account. In consequence of this the Company 
did demand from him an account, regularly and as fully and 
formally as if they had* demanded it in a court of justice. 
He positively refused to give them any account whatever ; 
and tlicy Iiave never, to this very day in wliich we speak, had 
any account that is at all clear or satisfactory. Your lord- 
ships will see, as I go tli rough this scene of fraud, falsification, 
iniquity, and prevarication, tlmt, jn defiance of his promise, 
which promise they quote upon him over and over again, he 
has never given them any account of this matter. 

He goes on to say (and the threat is indeed alarming), 
that by calling him to account they may provoke liiin — to 
what ? ‘‘ To appropriate,*’ he says, to my own use the 
sums which I have already ])assed to your credit, by tlie 
unworthy and, pardon me if I add, dangerous reflections 
which you have passed upon me for the first communication 
of this kind.” They passed no reflections : they said lliey 
ANOuld neither praise nor blame him, but pressed him for an 
atyount of a matter w^hich they could not understand ; and 
I believe your lordships understand it no more than they, 
for it is not in the compass of human understanding to coii- 
C(‘ive or comprehend it. Instead of an account of it, he 
dares to threaten them, — I nnay be tempted, if you should 
jirovoke me, not to be an honest m&n — to falsity your ac- 
count a second time, and to reclaim those sums which I have 
passed to your credit : to alter the account again by the as- 
sistance ot Mr. Larkins. Wliat a dreadful declaration is this 
of his dominion over the public accounts, and of his power 
of altering them ; a declaration that, having first falsified 
those accounts in order to deceive them, and afterwards 
having told them of this’falsification in order to gain credit 
with them, if they provoke him, he shall take back the 
money he had carridJ to their account, and make them his 
debtors for it. He fairly avows the dominion he has o\(t 
the Company’s accounts ; and therefore, when he shall here- 
aft^ plead the accounts, we shall he able to rebut that evi- 
dejj f(je, and say, The Company’s accounts are corrupted by 
} (j-i through your agent, Mr. Larkins, and we give no credit 

2 c ‘2 
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to them, because jon not only told the Company you could 
do BO, but we can prov§ that you have actually done it. 
What a strange medley of evasion, pretended discovery, real 
concealment, fraud, and prevarication appears in every part 
of this letter ! 

But admitting this letter to have been written upon the 
22nd of May, and kept back to the 16th of December, you 
would imagine that during all that interval of time he would 
have prepared himself to give some light, some illustration 
of these dark and mysterious transactions, which carried 
fraud upon the very face of them. Did he do so ? Not at 
all. Upon the 16th of December, instead of giving them 
some such clear accounts as might have been expected, he 
falls into a violent passion for their expecting them : he tells 
them it would be dangerous ; and he tells them they knew 
who had profited by these transactions; thus, in order to 
strike terror into their breasts, hinting at some frauds which 
they had practised or protected. What weight this may 
have had with them I know not ; but your lordships will 
expect in vain that Mr. Hastings, after giving four accounts, 
if any one of which is true the other three must necessarily 
be false — after having thrown the Company’s accounts into 
confusion, and being unable to tell, as ne says himself, why 
he did so — will at last give some satisfaction to the directors, 
who continued in a humble, meek way giving him hints 
that he ought to do it. You have heard nothing yet but the 
consequences of their refusing to give him the present of 
£100,000, which he had taken from the Nabob: they did 
right to refuse it to him ; they did wrong to take it to them- 
selves. 

We now find Mr. Hastings on the river Ganges in Sep- 
tember, 1784, — that Ganges whose purifying water expiates 
so many sins of the Gentoos, and which, one would think, 
would have washed Mr. Hastings’s hands a little clean of 
bribery, and would have rolled down its golden sands like 
another Pactolus. Here we find him discovering another of 
his bribes. This was a bribe taken upon totally a different 
principle, according to^his own avowal : it is a bribe not pre- 
tended t© be received for the use of the Company ; a bribe 
taken absolutely, entirely for himself. He tells themVhat 
he had tiiilli between £30,000 and £40,000. This br|bc, 
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which, like the former, be had taken without right, he tells 
them that he intends to apply to his own purposes, and he 
insists \ipon their sanction for so doing. He says he had in 
vain, upon a former occasion, appealed to their honour, liber- 
ality, and generosity ; that he now appeals to their justice, 
and insists upon their decreeing this bribe which lie had 
taken, without telling them from whom, where, or on what 
account, to his own use. 

Your lordships remember, that in the letter which he 
wrote from Patna on the 20th of January, 1782, he there 
states, that he was in tolerable ggod circumstances, and that 
tliis had arisen from his having continued long in their sei*- 
vice ; now he had continued two years longer in their ser- 
vice, and he is reduced to beggary ! “ This,” he says, “ is a 

single example of a life spent in the accum\ilation of crores 
for your benefit, and doomed, in its close, to suffer the ex- 
tremity of private want, and to sink in obscurity.” 

8o far back as in 1773 he thought that he could save an 
exceeding good fortune out of his place. In 1782 he says, 
with gratitude, that he has made a decent private compet- 
ency, but in two years after he sunk to the extremity of 
private want. And how does he seek to relieve tliat want ? 
by taking a bribe. Bribes are no longer taken by him for the 
Company’s service, but for his owm. He takes the bribe with 
an express intention of keeping it for his owm use, and he 
calls upon the* Company for their sanction. If the money 
was taken without right, no claim 6f his could justify its 
being appropriated to himself; nor could the Company so ap- 
j>ro]iriate it, for no man has a right to he generous out of 
another’s goods. When he calls upon their justice and gene- 
rosity, they might answer. If you have a just demand upon 
our treasury, state it, and we will pay it ; if it is a demand 
upon our generosity, state your merits, and w’e will consider 
them. But I have paid ‘myself by a bribe ; I have taken 
another man’s money ; and I call upon your justice — to do 
what ? To restore *it to its owmer ? no ; to allow me to keep 
it myself. Think, my lords, in what a situation the Com- 
pany stands. I have done a great deal for you : this is the 
jactiall’s portion ; you have been the lion ; I have been en- , 
do^vouring to prog for you ; I am your bribe-pander, your 
fy:tor of corruption, exposing myself to every kind of scorn 
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and ignominy, to insulfcs, even from you. I have been prey- 
ing and plundering for you, I have gone through every stage 
of licentiousness and lewdness, wading through every species 
of dirt and corruption, for your advantage. I am now sinking 
into the extremity of private want ; do give me this — what r' 
money ? no, this bribe ; rob me the man who gave mo this 
bribe ; vote me — what ? money of your own ? that would be 
generous : money you owe rne ? that would bo just : no ; 
money which I have extorted from another man, and 1 call 
upon your justice to give it me. This is his idea of justice. 
He says, “ 1 • am compelled to depart from that liberal plan 
which I originally adopted, and to claim from your justice 
(for you have forbid me to appeal to your generosity) the 
discharge of a debt wdiich 1 can with the most squpulous 
integrity aver to be justly due, and which I cannot sustain.” 
Now, if any of the Company’s servants may say I have been 
extravagant — profuse — it was all meant for your good : — let 
me prey upon the country at my pleasure ; license my bribes, 
frauds, and peculations, and then you do me justice. What 
country are we in, where these ideas are ideas of generosity 
and justice ? 

It might naturally be expected that in tins letter he would 
have given some ac(‘Ount of the person from whom he had 
taken this bribe. But here, aerin the other cases, he had a 
most effectual oblivion; the Ganges, like Lethe, causes a 
drowsiness, as you saw in Mr. Middleton ; they recollect 
nothing, they know nothing. lie has not stated, from that 
day to this, from whom he took that money ; but wo have 
made the discovery. ' And such is the use of parliamentary 
inquiries, such, too, both to the present age and posterity, 
will be their use, that if we pursue them with the vigour 
which the great trust justly imposed upon us demands, and 
if your lordships do firmly administer j ustice upon this man’s 
frauds, you will at once put an end to those frauds and pre- 
varications for ever. Your lordships will see that in this 
inquiry it is the diligence of the House Of Commons, which he 
has the audacity to call malice ^ that has discovered and brought 
to light the frauds which we shall be able to prove against him. 

I will now read to your lordships an extract from .that 
stuff called 4fefence, which he has either written hiimf^f, 
or sorAebodjS^ has written for him, and which ho o^^tis 
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or disclaims, just as he pleases ; — when under the slow tor- 
tures of a j)arliaraentarj impeachment he discovered, at 
length, from whom he got this last bribe. “ The last part 
of the charge states, that in my letter to the court of di- 
rectors of the 21 st of February, 1784, 1 have confessed to have 
r(H‘eived another sum of money, the amount of which is not 
declared, but which, from the application of it, could not be 
less than £34,(X)0 sterling, &c. In the year 1783, when 1 
was actually in want of a sum. of money for my private ex- 
penses, owing to the Company not having at that time suffi- 
cient cash in their treasury to pay my salary, I borrowed 
three lacks of rupees of llajah f ^obkis son^ an inhabitant of 
Calcuftjk whom 1 desirecTI^air upon nic wTEbT a bond pro- 
jierly filled up ; he did so, but at the time 1 was going to 
execute it he entreated I would rather accept the money 
than execute the bond. 1 neither accepted the offer nor re- 
fused it ; and my determination upon it remained suspended 
betwTCii the alternative of keeping the money as a loan to 
be repaid, and of taking it and applying it, as I had done 
other sums, to the Company’s use ; and there the matter 
rested till T undertook my journey to Lucknoti\ when I de- 
tq,rmined to accept the money for the Company’s use ; and 
these were my motives ; — Having made disbursements from 
my own cash for services which, though required to enable 
me to execute the duties of my station, I bad hitherto omit- 
ted to enter into my public g-ccount, I resolved to reimburse 
myself in a mode most suitable to the.. sTtuation of the Com- 
pany’s affairs, by charging these disbursements in my durbar 
accounts of the present year, and crediting them by a sum 
privately received, which w^as this of Nobkj^ii’s. If my 
claim on the Company were not founded in justice, and hand 
Jtfh due, my acceptance of three lacks of rupees from JVob- 
kissen by no means precludes them from recovering that sum 
from me. No member of this honourable House suspects 
me, I hope, of the meanness and guilt of presenting false ac- 
counts.” We do not suspect him of presenting false accounts ; 
we can prove, we arc now radically proving, that ho presents 
false accounts. We suspect no m^n who does not give 
ground for suspicion : we accuse no man \rho has not given 
gTf^and for accusation ; and we do not attempt to bring be- 
fc^^ a court of justice any charges which we shall not be 
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able decisively to prove. This will put an end to all idle 
prattle of malice, of groundless suspicions of guilt, and of 
ill-founded charges. We come here to bring the matter to the 
test, and here it shall be brought to the test between the 
Commons of Great Britain and this East-India delinquent. In 
his letter of the 21st of February, 1784, he says he has never 
benefited himself by contingent accounts ; and as an excuse 
for taking his bribe from Sobkisgen, which he did not dis- 
cover at the time, but many years afterwards at the bar of 
the House of Commons, he declares that he wanted to apply 
it to the contingent account for his expenses, that is, for 
what he pretended to have laid out for the Company during a 
great number of years. He proceeds, “ If it should be ob- 
jected that the allowance of these demands would furnish a 
precedent for others of the like kind, I have to remark, that 
in their whole amount they arb* but the aggregate of a con- 
tingent account of twelve years ^ and if it were to become 
the practice of those who have passed their prime of life in 
your service, and’ filled, as I have filled it, the first office of 
your dominion, to glean from their past accounts all the ar- 
ticles of expense which their inaccuracy or indifference hath 
overlooked, your interests would suffer infinitely less by the 
precedent than by a single example of a life spent in the ac- 
cumulation of crorcs for your benefit, and doomed in its close 
to suffer the extremity of private want, and to sink in ob- 
scurity.” Here is the man that has told us at the bar of 
the House of Commbiis that he never made up any contin- 
gent accounts ; and yet, as a set-off against this bribe which 
he received for himself, and never intended to apply to the 
current use of the Company, he feigns and invents a claim 
upon them, namely, that he had, without any’ authority of 
the Company, squandered away in stationary, and budgerows, 
and other idle services, a sum amounting to £34,000. But 
was it for the Company’s service ‘f Is this language to be 
listened to? Everything I thought fit to expend I have 
expended for the Company’s service.-r-I intended, indeed, 
at that time to have been generous. I intended, out of my 
otvn pocket, to have paid for a translation of the code of 
Gentoo latws : I was then in the prime of my life, flowing in 
money, ^nd had great expectations : I am now old ; I caii^t 
afifora to be generous ; 1 will look back into all my for^T 
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accounts, pen, ink, wax, everything that I generously or 
j)rodigally spent, as my own humour might suggest : and 
though at the same time I know you have given me a noble 
allowance, I now make a charge upon you for this sum of 
money, and intend to take a bribe in discharge of it. JMow, 
suppose Lord Cornwallis, who sits in the seat, and I hope will 
long, and honourably, and worthily, fill the seat which that 
gentleman possessed, — suppose Lord Cornwallis, after never 
having complained of the insufficiency of his salary, and after 
having but two years ago said he had saved a sufficient 
competency out of it, should now tell you that £80,000 a 
year was not enough for him, afid that he was sinking into 
want and distress, and should justify upon that alleged want 
taking a bribe, and then make out a bill of contingent ex- 
penses to cover it ; would your lordships bear this ? 

Mr. Hastings has told you tliat he wanted to borrow 
money for his own use, and that he applied to Kajah 
sen, who generously pressed* it upon him as a^'3trtr"''’TSi^ah 
Nobkissenis a banyan: you will be astonished to hear of 
generosity in a banyan : there never was a banyan and 
generosity united together ; but Nobkissen loses his banyan 
qualities at once the moment the light of Mr. Hastings’s face 
beams upon him. Here, says Mr. Hastings, 1 have prepared 
bonds for you! Astonishing! how can you think of the 
meanness of bonds: you call upon me to lend you £31,000 
and propose bonds 1 No ; you shall have it ; you are the Go- 
vernor- Hcneral, who have a large ansK ample salary : but I 
know you are a generous man, and I emulate your generosity : 
1 give you all this money. Nobkissen was quite shocked 
at Mr. Hastings’s offering him a bond. My lords, a Gen- 
too banyan is a person a little lower, a little more penurious, 
a little more exacting, a little more cunning, a little more 
money-making than a Jew. There is not a Jew in the 
meanest corner of Duke’s-place in London that is so crafty, 
so much a usurer, so skilful how to turn money to profit, and 
so resolved not to. give any money but for profit, as a Gtm- 
too broker of the class I have mentioned. Bi^t this man, 
however, at once grows generous, ^id will not sulfer a bond 
to be given to him : and Mr. Hastings, accordingly, is 
thrown into very great distress. You see sentiment always* 
]^‘/revailing in Mr. Hastings. The sentimental dialogue 
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wliicTi must have passed between him and a Gentoo broker 
would have charmed every one that has a taste for pathos 
and sentiment. Mr. Hastings was pressed to receive the 
money as a gift — he really does not know wliat to do, 
whether to insist upon giving a bond or not ; wliether he 
shall take the money for his own u&e, or whether he shall 
take it for the Company’s use. But it may be said of man, 
as it is said of woman ; the woman who deliberates is lost. 
The man that deliberates about receiving bribes is gone; 
the moment he deliberates, that moment his reason, the for- 
tress, is lost — the w^alls shake ; down it comes, and at the 
same moment enters Nobkissen into the citadel of his 
honour and integrity, with colours flying, with drums beat- 
ing ; and Mr. Hastings’s garrison goes out, very hand- 
somely indeed, with the honours of war, all for the benefit of 
the Company. Mr. Hastings consents to take the money 
from Nobkissen ; Nobkissen gives the money, and is perfectly 
satisfied. 

Mr. Hastings took the money w’ith a view to apply it to 
the Company’s service. How ? to pay his own contingent 
bills. Everything that I do, says he, and all the money 1 
squander, is all for the Company’s benefit. As to particulars 
of accounts, never look into them ; they are given you upon 
honour : let me take this bribe, it costs you nothing to be 
just or generous. I take the bribe : you sanctify it. But 
in every transaction pf Mr. Hastings, where we have got a 
name, there we have geSt a crime. Nobkissen gave him the 
money, and did not take his bond, I believe, for it ; but 
Nobkissen , we find, immediately afterwards enters upon the 
Stewar'asuip or management of one of the most considerable 
districts in Bengal. We know very well, and shall prove to 
your lordships, in what manner such men rack such districts, 
and exact from the inhabitants the money to repay them- 
selves for the bribes which had been taken from them. 
These bribes are taken under a pretence of the Company’s 
service ; but sooner or later they fall upon the Company’s 
treasury. And we shall prove that Nobkissen, within a year 
from the time when he gave this bribe, had fallen into ar- 
rears to the Company, as their steward, to the amount of a 
sum, the very interest of which, according to the rate of ra- 
terest in that country, amounted to more than this bribe\ 
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taken, as was pretended, for the Company’s service. Such 
are the consequences of a banyan’s generosity, and of Mr. 
Hastings’s gratitude, so far as the interest of the country is 
concerned; and this is a good way to pay Mr. Hastings’s 
contingent accounts. But this is not all ; a most detestable 
villain is sent up into tlie country to take the management 
of it, and the fortunes of all the great families in it are given 
entirely into his power. This is the way by which the 
Company are to keep their own servants from falling into 
the extremity of private want.” And the Company itself, 
ill this pretended saving to tlieir treasury by the taking of 
bribes, lose more than the amount of the bribes received. 
Wherever a bribe is given on one hand, there is a balance 
accruing on the other. No man, who had any share in the 
management of the Company’s revenues, ever gave a bribe, 
who did not either extort the full amount of it from the 
country, or else fall in balance to the Company to that amount, 
and frequently both. Tn short, Mr. Hastings never was 
guilty of corruption that blood and rapine did not follow; he 
never took a bribe, pretended to be for their benefit, but the 
Company’s treasury was proportion ably exhausted by it. 

. And now was this scandalous and ruinous traffic in bribes 
brought to light by the court of directors ? No, we got it in 
the House of Commons. These bribes appear to have been 
taken at various times, and upon various occasions ; and it 
was not till his return froiQ Patna, im February, 1782, that 
the first communication of any of ^m was made to the 
court of directors. Upon the receipt of this letter, the court 
of directors wrote back to him, requiring some further expla- 
nation upon the subject. No explanatibn was given, but a 
communication of other bribes ivas made in his letter, said to 
be written in May of the same year, but not dispatched to 
Europe till the December following. This produced another 
requisition from the directors for explanation. And here 
your lordships are to observe, that this correspondence is 
never in the way of* letters written and answers given ; but 
he and the directors are perpetually playing at hide and seek 
with each other, and writing to eaah other at random ; Mr. 
Hastings making a communication one day, the directors re- 
O’liring an explanation the next ; Mr. titastings giving an • 
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account of anolher bribe on the third day, without giving any 
explanation of the former. Still, however, the directors are 
pursuing their chase. But it was not till thejr learned that 
the committees of the House of Commons (tor committees 
of the House of Commons had then some weight) were frown- 
ing upon them for this collusion with Mr. Hastings, that at 
last some honest men in the direction were permitted to have 
some ascendency; and that a proper letter was prepared, 
which I shall show your lordships, demanding from Mr. Hast- 
ings an exact account of all the bribes tliat he had received ; 
and painting to him, in colours as strong at least as those I 
use, his bribery, his frauds and peculations ; and, what does 
them great honour for that moment, they particularly direct 
that the money which was taken from the Nabob of Oude 
should be carried to his account. 

These paragraphs were prepared by the committee of cor- 
respondence, and, as 1 understand, approved by the court of 
directors, but never w’cre sent out to India. How^ever, some- 
thing was schit, but miserably weak and lame of its kind ; and 
IMr. Hastings never answered it, or gave them any explana- 
tion wliatever. He now, being prepared for his departure 
from Calcutta, and having finished all his other business, went 
up to Oude upon a chase, in whicli just now we cannot follow 
him. He returned in great disgust to Calcutta, and soon 
after set sail for England, without ever giving' the directors 
tone word of the explanation which he had so often promised, 
and they had repc'atedl^ asked. 

We liave now got Mr. Hastings in England, where you 
will suppose some satisfactory account of all these matters 
would be obtained from him. One would suppose, that on 
bis arrival in London he would have been a little quickened 
by a menace, as he expresses it, wdiieh had been thrown out 
against him in the House of Commons, that an inquiry would 
be made into bis conduct ; and the directors, apprehensive of 
the same Ihing, thought it good gently to insinuate to him 
by a letter, w ritten by whom and now we do not know, that 
he ought to give some explanation of these accounts. This 
produced a letter which I Relievo in the business of the whole 
world ctonot be paralleled ; not even himself could bo his 
parallel in this. Never did inventive folly w'orking upoVf 
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conscious guilt, and throwing each other totally in confusion, 
ever produce such a false, fraudulent, prevaricating letter as 
this vrhicli is now to be given to you. 

You have seen him at Patna, at Calcutta, in the country, 
on the Ganges ; now you see him at the waters at Chelten- 
ham : and you will find his letter from that place to compre- 
hend the substance of all his former letters, and to be a di- 
gest of all the falsity, fraud, and nonsense contained in the 
whole of thorn. Here it is, and your lordships will sufter it 
to be read. 

I must beg your patleijce : I must acknowledge that it 
has been the most difficult of all 'things to explain, but much 
more difficult to make pleasant and not wearisome, falsity 
and fraud pursued through all its artifices ; and therefore, as 
it has been the most painful work to us to unravel fraud and 
prevarication, so there is nothing that more calls for the at- 
tention, the patience, the vigilance, and the scnitiny of an 
exact court of justice. But as you have already had almost 
the whole of the man, do not think it too much to hear the 
rest in this letter from Cheltenham. It is dated Chelten- 
ham, 11th of July, 1785, addressed to William Devaynes, 
Bsq. ; * and it begins thus : “ Sir, The honourable court of 
directors, in their general letter to Bengal, by the Surprise, 
dated the 16th of March, 1784, were pleased to express their 
desire that I should inform them of the periods when each 
sum of the presents mentioned in mj; address of the 22ud 
May, 1782, w’as received ; what wer^if my motives for with- 
holding the several receipts from the knowledge of the coun- 
cil, or of the court of directors ; and what were my reasons 
for taking bonds for part of these sums, and for paying Other 
suras into the treasury as deposits on my own account.** I wish 
your lordships to pause a moment. Here is a letter written 
in July, 1785 : you see that from the 29th of December, 1780, 
till that time, during wffiich interval, though convinced in his 
own conscience, and though he had declared his own opinion, 
of the necessity of giving a full explanation of these money 
transactions, he had been imposing upon the directors false 
and prevaricating accounts oi them, they were never able to 
obtain a full disclosure from him. 

He goes on. I have been kindly apprized that the in-* 
* See this letter in the Appendix, Vol. V. p. 63 
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formation required as above is yet expected from me. I 
hope that the circumstances of my past situation, when con- 
sidered, will plead my excuse for having thus long withheld 
it. The fact is, that I was not at the presidency wlien the 
Surprise arrived ; and when I returned to it, my time and 
attention were so entirely engrossed*, to the day of my final 
departure from it, by a variety of other more important oc- 
cupations, of which, sir, 1 may safely appeal to your testi- 
mony, grounded on the large portion contributed by myself of 
the volumes which compose our consultations of that period.” 

These consultations, my lords, to which he appeals, form 
matter of one of the charges that the Commons have 
brought against Mr. Hastings ; namely, a fraudulent attempt 
to ruin certain persons employed in subordinate situations 
under him, for the purpose, by intruding himself into their 
place, of secretly carrying on his own transactions. These 
volumes of consultation were written to justify that act. He 
next says, “ The submission which my respect would have 
enjoined me to pay to the command imposed on me was lost 
to my* recollection, perhaps from the stronger impression 
which the first and distant perusal of it had left on my mind, 
that it was rather intended as a reprehension for something 
which had given oflence in my report of the original trans- 
action, than an expression of any want of a further elucida- 
tion of it.” Permit me to make a few remarks upon this 
extraordinary passage,^ A letten is written to him, contain- 
ing a repetition of the Vequest which had been made a thou- 
sand times before, and with which he had as often promised 
to comply. And here he says, “ it was lost to my recollec- 
tion.” Observe his memory ; he can forget the command, 
but he has an obscure recollection that he thought it a re- 
prehension rather than a demand ! Now a reprehension a 
stronger mode of demand. When I say to a servant, Why 
have you not given me the account which I have so often 
asked for jf is he to answer, The reason I have not given it 
is because I thought you were railing at* and abusing me ? 
He goes on, “ I will now endeavour to reply to the different 
questions , which have been stated to me, in as explicit a 
manner ms I am able; to such information as I can give, the 
honourable court is fully entitled ; and where that shall 
prove defective, I will point out the only means by which 
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it may be rendered more complete.” In order that your 
lordships may thoroughly enter into the spirit of this letter, 
I must request that you will observe how handsomely and 
kindly these tools of directors have expressed themselves to 
him ; and that even their baseness and subserviency to him 
were not able to draw from him anything that could be sa- 
tisfactory to his enemies ; for as to these his friends he cares 
but little about satisfying them, though they call upon him 
in consequence of his own promise ; and this he calls a re- 
prehension. They thus express themselves : “ Although it 
is not our intention to express any doubt of the integrity of 
the Governor- General, — on the contrary, after having receiv- 
ed the presents, we cannot avoid expressing our approbation 
of his conduct in bringing them to the credit of the Com- 
pany, — yet we must confess the statement of those transac- 
tions appears to us in many points so unintelligible, that we 
feel ourselves under the necessity of calling on the Governor- 
General for an explanation, agreeable to his promise volun- 
tarily made to us. We therefore desire to be informed of 
the diiferent periods when each sum was received, and what 
were the Governor- Gcncrars motives for withholding the 
several receipts from the knowledge of the council and of 
\he court of directors, and what were his reasons for taking 
bonds for part of these sums, and paying other sums into 
the treasury as deposits upon his own account.” Such is 
their demand, and this is what his memory furnishes as 
nothing but a reprehensioil. He th^eA proceeds : “ First I 
believe I can affirm with certainty that the several sums 
mentioned in the account, transmitted with my letter above- 
mentioned, were received at or within a very few days of the 
dates which are affixed to them in the account. But as this 
contains only the gross sums, and each of these was received 
in difierent payments, though at no great distance of time, 
1 cannot therefore assign a great degree of accuracy to the 
account.” Your lordships see that, after all, he declares he 
cannot make his account accurate ; he further adds, “ Per- 
haps the honourable court will judge this sufficient,” that is, 
this explanation, namely, that he can give none “for any 
purpose to which their inquiry *was directed ; but if it 
should not be so, I will beg leave to refer for a more minute^ 
information, and for the means of making any investigation 
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•which they may think it proper to direct respecting the par- 
ticulars of this transaction, to Mr. Larkins, your accountant- 
general, who was privy to every process of it, and possessed, 
as I believe, the original paper which contained the only ac- 
count that I ever kept of it.” 

Here is a man who of his bribe accounts cannot give an 
account in the country where they are carried on. When 
you call upon him in Bengal, he cannot give the ac(‘ount be- 
cause he is in Bengal : when he comes to England, he can- 
not give the account here, because his accounts are left in 
Bengal. Again, he keeps no accounts himself, but his a<*- 
counts are in Bengal, In the'hands of somebody else ; to him 
he refers, and we shall see what that reference produced. 
‘‘ In this each receipt was, as I recollect, specifically inserted, 
with the name of the person by whom it was made ; and I 
shall write to him to desire that he will furnish you with 
the paper itself, if it is still in being, and in his hands, pv 
with whatever he can distinctly recollect concerning it.” 
Here are accounts kept for the Oomj)any, and yet he does 
not know whether they are in existence anywhere. “ Eor 
my motives for withholding the several receipts from the 
knowledge of the council or of the court of directors, and. 
for taking bonds for part of these sums, and paying others 
into the treasury as deposits on my own account, I have 
generally accounted in iny letter to the honourable the court 
of directors of the 22nd of May, 3J82 ; namely, that I cither 
chose to conceal the first receipts from public curiosity by 
receiving bonds for the amount, or possibly acted without 
any studied design which my memory at that distance of 
time could verify, and that I did not think it worth my 
care to observe the same means with the rest. It will not 
be expected that I should be able to give a more correct ex- 
planation of my intentions after a lapse of three years, having 
declared at the time that many particulars had escaped my 
remembrance : neither shall I attempt to add more than the 
clearer affirmation of the facts implied in that report of them, 
and such inferences as necessarily or with a strong pro- 
bability follow them.” 

You have heard of that oriental figure called, in the ban- 
yan language, a painche ; in English, a screw : it is a puz- 
zled and studied involution of a period, framed in order to 
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prevent the discovery of truth and the detection of fraud ; 
and surely it cannot be better exemplified than in this sen- 
tence ; ‘‘ Neither shall I attempt to add more than the 
clearer affirmation of the facts implied in that report of them, 
and such inferences as necessarily or with a strong pro- 
bability follow them.*** Observe that he says, ^‘not facts 
stated, h\it facts implied in the report^' — and of wliat Tvas 
tliis to he a report ? Of things which the directors declared 
they did not understand ; and then the inferences which are 
to follow these implied facts are to follow them. — But how ? 
IVith a strong prohahility. If y9u have a mind to study this 
oriental figure of rhetoric, the painche, here it is for you in 
its most complete perfection. No rhetorician ever gave an 
example of any figure of oratory that can match this. But 
let us endeavour to unravel the whole passage. First, he 
states, that in May, 1782, he had forgotten his motives for 
falsitying the Company’s accounts ; but he alfirms the facts 
contained in the report, and afterwwds, v^ry rationally, draws 
such inferences as necessarily or with a strong probability 
follow them. And, if I understand it at all, whicli, God 
knows, T no more pretend to do than Don Quixote did those 
sentences of lovers in romance writers, of which he said it 
made him run mad to attempt to discover the meaning, the 
inference is. Why do you call upon me for accounts now, 
three years after the time, when I could not give you them ? 
I cannot give them you ; and as to tke papers relating to 
them, I do not know w'hether they exist : and if they do, 
perhaps you may learn something from them ; perhaps you 
may not : I will write to Mr. Larkins for those papers, if 
you please. Now, comparing this with his other accounts, 
you will see what a monstrous scheme he has laid of fraud 
* and concealment to cover his peculation. He tells them, ‘‘ I 
have said that the three first sums of the account were paid 
into the Company’s treasury, without passing through my 
hands. The second of these was forced into notice by its 
destination and application to the expense of a detachment, 
which was formed and employed against Mahdajee Scindia, 
under the command of Lieutenant- Colonel Camac, as I par- 
ticularly apprised the court of directors in my letter of the 
29th December, 1780.** He does not yet tell the directors 
from whom he received it ; we have found it out by other 
VOL. vn. 2 D 
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collateral means. ** The other two were certainly not in- 
tended, when I received them, to be made public, though 
intended fOr public service, and actually applied to it. The 
exigencies of government were at that time my own,' and 
every pressure upon it rested with its full weight upon my 
mind. Wherever I could find allowable means of relieving 
those wants, I eagerly seized them.” Allowable means of 
receiving bribes ! — for such I shall prove them to be in the 
particular instances. “ But neither could it occur to me as 
necessary to state on our proceedings every little aid that I 
could thus procure, nor do I know how I could have stated 
it without appearing to coutt favour by an ostentation which 
1 disdained, nor without the chance of exciting the jea- 
lousy of my colleagues by the constructive assertion of a 
separate and unparticipated merit, derived from tlie influ- 
ence of my station, to which they might have had an equal 
claim.” 

Now we see, thai after hammering his brains for many 
years he does find out his motive, whicli he could not verify 
at the time ; namely, that if he let his colleagues know that 
he was rt'cciving bribes, and gaining the glory of receiving 
them, they might take it into their heads likewise to have 
their share in the same glory, as they were joined in tile 
same commission, enjoyed the same powers, and were sub- 
ject to the same restrictions. It was indeed scandalous in 
Mr. Hastings, not ^behaving like a good fair colleague in 
office, not to let them know tfiat he was going on in this 
career of receiving bribes, and to deprive them of their share 
in the glory of it ; but they were grovelling creatures, who 
thought that keeping clean hands was some virtue. Well, 
but you have applied some of these bribes to your own 
benefit ; wffiy did you give no account of these bribes ? 1 

did not, he says, because it might have excited the envy of 
my colleagues. To be sure, if he was receiving bribes for 
his own benefit, and they not receiving such bribes, and 
if they had a liking to that kind of traffic, it is a good 
ground of envy, that a matter which ought to be in common 
among them should b,e confined to Mr. Hastings, and he 
therefore did well to conceal it ; and, on the other hand, if 
we suppose him to have taken them, as he pretends, for 
the Company’s use, in order not to excite a jealousy in his 
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colleagues for being left out of this meritorious service, to 
which they had an equal claim, he did well to take bonds 
for what ought to be brought to the Company’s accounts. 
These are reasons applicable to his colleagues, who sat with 
him at the same board, — Mr. Macpherson, Mr. Stables, Mr. 
Wilder, General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Fran- 
cis : he was afraid of exciting their envy or their jealousy. 
You will next see anotlier reason, and an extraordinary one 
it is, which he gives for concealing these bribes from hia 
inferiors. 

But I must first tell your lordships what, till the proof 
is brought before you, you will take on credit — indeed it is 
on his credit, that when he formed the committee of revenue 
he bound them by a solemn oath, “not, under any name or 
pretence whatever, to take from any zemindar, farmer, per- 
son concerned in the revenue, or any other, any gift, gratu- 
ity, allowance, or reward whatever, or anything beyond 
their salary ; ” and this is the oath to which ho alludes. 
Now his reason for concealing his bribes from his inferiors, 
this committee, under these false and fraudulent bonds, he 
states thus: “1 should have deemed it particularly dishon- 
ourable to receive for my own use money tendered by a 
cMain class, from whom I had interdicted the receipt of 
presents to my inferiors, and bound them by oath not to 
receive them: 1 was therefore more than ordinarily cautious 
to avoid the suspicion of it, \^hich would (Scarcely have failed 
to light upon me had I sufiered the money to be brought 
to my own house, or that of any person known to be in 
trust for me.’' My lords, here he comes before you, avow- 
ing that he knew the practice of taking money Irorn these 
people Avas a thing dishonourable in itself “ I should have 
deemed it particularly dishonourable to receive for my own 
use money tendered by men of a certain class, from whom 
I had interdicted the receipt of presents to my inferiors, and 
bound them by oath not to receive them.” He held it 
particularly dishonourable to receh'e them : ho had bound 
others by an oath not to receive them : but he received them 
himself, and why does he conceal it?, why, because, says he, 
if the suspicion came upon me, the dishonour would fall 
upon my pate. Why did he, by an oath, bind his inferiors 
not to take these bribes ? Why, because it was base and 

2 D 2 
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dishonourable so to do ; and because it would be mischievous 
and ruinous to the Company’s affairs to suffer them to take 
bribes. Why then did he take them himself? It was ten 
times more ruinous that he, who was at the head of the 
Company’s government, and had boi^nd up others so strictly, 
should practise the same himself; and, therefore, says he, 
“I was more than ordinarily cautious.” — What ? To avoid 
it? No; to carry it on in so clandestine and private a 
manner as might secure me from the suspicion of that 
which I know to be detestable, and bound others up from 
practising. 

We shall prove that the kind of men from whom he in- 
terdicted his committee to receive bribes were the identical 
men from whom he received them himself. If it was good 
for him it was good for them to be ])ermitted tlicse means 
of extorting ; and, if it ought at all to be practised, they 
ought to be admitted to extort for the good of the Company. 
Hajah Nobkit^g n was one of the men from whom he intor- 
To receive bribes, and from whom he received 
a bribe for his own use. But he says lie concealed it from 
them, because he thought great mischief might happen 
even from their suspicion of it, and lest they should there- 
by be inclined themselves to practise it, and to break their 
oaths. 

You take it thei^ for granted that he really concealed it 
from them. No such thing ; llis principal confidant in re- 
ceiving these bribes was Mr. Crofts, who was a principal 
person in this board of revenue, and whom he had made to 
swear not to take bribes ; he is the confidant, and the ve^ 
receiver, as we shall prove to your lordships. What will 
your lordships think of his affirming, and averring a direct 
falsehood, that he did it to conceal it from these men, when 
one of them was his principal confidant and agent in the 
transaction ? What will you think of his being more than 
ordinarily cautious to avoid the suspicion of it ? He ought 
to have avoided tljte crime, and the suspicion would take 
care of itself. “ Fclphese reasons,” he says, “ I caused it to 
be transported immediately to the treasury. There I well 
knew, sir, it couldtaiot be received without being passed to 
some credit, and l||U could only be done by entering it as a 
loan or as a deposit. The first was the least liable to re- 
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flection ; and therefore I had obviously recourse to it. Why 
the second sum was intended as a deposit, I am utterly ig- 
norant. Possibly it was done without any special direction 
from me ; possibly because it was the simplest mode of en- 
try, and therefore preferred, as the transaction itself did not 
require concealment, having been already avowed.*’ My 
lords, in fact every word of this is either false or ground- 
less : it is completely fallacious in every pari. The first 
sum, he says, was entered as a loan ; the second as a de- 
posit. Why was this done? Because, when you enter 
moneys of this kind, you must enter them under some name, 
some head of account ; and I entered them, he says, under 
these, because otherwise there was no entering them at all. 
Js this true ? Will he stick to this ? J shall desire to know 
from his learned counsel, some time or other, whether that is 
a point he will take issue upon. Your lordships will see 
thcTe were other bribes of his, which he brought under a 
regular official head, namely, dnrhar charges'; and there is 
no reason why he should not have brought tlicse under the 
same head. Therefore what he says, that there is no other 
way of eutoring them but as loans and deposits, is not true, 
lie next says, that in the second sum there was no reason 
for concealment, because it was avowed : but that false de- 
posit was as much concealment as the false loan, for he en- 
tered that money as his own; whereas, wlicn he had a mind 
to carry any money to the Company’s account, he knew how 
to do it, for he had been accustomed to enter it under a ge- 
neral name, called durbar charges ; a name, which, in its ex- 
tent at least, was very much his own* invention, and which, 
as he gives no account of those charges, is as large and suf- 
ficient to cover any fraudiilent expenditure in the account 
as, one would think, any person could wish. You see him, 
then, first guessing one thing, then another; first giving 
this reason, then another : at last, however, he setmis to be 
satisfied that he has hit upon the true reason of Ins conduct. 

Now^ let us open* the next paragraph, and see w hat it is. 

Although I am firmly persuaded that these w^ere my sen- 
timents on the occasion, yet I wdll not affirm that they were. 
Though I feel their impression as the remains of a series of 
thoughts retained on my memory, T am not certain that they 
may not have been produced by subsequent reflection on the 
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principal fact, combining with it the probable motives of it. 
Of this I am certain, that it was my design originally to have 
concealed the receipt of all the sums, except the second, 
even from the knowledge of the court of directors. They 
had answered my purpose of public utility, and 1 had almost 
dismissed them from my remembrance,” My lords, you 
will observe in this most astonishing account, which he gives 
here, that several of these sums he meant to conceal for 
ever, even from the knowledge of the directors. Look back 
to his letter of 22nd May, 1782, and his letter of the 16th of 
December, and in them he tells you that he miglit have 
concealed them, but that he was resolved not to conceal 
them : that he thought it highly dishonourable so to do ; that 
his conscience would have been wounded if he had done 
it; and that he was afraid it would be thought that this 
discovery was brought from him in consequence of the j)ar- 
liamentary inquiries. Here he says of a discovery, whic^h 
he values himself upon making voluntarily, that he is afraid 
it should be attributed to arise from motives of fear. Now, 
at last, he tells you, from Cheltenham, at a time when he 
had just cause to dread the strict account to which he is 
called this day, first, that he cannot tell whether any one 
motive which he assigns, either in this letter or in the for- 
mer, were his real motive or not ; that he does not know 
whether he has not invented them since, in consequence of 
a train of meditation upon what he might have done or 
might have said ; and, lastly, he says, contrary to all his for- 
mer declarations, “ that he had never meant nor could give 
the directors the least notice of them at all, as they had 
answered his purpose, and he had dismissed them from his 
remembrance,” 1 intended, he says, always to keep them 
secret, though I have declared to you solemnly, over and over 
again, that I did not. I do not care how you discovered 
them ; 1 have forgotten them ; I have dismissed them from 
my remembrance. Is this the way in which money is to be 
received and accounted for ? 

He then proceeds thus : But when fortune threw a sum 
of money in my way, of a magnitude which could not be 
concealed, — and the peculiar delicacy of my situation, at the 
time I received; it, made me more circumspect of appearances, — 
I chose to apprize my employers of it, which 1 did hastily 
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and generally : hastily, perhaps, to prevent the vigilance and 
activity of secret calumny ; and generally, because 1 knew 
not the exact amount of which 1 was in the receipt, but not 
in the full possession. I promised to acquaint them with the 
result as soon as I should be in possession of it ; and, in the 
performance of my promise, I thought it consistent with it 
to add to the amount all the former appropriations of the 
same kind ; my good genius then suggesting to me, with a 
spirit of caution which might have spared me the trouble of 
this apology, had I universally attended to it, that if I had 
suppressed them, and they were afterwards known, I might 
be asked what w^ere my motives for withholding a part of 
these receipts from the knowledge of the court of directors, 
and informing them of the rest, it being my wush to clear up 
every doubt.” I am almost ashamed to remark upon the 
tergiversations and prevarications perpetually ringing the 
changes in this declaiation. He would not have discovered 
this £100,000 if he could have concealed it : he would have 
discovered it, lest malicious persons should be telling tales of 
it. He has a system of concealment; he never discovers 
anything but when he thinks it can be forced from him. He 
.says, indeed, 1 could conceal these things for ever, but my 
conscience w’ould not give me leave ; but it is guilt, and not 
honesty of conscience, that always prompts him. At one 
time it is the malice of people and the fear of misrepresenta- 
tion w hich induced him to ihakctlie disclosure ; and he values 
himself on the precaution which this fear had suggested to 
him. At another time it is the magnitude of the sum wdiich 
produced this effect : nothing but tBe impossibility of con- 
cealing it could possibly have made him discover it. This 
£100,000 he declares he would have concealed if he could, 
and yet he values himself upon the discovery of it. Oh, my 
lords, I am afraid that sums of much greater magnitude have 
not been discovered at all. Your lordships now see some of the 
artifices of this letter. You see the variety of styles he adopts, 
and how he turns ’himself into every shape and every form. 
But after all, do you find any clear discovery ? do you find 
any satisfactory answ er to the directors’ letter ? does he once 
tell you from whom he received the money ? docs he tell you* 
for what he received it ? what the circumstances of the per- 
sons giving it were, or any explanation whatever of his mode 
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of accounting for it ? No ; and here, at last, after so many 
years’ litigation, he is called to account for his prevaricating, 
false accounts in Calcutta,. and cannot give them to you. 

His explanation of his conduct relative to the bonds now 
only remains for your lordships’ consideration. Before he 
left Calcutta in July, 1784, he says, w'lien he was going upon 
a service, which he thought a service of danger, he indorsed 
the false bonds which he had taken from the Company, de- 
claring them to he none of his. You will observe, that these 
bonds had been in his hands from the 9t]i or 15th of January 
(I am not quite sure of the exact date) to the day when he 
went upon this service, some time in the month of July, 
1784. This service he had formerly declared he did not ap- 
prehend to be a service of danger : but he found it to be so 
after : it was in anticipation of that danger that he made this 
attestation and certiticate upon the bonds. But who ever 
saw them ? IVlr. Larkins saw them, says he : I gave them to 
Mr. Larkins. We will show you hereafter that Mr. Lar- 
kins deserves no credit in this business ; that honour binds 
liirn not to discover the secrets of Mr. Hastings. But why 
did he not deliver th*em up entirely, when he w^as going upon 
that service ? for all pretence of concealment in the business, 
w^as now at an end. as we shall prove. Why did he not can- 
cel these bonds P wdiy keep them at all ? why not enter truly 
the state of the account in the Company’s records ? But I 
indorsed them, he says. Did yoii deliver them so indorsed 
into the treasury ? No; I delivered them indorsed into the 
liaiids of my bribe-broker and agent. But why not destroy 
them, or give them up "to the Company, and say you were 
paid, w^hich w^ould have been the only trutli in this transac- 
tion ? Why did you not indorse them before ? Why not 
during the long period of so many years cancel them ? No, 
he kept them to the very day when he w^as going from Cal- 
cutta, and had made a declaration that they w^ere not his. 
Never before, upon any account, had they appeared ; and 
though the committee of the House of Commons, in the 
eleventh report, had remarked upon all t^ese scandalous pro- 
ceedings imdif'prevaricatiohs, yet he was not stimulated, even 
.then, to'gi|»up these bonds. He held them in his hands 
till the when he w^as preparing for his departure from 
Calcutta, in spite of the directors, ih spite of the parliament. 
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in spite of the cries of his own conscience, in a matter which 
was now grown public, and w ould knock doubly upon his 
reputation and conduct. He then declares they are not for his 
own use, but for the Company’s service. But w^ere they 
then cancelled ? I do not hnd a trace of their being cancelled. 
In this letter of the 17th of January, 1785, he says, “With re- 
gard to these bonds, the following sums w ere paid into the 
treasury, and bonds granted for the same, in the name of the 
Governor- General, in whose possession the bonds remain, 
with a declaration upon each indorsed, and signed by him, 
that he has no claim on the Company for tlie amount eitlier of 
principal or interest, no part of tlie latter having b(‘en received.” 

To the account of the 22nd of May, of the indorsement, 
is added the declaration upon oath. But w hy any man need 
to declare upon oath that the money wdiich he has fi’audu- 
lently taken and concealed from another person is not his, is 
the most extraordinary thing in the world. If he had a 
mind to have it placed to his credit as his own, then an oath 
would be nec^issary ; but, in this case, any one would believe 
him upon his word. He comes, howc\ er, and says. This is 
indorsed upon oath. Oath ! before w’l)at magistrate ? In 
whose possession were the bonds? Were they given up? There 
is no trace of that upon the record, and it stands for him to 
prove that tl\ey were ever given up, and in any hands but 
Mr. Larkins’s and bis own. So here are the bonds, b(‘gun 
in obscurity and ending in obscurity, ashes to ashes, tlust to 
dust, corruption to corruption, and fraud to fraud. This is 
all w^e see of these bonds, till Mr. Larkins, to wdiom ho 
WTites some letter concerning them», which does not appear, 
is called to read a funeral sermon over them. 

My lords, I am come now near the period of this class of 
Mr. Hastings’s bribes. 1 am a little exhausted. There are 
many circumstances that might make me wish not to delay 
this business by taking up another day at your lords! lips’ 
bar, in ordtir to go through this long intricate scene of cor- 
ruption. But my strength now fails me. I hope w ithin a 
very short time, to-morrow’ or the next court day, to finish 
it, and to go directly into evidence, as I long much to do, to 
substantiate the charge ; but it was necessary that the evi- 
dence should be explained. You have heard as much of the 
drama as I could go through ; bear w ith my wTakuess a lit- 
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tie. Mr. Larkins’ s letter will be the epilogue to it. I have 
already incurred the censure of the prisoner ; 1 mean to in- 
crease it by bringing home to him tlie proof of his crimes, 
and to display them in all their force and turpitude. It is 
my duty to do it ; 1 feel it an obligation nearest to my 
heart. 


TRIAL. 

TUESDAY, 7th MAY, 1789. 


(Mh. Burhe.) 

My Lords, — AVhen I had the honour last to address you 
from this place, I endeavoured to press this position upon 
jrour minds, and to fortify it by the example of the proceed- 
ings of Mr. Hastings, that obscurity and inaccuracies in a 
matter of account constituted a just presumption of fraud. I 
showed, from his own letters, that his accounts were con- 
fused and inaccurate. I am ready, my lords, to admit that 
there are situations in which a minister in high office may 
use concealment ; it may be his duty to use concealment 
from the enemies of his masters : it may be prudent to use 
concealment from his inferiors in the service. It will always 
be suspicious to use concealment from his colleagues and co- 
ordinates in office. But when, in a money transaction, any 
man uses concealment with regard to them to whom the 
money belongs, he is guilty of a fraud. My lords, I have 
shown you that Mr. Hastings kept no account, by his own 
confession, of the monies that he had privately taken, as he 
pretends, for the Company’s service, and yve have but too 
much reason to presume, for his own. We have shown you, 
my lords, that he has not only no accounts, but no memory : 
we have shown, that he does not even understand his own 
motives ; that, when called upon to recollect them, he begs 
to guess at them ; and that as his memory is to be supplied 
by his guess, so he has no confidence in his guesses. He at 
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first finds, after a lapse of about a year and a half, or some- 
what less, that ho cj^nuot recollect what his motives were to 
certain actions, which upon the very face of them appeared 
fraudulent. He is called to an account some years after to 
explain what they we^e, and he makes a just reflection upon 
it : namely, that as his memory did not enable him to find 
out his own motive at the former time, it is not to be ex- 
pected that it would be clearer a year after. Your lordships 
will, however, recollect, that in the Cheltenham letter, which 
is made of no perishable stuff, he begins again to guess ; but 
after he has guessed, and guessed again, and after he has 
gone through all the motives he can possibly assign for the 
action, he tells you, he does not know whether those were 
his real motives, or whether he has not invented them since. 

In that situation the accoimts of the Company were left, 
with regard to very great sums which passed through Mr. 
Hastings’s hands, and for which he, instead of giving his 
masters credit, took credit to himself ; and being their debtor, 
as he confesses himself to be, at that time took a security 
for that debt, as if he had been their creditor. This 
required explanation: explanation he was called upon for 
over and over again : explanation he did not give, and de- 
clared he could not give. He was called upon for it when 
ill India ; he had not leisure to attend to it there. He was 
called upon for it when in Europe ; he then says he must 
send for it to India. With much prevarication, and much 
insolence too, he confesses himself guilty of falsifying the 
Company’s accounts by making himself their creditor when 
he was their debtor, and giving false accounts of this false 
transaction. The court of directors was slow to believe him 
guilty ; parliament expressed a strong suspicion of his guilt, 
and wished for further information. Mr. Hastings, about 
this time, began to imagine his conscience to be a faithful 
and true monitor, which it were well he had attended to 
upon many occasions, as it would have saved him his appear- 
ance here ; and it told him that he was in great danger from 
the parliamentary inquiries that were going on. It was now 
to be expected that he would have been in haste to fulfil 
the promise which he had made in the Patna letter of the 
20th of January, 1782; and accordingly we find that about 
this time his first agent, Major Fairfax, was sent over to 
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Europe, wliich agent entered himself at the India House, and 
appeared before the committee of the House of Commons, 
as an agent expressly sent over to explain whatever might 
appear doubtful in his conduct. Major Fairfax, notwithstand- 
ing the character in which Mr. Hastings employed him, ap- 
peared to be but a letter-carrier : he had nothing to say, he 
gave them no information in the India House at all ; to the 
committee (I can speak with the clearness of a witness), he 
gave us no satisfaction whatever. However, this agent van- 
ished in a moment, in order to make way for another more 
substantial, more efficient agent : an agent perfectly known 
in this country. — An agent known by the name given to him 
by Mr. Hastings, who, like the princes of the East, gives 
titles ; he calls him an incomparable agent ; and by that name 
he is very well known to your lordships and the world. 
This agent. Major 8cott, who, I believe, was here prior to 
the time of Major Eairffix’s arrival, in the character of an 
agent, and for t)ie very same purposes, w^as called before the 
committee, and examined point by point, article by article, 
upon all that obscure enumeration of bribes which the court 
of directors declare they did not understand; but he de- 
clared that ho could speak nothing with regard to any of 
these transactions, and that he had got no instructions to ex- 
plain any part of tliem. There was but one circumstance 
which ill the course of his examination we drew from him, 
namely, that one of these articles entered in the account of 
tlie 22nd of May as a deposit had been received from Mr. 
Hastings as a bribe from Cheit 8ing : he produced an extract 
of a letter relative to it, twffiich your lordships in the course 
of this trial may see, and which will lead us into a further 
and more minute inquiry on that head ; but when that com- 
mittee made their report in 1783, not one single article had 
been explained to parliament, not one explained to the Com- 
pany, except this bribe of Cheit Sing, which Mr. Hastings 
had never thought proper to communicate to the East-Tndia 
Company, either by himself, nor, as far as we could find out, 
by his agent; nor was it at last otherwise discovered than 
as it was drawn out from him by a long examination in the 
committee of the House of Commons. And thus, notwith- 
standing the letters he had written and the agents he em- 
ployed, he seemed absolutely and firmly resolved to give his 
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employers no satisfaction at all. "What is curious in this 
proceeding is, that Mr. Hastings, all the time, he conceals, 
endeavours to get himself the credit of a discovery. Your 
lordships have seen what his discovery is ; but Mr. Hastings, 
among his other very extraordinary acquisitions, has found 
an effectual method of concealment through discovery. I 
will venture to say that, whatever suspicions there might 
have been of Mr. Hastings’s bribes, there was more effectual 
concealment in regard to every circumstance respecting them 
in that discovery than if he had kept a total silence. Other 
means of discovery might have^been found, but this standing 
in the way prevented the employment of those means. 

Things continued in this state till the time of the letter 
from Cheltenham : the Cheltenham letter declared that Mr. 
Hastings knew nothing of the matter ; that he had brought 
with him no accounts to England upon the subject ; and 
though it appears by this very letter, that ho had with him 
at Cheltenham (if he wrote the letter at Cheltenham) a 
great deal of his other correspondence, that he had his 
letter of the 22nd of May with him, yet any account that 
could elucidate that letter he declared that lie had not : but 
he hinted, that a Mr. Larkins in India, whom yoiir lordships 
will be better acquainted with, was perfectly apprized of all 
that transaction. Your lordships will observe that Mr. 
Hastings has all his faculties, some way or other, in deposit ; 
one person can speak to his motives ; ’another knows his for- 
tune better than himself ; to others he commits the senti- 
mental parts of his defence ; to Mr. Larkins ho commits his 
memory. We shall see what a truistee of memory Mr, Lar- 
kins is, and how fkr he answers the purpose, which might be 
expected when appealed to by a man who has no memory 
himself, or who has left it on the other side of the water ; 
and who leaves it to another to explain for him accounts 
which he ought to have kept himself, and circumstances 
which ought to be deposited m his own memory. 

This Cheltenhiam letter, I believe, originally became 
known, as far as I can recollect, to the House of Commons 
upon a motion of Mr. Hasting8’8\)wn agent : I do not like to 
be positive upon that point, but I think that was the fii^t 
appearance of it. It appeared likewise in public; for it 
W'as thought so extraordinary and laborious a performance, 
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by the writer or his friends, as indeed it is, that it might 
serve to open a new source of eloquence in the kingdom ; 
and consequently was printed, I believe, at the desire of 
the parties themselves. But however it became known, it 
raised an extreme curiosity in the public to hear, when Mr. 
Hastings could say nothing, after ao many years, of his 
own concerns and his own affair^, what satisfaction Mr. 
Larkins, at last, would give concerning them. This letter 
was directed to Mr. Devaynes, chairman of the court of di- 
rectors. It does not appear that the coart of directors 
wrote anything to India in consequence of it, or that they 
directed this satisfxctory account of the business should be 
given them; but some private communications passed be- 
tween Mr. Hastings, or his agents, and Mr. Larkins. There 
was a general expectation upon this occasion, I believe, in 
the House of Commons, and in the nation at large, to know 
what would become of the portentous inquiry. Mr. Hast- 
ings has always contrived to have half the globe between 
question and answer ; when he was in India, the question 
went to him, and tlien he adjourned his answ^er till he came 
to England ; and, when he came to England, it was neces- 
sary his answer should arrive from India ; so that there is 
no manner of doubt that all time was given for digesting, 
comparing, collating, and making up a perfect memory upon 
the occasion. But, my lords, Mr. Larkins, who has in cus- 
tody Mr. Hastings's n^emory, no small part of his wnscience, 
and all his accounts, did, at last, in compliance with Mr. 
Hastings’s desire, think proper to send an account. Then, 
at last, we may expect li^ht. Where are we to look for ac- 
counts but from an accountant-general ? w'here are they to 
be met wnth, unless from him ? and, accordingly, in that 
night of perplexity into wdiich Mr. Hastings’s correspon- 
dence had plunged them, men looked up to the daw ning of 
the day w^hich was to follow that star; the little Lucifer 
which, with his lamp, was to dispel the shades of night, and 
give us some sort ot light into this dark mysterious tmnsac- 
tion. At last the little lamp appeared, and was laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Hast- 
ings’s friend; for we did "not know of its arrival. It ar- 
rives, wdth all the intelligence, all the memory, accuracy, and 
clearness w^hich Mr. Larkins can furnish for Mr. Hastings, 
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Upon a business that before was nothing but mystery and 
confusion. The account is called, “ Copy of the particulars 
of the dates on which the component parts of sundry sums 
included in the account of sums received on the account of 
the honourable Company by the Governor-General, or paid 
to their treasury by hi^ order, and applied to their service, 
when received for Mr. Hastings, and paid to sub-treasurer.’' 
The letter from Mr. Larkins consisted of two parts ; first, 
what was so much wanted, an account ; next, what was 
Avanted most of all to such an account as he sent, a comment 
and explanation. The account consisted of two members ; 
one gave an account of several detached bribes that Mr. Has- 
tings had received within the course of about a year and a 
half ; and the other, of a great bribe which ho had received, 
in one gross sum of £100,000, from the Nabob of Oude. It 
appeared to us, upon looking into these accounts, that there 
was some geography, a little bad chronology, but nothing else 
in the first ; neither the persons who took the money, nor 
the persons from whom it was taken, nor the ends for which 
it was given, nor any other circuinstanc(‘8, are mentioned. 

The first thing we saw was Dimacfeporc, 1 believe you 
know this piece of geography, that it is one of the provinces 
of the kingdom of Bengal. We then have a long series of 
months, with a number of sums added to them ; and, in the 
end, it is said, that on the 18th and 19th of Assin, meaning 
part of September and part of October, were paid to Mr. 
Oofts two lacks of rupees ; and then remains one lack which 
was taken from a sum of three lacks G,973 rupees. 

After we had waited for Mr. Hastings’s own account ; 
after it had been pursued through a *seri(‘8 of correspondence 
in vain ; after his agents had come to England to ex])iain it, 
this is the explanation that your lordships have got of this 
first article, Dinagepore; not the person paid to, not the person 
paying, are mentioned, nor any other circumstance, except 
the signature, O. G, S. ; this might serve for George Gilbert 
Sanders, or any other name you please : and seeing Crofts 
above it, you might imagine it w^as an Englishman : and this, 
which I call a geographical and a chronological account, is the 
only account we have. Mr. Larkms, upon the mere face of 
the account, sadly disappoints ns ; and I will venture to say, 
that in matters of account Bengal book-keeping is as remote 
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from good book-keeping as the Bengal painches are remote 
from all the rules of good composition. 

We have however got some light; namely, that one Gt. 
O. S. has paid some money to Mr. Crofts for some pur- 
pose ; but from 'whom we know not, nor where ; that there 
is a place called Dinagepore, and that Mr. Bastings received 
some money from somebody in Dinagepore. 

The next article is Faina, Your lordships arc not so ill 
acquainted 'with the geography of India as not to know that 
there is such a place as Faina, nor so ill acquainted 'with the 
chronology of it as not to know that there are three monllis 
called By sack, Assin, Cheyt. Here was paid to Mr. Crofts 
two lacks of rupees, and there was left a balance of about two 
more. 

But, though you learn, with regard to the province of 
Dinagepore, that there is a balance to be discharged by G . 
G. S. ; yet, with regard to Patna, we have not even a G. G. 
S. ; wo have no sort of light 'whatever to know tlirough 
'whose hands the money passed, nor any glimpse of light 
whatever respecting it. xou may expect to be made amends 
in the other province, called Nnddea, where Mr. Hastings 
had received a considerable sum of money ; there is the very 
same darkness ; not a word from whom received, by whom 
received, or any other circumstance, but that it was paid into 
the hands of Mr. Hastings’s ivhite banyan, as he was com- 
monly called in that country, into the hands of Mr. Crofts, 
w ho is his white agent in receiving bribes ; for he was very 
far from liaving but one. 

After all this inquiry, after so many severe animadver- 
sions from the House of Commons, after all those reiterated 
letters from the directors, after an application to Mr. Hast- 
ings himself, when you are hunting to get at some explana- 
tion of the proceedings mentioned in the letter of the month 
of May, 1782, you receive here, by Mr. Larkina’s letter, 
which is dated the 5th of August, 1^86, this account ; which, 
to be sure, gives an amazing Tight into this business : it is a 
letter for which it was worth sending to Bengal, worth wait- 
ing ft)r with all that anxious expectation with which men 
,wait for great events. Dpon the face of the account there is 
not one single word which can tend to illustrate the matter. 
He sums up the whole, and makes out that there was re- 
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ceived five lacks and 50,000 rupees ; that is to say, £55,000 
out of the sum of nine lacks and 50,000 engaged to be paid 
— namely, 

, Prom Dinagepore 4,00,000 

Prom Nuddea 1,50,000 

And from Patna 4,00,000 


9,50,000 


Kow you have got full light! Cabooleat signifies. a contract 
or an agreement ; and tliis agreement was to pay Mr. Hast- 
ings, as one should think, certain sums of money ; it does 
not say from whom, but only that such a sum of money was 
paid, and that there remains such a balance. When you 
come and compare the money received by Mr. Crofts with 
these oabooleats, you find that the cabooleats amount to 
£95,000, and that the receipt has been about £55,000, and 
tliat upon the face of this account there is £40,000 some- 
'^hcrc or other unaccounted for. There never was such a 
mode of account-keeping, except in the new system of this 
bribe exchequer. 

Your lordships will now see, from this luminous, satisfac- 
tory, and clear account, which could come from no other 
than a great accountant and a great financier, establishing 
some new system of finance, and recommending it to the 
world as superior to those old-fashioned, foolish establish- 
ments, the Exchequer and Bank of England, what lights are 
received from Mr. Hastings. 

How^ever, it does so happen that from these obscure hints 
we have been able to institute examinations which have dis- 
covered such a mass of fraud, guilt, corruption, and oppres- 
sion, as probably never before existed since the beginning 
of the world : and ii> that darkness we hope and trust the 
• diligence and zeal of the House of Commons will find light 
sufficient to make a full discovery ofi his base crimes. We 
hope and trust that after all his concealments, and though 
he appear resolved to die in the last dyke of prevarication, all 
his artifices will not be able to secure him from the siege 
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which the diligence of the Ilouse of Commons has laid to 
his corruptions. 

Your lordships will remark in a paragraph, which, though 
it stands last, is the first in principle, in Mr. Jiarkins’s letter, 
that, having before given his comment, he perorates, as is 
natural, upon such an occasion. This peroration, as is usual, 
in perorations, is in favour of the parties speaking it, and ad 
conciliandum auditorem. “ Conscious (he says) that the 
concern which I have had in these transactions needs neither 
an apology nor an excuse,” — that is rather extraordinary too ! 
— “ and that I have in no action of my life sacrificed the duty 
and fidelity which I owed to my honourable employers either 
to the regard which 1 felt for another, or to the advancement 
of my own fortune, I shall conclude this address, firmly rely- 
ing upon the candour of those before whom it may he sub- 
mitted, for its being deemed a satisfactory as well as a circum- 
stantial compliance with therequisition in conformity to w hich 
the information it afibrds has been furnished ; ” meaning, as 
your lordships will see in the whole course of the letter, that 
lie had written it in compliance with the requisition, and in 
conformity to the information he had been furnished with by 
Mr. Hastings ; — “ without which it would have been as base 
as dishonourable for me spontaneously to have afforded il/ ; for 
though the duty w^hich every man owes to himself should 
render him incapable of making an assertion not strictly true, 
no man, actuated ■ either by wirtuous or honourable senti- 
ments, could mistakenly apprehend that, unless he betrayed 
the confidence reposed in him by another, he might be deemed 
deficient in fidelity tp his employers.” 

My lords, here is, in my opinion, a discovery very well 
worthy your lordships’ attention ; here is the accountant- 
general of the Company, who declares, and fixes it as a point 
of honour, that he would not have made a discovery so im- 
portant to them if Mr. Hastings himself had not authorized 
him to make it : a point to w^bich he considers hhnsclf bound 
by his honour to adhere. Let us see .what becomes of us 
when the principle of honour is so debauched and perverted. 
A principle of honour, as long as it is connected with virtue, 
adds no small efficacy to its operation, and no small brilliancy 
and lustre to its appearance ; but honour, the moment that it 
becomes unconnected with the duties of official function 
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with the relations of life, and the eternal and immutahle 
ruJes of morality, and appears in its substance alien to them, 
changes its nature; and, instead of justifying a breach of 
duty, aggravates all its mischiefs to an almost infinite degree ; 
by the apparent lustre of the surface it hides from you the 
baseness and deformity* of the ground : here is Mr. Hastings’s 
agent, Mr. Larkins, the Company’s general accountant, pre- 
fers his attachment to JVIr. Hastings to his duty to the Com- 
pany. Instead of the account which he ought to give to 
them, in consequence of the trust reposed in him, he thinks 
himself bound by honour to IVIr. Hastings, if Mr. Hastings 
had not called for that explanation, not to have given it ; so 
that whatever obscurity is in this explanation, it is because 
IMr. Hastings did not authorize or require him to give a clearer. 
Here is a principle of treacherous fidelity, of perfidious hon- 
our, of the faith of conspirators against their masters, the 
faith of robbers against the public, lield up against tlio duty 
of an officer in a public situation. You see how they are 
bound to one another, and how they give their fidelity to 
keep the secrets of one another, to prevent the directors 
having a true knowledge of their affairs ; and, 1 am sure, if 
. you do not destroy this honour of conspirators and this faith 
of robbers, that there will be no other honour and no other 
fidelity among the servants in India. Mr. Larkins, your 
lordships see, adheres to the principle of secrecy ; you will 
next remark, that Mr. Hastings had as many bribe-factors as 
bribes ; there was confidence to be reposed in each of them, 
and not one of these men appears to be in the confidence of 
another. You will find in this letter the policy, the frame, and 
constitution of this new exchequer. Mr. Crofts seems to 
have known things which Mr. Larkins did not. Mr. Larkins 
knew things which Gunga Govin Sing did not. Gunga 
Govin Sing knew things which none of the rest of the con- 
federates knew. Cantoo Baboo, who a])pears in this letter 
as a principal actor, was in a secret which Mr. Larkins did 
not know. It appears, likcAvise, that there was a Persian 
moonshee in a secret of which Cantoo Baboo was ignorant ; 
and it appears that Mr. Palmer waft in the secret of a trans- 
action not entrusted to any of the rest. Such is the laby-. 
rinth of this practical j>ainche, or screw, that if, for instance, 
you were eadeavouring to trace backwards some transaction 
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through Major Palmer, you would be stopped ^here ; and 
must go back again, for it had begun with Cantoo Baboo. 
If in another you were to penetrate into the dark recess of 
the black breast of Cantoo Baboo, you could not go further ; 
for it began with Gupga Govin Sing. If you pierce the 
breast of Gunga Govin Sing, you are"* again stopped ; a Per- 
sian moonshec was the confidential agent. If you get be- 
yond this, you find Mr. Larkins knew something which the 
others did not ; and at last you find Mr. Hastings did not 
put entire confidence in any of them. You will see by this 
letter that he kept his accounts in all colours, black, white, 
and mezzotinto : that he kept them in all languages ; in Per- 
sian, in Bengallee, and in a language which, 1 believe, is nei- 
ther Persian nor Bengallee, nor any other known in the 
world, but a language in which Mr. Hastings found it 
proper to keep his accounts and to transact his business. 
The persons carrying on the accounts are Mr. Larkins, an 
Englishman, Cantoo Baboo, a Gentoo, and a Persian moon- 
shee, probably a Mahoinedan. So all languages, all religions, 
all descriptions of men, are to keep the account of those 
bribes, and to make out this valuable account which Mr. 
Larkins gave you ! 

Let us now see how far the memory, observation, and 
knowledge of the persons referred to can supply the want of 
them in Mr. Hastings. These accounts come at last, though 
late, from Mr. Larkins, who, I will venture to say, let the 
banyans boast what they will, lias skill perhaps equal to 
the best of them ; he begins by explaining to you some- 
thing concerning tho present of the ten lacks. I wish your 
lordships always to take Mr. Hastings’s word, where it can 
b^ had, or Mr. Larkins’s, who was the representative of, and 
memory-keeper to, Mr. Hastings ; and then I may perhaps 
. take the liberty of making some observations upon it. — ‘‘ Ex- 
tract of a letter from AV^illiara Larkins, accountant-general of 
Bengal, to the chairman of the East-India Company, dated 
5th August, 1786. Mr. Hastings returned from Benares to 
Calcutta on the 5th February, 1782, at that time wholly ig- 
norant of the letter which on the 20th January he wrote 
from Patna, to the secret committee of the honourable the 
court of directors. The rough draught of this letter, in the 
hand-writing of Major Palmer, is now in my possession. 
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Soon after his arrival at the presidency, he requested me to 
form the acicount of his receipts and disbursements, which 
you will find journalized in the 280th, &c., and'307th pages 
of the honourable Company's general books of the year 1781-2. 
My official situation as accountant-general had previously 
convinced me that Mr. Hastings could not have made the 
issues which wxTe acknowledged as received from him by 
some of the paymasters of the army, unless he had obtained 
some such supply as that which he afterwards, namely, on 
the 22nd of May, 1782, made known to me, when I immedi- 
ately suggested to him the necessity of his transmitting that 
account wdiich accompanied hitf .letter of that date till wdien 
the promise contained in his letter of 20th January had en- 
tirely escaped his recollection,” 

The first tiling I would remark ‘on tliis, and I believe your 
lordships liavo rather gone before me in the remark, is, that 
Mr. Hastings came down to Calcutta on the 5th of February, 
that then, or a few days after, he calls to him his confidential 
and faithfid friend (not his official secretjiry, for he trusted 
none of his regular secretaries with these transactions), ho 
calls him to help him to make out his accounts during his 
absence. You wxuld imagine, that at that time he trusted 
this man witli his account : no such thing ; he goes on wdth 
the accountant-general, accounting with him for money ex- 
pended, w ithout ever explaining to that accountant-general 
how’ that money came into his hands., Here then we have 
the accountant making out the account, and the person ac- 
counting ; the accountant does not in any manner make an 
objection, and say, Here you are giving me an a*ccount, by 
which it appears that you have eitpended money, but you 
have not told me where you received it ; how shall I make 
out a fair account of debtor and creditor between you and 
the Company ? He does no such thing. There lies a sus- 
picion in his breast that Mr. Hastings must liave taken some 
money in some irregular way, or he could not have made 
those payments. Mr. Larkins begins to suspect him. “ Where 
did you lose this fiodkin ? ” (said one lady to another upon a 
certain occasion.) “ Pray madam where did you find it?'* 
Mr. Hastings, at the very moment of his life when confi- 
dence w^as required, even when making up his accounts with 
his accountant, never told him one word of the matter. You 
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see he had no confidence in Mr. Larkins ; this makes out one 
of the propositions I want to impress upon your lordships’ 
minds, that *no one man did he let into every part of his 
transactions ; a material circumstance, which will help to 
lead your lordships’ judgment in forming your opinion upon 
many parts of this cause. 

You see that Mr. Larkins suspected him : probably in 
consequence of tfiose suspicions, or from some other cause, 
he at last told him upon the 22nd of May 1 7S2 (but M^liy at 
that time, rather than at any other time, does not a])pear ; 
and this we shall find very diliicult to be account(‘d for), — he 
told him that he had received a bribe from the Nabob of 
Oude, of £100,000 : he informs him of this on tlie 22nd of 
May, which, when the accounts were making up, he conceals 
from him : and ho communicates to him the rough draughts 
of his letter to the court of directors, informing them that 
this business was not transacted by any known secretary of 
the Company, nor with the intervention of any interpreter of 
the Company ; nor passed through any official channel what- 
ever, but through a gentlemen much in his confidence, his 
military secretary ; and as if receiving bribes, and receiving 
letters concerning them, and carrying on correspondence 
relative to them, was a part of military duty, the rough 
drauglit of this letter was in the hands ol‘ tliis military 
secretary. Upon the communication of the letter, it rushes 
all at once into the mind of Mr., Larkins, who knows Mr. 
Hastings’s recollection, who knows what docs and what 
does not escape it, and who had a memory ready to explode 
at Mr. Hastings’s desire. “ Good God ! (says he), you have 
promised the directors ah account of this business ! ” a pro- 
mise which Mr. Larkins assures the directors, upon his 
word, had entirely escaped Mr. Hastings’s recollection. Mr. 
Hastings, it seems, had totally forgotten the promise relative 
to the paltry sum of £100,000, which he had made to the 
court of directors in the January before ; he never once 
thought of it ; no, not even when he was ^making up his ac- 
counts of that very identical sum, till the 22nd of May. So 
that these persons answer ^pr another’s bad memory, and you 
will see they have good reason. Mr. Hastings’s want of 
recollection appears in things of some moment. However 
lightly he may regard the sum of £100,000, which, consider- 
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ing the enormous sums he has received, I dare say he does — 
for he totally forgot it, he knew nothing about it — observe 
what sort of memory this registrar and accountant of such 
sums as £100,000 has. In what confusion of millions must 
it be that such sums can bo lost to Mr. Hastings’s rccollec- 
•tion ! however, at last it* was brought to his recollection, and 
he' thought that it was necessary to give some a(*couut of it. 
And who is the ticcountant whom he produces ? His own 
memory is no accountant. He liad dismissed the matter (as 
lie happily expresses it in the Cheltenham letter) from his 
memory. Major Palmer is not the accountant. One is as- 
tonished that a man who had had* £100,000 in his hands, and 
laid it out as he pretends in the public service, has not a 
sera}) of jiapcr to show'^ for it. No ordinary or extraordinary 
account is given of it. Well, what is to be done in such cir- 
cumstances ? lie sends for a person, whose name you have 
heard and will often hear of, the faithful Cantoo Baboo. This 
man comes to Mr. Larkins, and he reads to him (be so good 
as to remark the words) from a Bengal paper the account of 
the detached bribes. Your lordships will observe, that I 
have stated the receijit of a number of detached bribes ; and 
,a bribe in one great body. — One, the great corps d’armee; 
the other, flying scouting bodies, which were only to be col- 
lected together by a skilful man who knew how to manage 
them, and regulate the motions of those wild and disorderly 
troops. When No. 2 was, to be explained, Cantoo Baboo 
failed him ; he was not worth a farthing as to any transaction 
that happened w^hen Mr. Hastings was in the upper pro- 
vinces ; where, though he was his faithful and constant at- 
tendant through the whole, yet he c6uld give no account of 
it. Mr. Hastings’s moonshee then reads three lines from a 
paper to Mr. Larkins. Now, it is no way even insinuated 
that both the Bengal and Persian papers did not contain the 
account of other immense sums ; and indeed, from the cir- 
cumstance of only three lines being read from the Persian 
paper, your lordships will be able in your own minds to form 
some judgment upon this business. 

I shall now proceed with his letijpr of explanation. The 
particulars,” he goes on to say, “of the j)aper No. 1 were 
read to me from a Bengal paper by Mr. Hastings’s banyan^ 
Cantoo Baboo : and, if 1 am not mistaken, the three first lines 
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of that No. 2 were read over to me from a Persian jiaper by 
his moonsliee. The translation of these particulars, made by 
me, was, as I verily believe, the first complete memorandum 
that he ever possessed of them in the English language ; and 
I am coniident that if 1 had not suggested to him the ne- 
cessity of his taking this precaution,. he would at this moment, 
have been unable to have afforded any such information con- 
cerning them.” 

Now, my lords, if he had not got, on the intimation of Mr. 
Larkins, some scraps of paper, your lordships might have, at 
this day, wanted that valuable information \vhi(*li Mr. Lar- 
kins has laid before you. These, however, contain, Mr. Lar- 
kins says, “ the first complete ” — ^vLat ? — account, do you 
imagine ? no ; “ the first complete memorandum,^'* You would 
imagine that he would himself, for his own use, have notched 
down somewhere or other, in short-hand, in Persian charac- 
ters, short without vowels, or in some other way, memoran- 
dums : but he had not himself even a memorandum of tliis 
business ; and, consequently, when he was at Cheltenham, 
and even here at your bar, he could never have had any ac- 
count of a sum of £100,000 but by this account of Mr. Lar- 
kins, taken as pcoj)le read them from detached pieces of 
paper. 

One would have expected that Mr. Larkins, being warned 
that day, and cautioned by the strange memory of Mr. Hast- 
ings, and the dangerous situation, therefore, in which he him- 
self stood, would at least have been very guarded and cau- 
tious. Hear what he next says upon this subject: “As 
neither of the other sums passed through his hands, these 
(meaning the scraps) contained no such specification, and 
consequently could not enable him to afibrd the information 
with which he has requested me to furnish you : and it is 
more tlian probable, that if the affidavits which I took on the 
16th of December, 1782, had not exposed my character to 
the suspicion of my being capable of committing one of the 
basest trespasses upon the confidence of mankind, I should 
at this distance of time have been equally unable to have 
complied wdth this request : but, after I became acquainted 
with the insinuation suggested in the eleventh report of the 
"Select committee of the House of Commons, I thought it but 
too probable that, unless I was possessed of the original 
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memorandum which I had made of these transactions, I might 
not at some distant period be able to prove that 1 had not 
descended to coiflmit so base an action. ] hav(y, therefore, 
always most carefuily preserved eN^ery pai)er which I pos- 
sessed regarding these transactions.’* 

You see that Mr. Hastings had no memorandums of his 
accounts ; you see that, after Mr. Larkins had made hk 
memorandums of them, he had no design of guarding or 
keeping them; and you will commend those wicked and 
malicious committees, wlio, by their reports, have told an ac- 
countant-gejieral and first public oflicer of revenue that, in 
order to guard his character from their suspicions, it was 
necessary tliat he should keep some paper or other of an ac- 
count. We have heard of the base, wicked, and mercenary- 
license tliat has been used by these gentlemen of India 
towards the House of Commons ; a license to libel and tra- 
duce the diligence of the House of Commons, the purity of 
their motives, and the fidelity of tlieir actions, by which the 
very means of informing the people are attemptea to be used 
for the purpose of leaving them in darkness and delusion. 
But, my lords, when the accountant-general declares that 
^ if the IIouso of Commons had not expressed, as they ought 
to express, much dilTidence and distrust respecting these 
transactions, and even sus})ected him of perjury, this very 
day that man would not have produced a scrap of tlK>se 
papers to you, but might turned i\yem to the basest and 
most infamous of uses : — if, I say, we have saved these valu- 
able fragments by suspecting his integrity, your lordships 
will see suspicion is of some use ; and I hope the world will 
team that punishment will b^ of use'too, in preventing such 
transactions. 

Your lordships have seerrthat no two persons know^ any- 
thing of these transactions; you see that even memoran- 
dums of transactions of very great moment, some of which 
had passed in, the year 1779, were not even so much as put 
in the shape of cp^iplete memoranda until INI ay, 1782 ; you 
see that Mr. Hastings' never kejit them; and there is no 
reason to imagine that a black bauyan and a Persian moon- 
shee wmuld have been careful of what Mr. Hastings himself, 
who did not seem to stimulate his accountants to a vast deal* 
of exactness and a vast deal of fidelity, was negligent. You 
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see that Mr. Larkins, our last, our only hope, if he had not 
been suspected by the House of Common^ probably would 
never have kept these papers ; and that ymi could not have 
had this valuable cargo, such as it is, if it had not been for 
the circumstance Mr. Larkins thinks proper to mention. 

From the specimen which we have^iven of Mr. Hastings’s 
mode of accounts, of its vouchers, clieclis, and counter- 
checks, your lordships will have observed that the mode 
itself is past describing ; and that the checks and counter- 
checks, instead of being put ujjon one another to prevent 
abuse, are put upon each other to prevent discovery and to 
fortify abuse. AVhen you hear that one man has an account 
of receipt, another of expenditure, another of control, you 
say that office is well constituted : but here is an office con- 
stituted by different persons, without the smallest connexion 
with each other ; for the only purpose which they have ever 
answered is the purpose of base concealment. 

We shall now proceed a little further with Mr. Larkins. 
The first of the papers from which he took the memoranda 
was a paper of Cantoo Baboo ; it contained detached pay- 
ments, amounting in the whole, with the caboolcat or agree- 
ment, to about £95,000 sterling, and of which it appears that 
there was received by Mr. Crofts £55,000, and no more. 

Kow, will your lordships be so good as to let it rest in 
your memory what sort of an exchequer this is, even with 
regard to its receipts. As your lordships have seen the 
economy and constitution of this office, so now see the re- 
ceipt. It appears that in the month of May, 1782, out of the 
sums beginning to be received in the month of Shamar, that 
is, in July, 1779, there was during that interval £40,000 out 
of £95,000 sunk somewhere, in some of the turnings over 
upon the gridiron, through some of those agents and panders 
of corruption w'hich Mr, Hastings uses. Here is the valuable 
revenue of the Company, which is to supply ihem in their 
exigencies^ which is to come from sources which otherwise never 
would have yielded it ; which, though small in proportion to 
the other revenue, yet is a diamond, something that by its 
value makes amends for'dts want of bulk; falling short by 
£40,000 out of 95,000. Here is a system made for fraud, 
and producing all the effects of it. 

U poll the face of this account, the agreement was to yield 
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to Mr.'HastiiJgs, some way or other, to be paid to Mr. Crofts, 
95,000, and there was a deficiency of £40,000. Would any 
man, even with no more sense than Mr. Hastings, who wants 
all the faculties of the human mind, who has neither memo- 
ry nor judgment, — any man who was that poor, half-idiot 
creature that Mr. Hastings pretends to bo, engage in a d(»al- 
ing that was to extort from some one or other an agree- 
ment to pay £95,000, which was not to produce more than 
£55,000 ? What, then, is become of it ? Is it in the hands 
of Mr. Hastings’s wn'ehed bribe-brokers, or in liis own hands ? 
is it in arrear ? do you know anything about it ? whom arc 
you to apply to for information ? 'why, to G. G. S., G. (>. S. 
1 find to be, w'hat indeed 1 suspected him to be, a person 
that I have mentioned frequently to your lordships, and that 
you will often hear of, commonly called Gunga (jovin Sing, 
in a short word, the wickedest of the whole race of banyans ; 
the consolidated wickedness of the whole body, is to be found 
in this man. 

Of the deficiency which appears in this agreement with 
somebody or other on the part of Mr. Hastings through 
Gunga Govin Sing, you will expect to hear some explana- 
tion. Of the first sum which is said to have been paid 
through Gunga Govin Sing, amounting on the cabooleat to 
four lacks, and of -which no more than two lacks was actually 
received, — that is to say, half of it was sunk, — we have this 
memorandum only, “ Althoqgh Mr. Hastings was extremely 
dissatisfied with the excuses Gunga Govin Sing assigned for 
not paying Mr. Crofts the sums stated by the paper No. 1 
to be in his charge, he never could obtain from him any fur- 
ther payments on this account.’’ MV. Hastings is exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied with those excuses, and this is the whole 
account of the transaction. This is the only thing said of 
Gunga Govin Sing in the account ; he neither states how 
he came to be employed, or for what he was employed. 
It appears how'ever from the transaction, as far as -we can 
make our way through this darkness, that he had actually 
received £10,000 of the money, which he did not account 
for, and that he pretended that there was an arrear of the 
rest. So here Mr. Hastings’s bribe-agent admits that he 
had received £10,000, but he will not account for it ; ho 
says, There is an arrear of another £10,000; — and thus it 
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appears that he was enabled to take from somebody -at Di- 
nagepore, by a cabooleat, £40,000, of which Mr. Hastings can 
get but £20,000 : there is cent, per cent, loss upon it. 
Mr. Hastings was so exceedingly dissatisfied with this con- 
duct of Hunga Govin Sing, that you would imagine a breach 
would liave immediately ensued between them. I shall not 
anticipate what some of my honourable friends will bring 
before your lordships ; but *J tell you, that, so far from quar- 
relling with Gunga Govin Sing, or being really angry with 
him, it is only a little pettish love-quarrel with Gunga Govin 
Sing ; amantium ircB amoris integratio e&t. Yor Gunga Go- 
vin Sing, without having paid him one shilling of this money, 
attended him to the Ganges : and one of the last acts of JMr. 
Hastings’s government was to represent this man, who was 
unfaithful even to fraud, who did not keep the common faith 
of thieves and robbers, — this very man he recommends to 
the Company ^as a person w'ho ought to be rewarded, as one 
of their best and most faithful servants : and how does he 
recommend him to be rewarded ? By giving him the estate 
of another person ; the way in which Mr. Hastings desires 
to be always rewarded himself. Eor, in calling upon the 
Company’s justice to give him some money for expenses 
with which he never charged them, he desires them to as- 
sign him the money upon some person of the country. So 
here Mr. Hastings recommends Gunga Govin Sing not only 
to trust, confidence, and employment, which he docs very 
fully, but to a reward taken out of the substance of other 
people. This is what Mr. Hastings has done with Gunga 
Govin Sing ; and if such are the cflects of his anger, what 
must bo the efiect of his pleasure and satisfaction ? Now I 
say that Mr. Hastings, who, in fact, saw this man amongst 
the very last with whom he had any communication in India, 
could not have so recommended him after this known fraud, 
in one business only, of £20,000 ; he could not so have sup- 
ported him ; he could not so have caressed him ; he could 
not so have employed him ; he could not have done all this, 
miless he had paid to Mr. Hastings privately that sum of 
money, w'hich never was brought into any even of these 
miserable accounts; without some payment or other, with 
which Mr. Hastings was and ought to be satisfied, or unless 
Gunga Govin Sing had some dishonourable secret to tell of 
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liiin, which he did not dare to provoke him to give a just ac- 
count of ; or lastly, unless the original agreement was, that 
half or a third of the bribe should go to Gunga Govin Sing. 

Such is this patriotic scheme of bribery, this public- 
spirited corruption, which Mr. Hastings has invented upon 
this occasion, and by which he thinks out of the vices of 
mankind to draw a better revenue than out of any legal 
source w hatever ; and, therefore, he has resolved to become 
the most corrupt of all governors-general, in order to be 
the most useful servant to the finances of the Company. 

So nnich as to the first article of Dinagepore pesheush. 
All you have is that G. G. S. is Gunga Govin Sing : that 
he has cheated the public of half of it ; that Mr. Hastings 
was angry w ith^him ; and yet went away from Bengal re- 
warding, praising, and caressing him. Are these things to 
pass as matters of course ? They cannot so pass wuth your 
lordships’ sagacity ; I will venture to ^ay that no court, even 
oi pie-pofidre, could help finding him guilty upon such a mat- 
ter, ’if such a court had to inquire into it. 

The next article is Fatna. Here, too, he was to receive 
£40,000 ; but from wdiom, this deponent aaith not : at this 
i3ircuiii stance, Mr. Larkins, who is a famous deponent, never 
hints once. You may look through his whole letter, which 
is a pretty long one, and which i will save your lordships 
the trouble of hearing read at length now, because you will 
have it before you when ygu come to the Patna business ; 
and you will only find, that somebody had engaged to pay 
him £40,000, and that but half of this sum w^as received. 
You want an explanation of this. You have seen the kind 
of explanation given in the former case, a conjectural expla- 
nation of G. G. S. But when you come to the present case, 
who the person paying was,, why the money was not paid, 
what the cause of failure was, you are not told ; you only 
learn that there w^as that sum deficient ; and Mr. Larkina, 
who is our last resort and final hope of elucidation in this 
transaction, throws not the smallest glimpse of light upon it. 

We, of the House of Commons, have been reduced to 
form the best legitimate conjectures w’e could upon this busi- 
ness, and those conject\ires have led us to further evidence, 
which wdll enable us to fix one of the most scandalous and* 
most mischievous bribes, in all the circumstances of it, upon 
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Mr. Hastings, that was ever known. If he extorted £40,000 
under pretence of the Company’s service, hero is again 
another failure of half the money. Oh, my lords ! you will 
find tliat even the remaining part was purchased with the 
loss of one of th(j best revenues in India, and with the griev- 
ous distress of a country that deserved well your protection#^ 
instead of being robbed to give £20,000 to the Company, 
and another £20,000 to some robber or other, black or 
white. When I say given to some other robber, black or 
white, I do not suppose that either generosity, friendship, or 
even communion, can exist in that country between white 
men and black ; no, their colours are not more adverse than 
their characters and tempers. There is not that idem velle et 
idem nolle; there are none of those, habits of life, nothing 
that can bind men together even in the most ordinary soci- 
ety : the mutual means of such an union do not exist be- 
tween them. It is a money-dealing, and a money-dealing 
only, which can exist between them ; and when you hijar 
that a black man is favoured, and that £20,000 is pretended 
to be left in his hands, do not believe it ; indeed, you cannot 
believe it ; for wo will bring evidence to show that there is 
no friendship between these people : and that when black 
men give money to a white man, it is a bribe : and that 
when money is given to a black man, he is only a sharer 
with the white man in their infamous profits. We find, how- 
ever, somebody anonymous, witli £20,000 left in his hands ; 
and when we come to discover who the man is, and the final 
balance which appears against him in his account with the 
Company, we find that for this £20,000 which was received 
for the Company they ^aid such a compound interest as was 
never* before paid for money advanced : the most violently 
griping usurer, in dealing with the most extravagant heir, 
never made such a bargain as Mr. Hastings has made for the 
Company by this bribe. Therefore it could be nothing but 
fraud that could have got him to have undertaken such a 
revenue. This evidently shows the whole to be a pretence 
to cover fraud, and not a weak attempt to raise a revenue ; 
and that Mr. Hastings w^as not that idiot he represents him- 
self to be, a man forgetting all his offices, all his duties, all 
his own affairs, and all the public affairs. He does not, how- 
ever, forget how to make a bargain to get money ; but when 
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the money is to bo recovered for the Company (as he says), 
he forgets to recover it ; so that the accuracy with ^^'hich he 
begins a bribe, acrihus initiis incurioso fine, and the careless- 
ness with wliich he ends it, are things that characterize not 
weakness and stupidity, but fraud. 

The next article we, proc<'ed to is JSuddea, Here we 
have more light : but does Mr. Larkins anywhere tell you 
anything about Huddea ? No ; it appears as if the account 
had been paid up ; and that the cabooleat and tlie payments 
answer and tally with each other: yet, when wo come to 
produce the evidence upon these parts, you wdll see most 
abundant reason to bo assured that tliere is much more con- 
cealed than is given in this account : that it is an account 
current, and not an account closed ; and that the agreement 
was for some otlier and greater sum than appears. It might 
be expected that the Company wmuld inquire of Mr. Hastings 
and ask, From whom did he get it, — who has received it, — 
who is to answer for it ? But he know that they were not 
likely to make any inquiry at all, they are not that kind of 
people. You would imagine that a mercantile body would 
have some of the mercantile excellencies, and even you 
Avould allow them perhaps’ some of the mercantile faults. 
But they have, like Mr. Hastings, forgotten totally the mer- 
cantile character ; and, accordingly, neither accuracy nor 
fidelity of account do they ever require of Mr. Hastings. 
They have too much confidence in him 4 and he accordingly 
acts like a man in whom such confidence, without reason, 
is reposed. 

Your lordships may perhaps suppose that the payment of 
this money was an act of friendship and generosity in the 
people of the country ? No ; Ve have found out and shall 
prove from whom he got it ; . at least we shall produce such 
a conjecture upon it as your lordships wdll think us bound 
to do, when w^e have such an account before us. Here on 
the face of the account there is no deficiency ; but when wo 
look into it, w^e^find, skulking in a corner, a person called 
Nunduloll, from whom there is received 58,000 rupees. You 
will find that he, who appears to^ have paid up this money, 
and which ‘Mr. Hastings spent as he pleased m his journey 
to Benares, and who consequently must have had some tru%t 
reposed in him, was the wickedest of men next to those I 
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liave mentioned ; always giving the first rank to Gunga Go- 
vin primus inter pares^ the second, to Debi Sing, the 
third to Cantoo Baboo ; this man is fit to he one next on a 
par with them. Mr. Larkins, when he comes to explain this 
article, says, “ I believe it is for a part of the Dinagcpore 
peshcush, which would reduce the balance to about £.5,000;” 
but he .does not pretend to know what it is given for ; he 
gives several giiesses at it ; but, he says, “ As 1 do not know, 
1 shall not pretend to give more than my conjecture upon it.” 
He is in the right, because we shall prove Nunduloll never 
did or had anything to do with the Dinagepore peshcush. 
These are very extraordinary proceedings. It is iny busi- 
ness simply to state them to your lordships now (we will 
give them in afterwards in evidence), and 1 will leave that 
evidence to be confirmed and fortified by further observations. 

One of the objects of Mr. Larkins’ s letter is to illustrate 
the bonds. lie says, ‘‘The two first stated sums,” namely, 
Dinagepore and Patna, in the paper marked JSTo. 1,1 suppose, 
for he seems to explain it to be such, “ are sums for a part 
of which Mr. Hastings took two bonds ; viz. No. 1539, dated 
1st October, 1780, and No. 1540, dated 2nd October, 1780, 
each for the sum of current rupees, 1,16,000, or sicca rupees 
one lack. The remainder of that amount was carried to the 
credit of the head, Four per cent. Remittance Loan ; Mr. 
Hastings having taken a bond for it (No. 89), which has 
been since completely liquidated, conformable to the law.” 
But, before I proceed with the bonds, 1 will beg leave to 
recall to your lordships’ recollection that Mr. Larkins states 
in his letter that these sums w'crc received in November. 
How does this agree with another state of the transaction 
given by Mr. Hastings, viz. that the time of his taking 
the bonds was the 1 st and 2nd of October ? Mr. Larkins, 
therefore, w^ho has thought proper to say that the money 
was received in the month of November, has here given as 
extraordinary an instance either of fraudulent accuracy or 
shameful official inaccuracy as was ever perhaps discovered. 
The first sums are asserted to be paid to Mr, Crofts on the 
18th and 1 fitli.j'bf Asseii, 1187 ; the month of Assen corre- 
sponds with Jlie" month of September and part of October, 
and not wi^ November ; and it is the more extraordinary 
that Mr. iSrkius should mistake this, because he is in an 
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office whicTi requires monthly payments, and, consequently, 
great monthly exactness, and a continual transfer from one 
month to another: we cannot suppose any accountant in 
England can be more accurately acquainted with the succes- 
sion of months than Mr. Larkins must have been with the 
comparative state of Bengal and English months. How are 
we to account for this gross inaccuracy ? If you have a poet, 
if you have a politician, if you have a moralist inaccurate, 
you know that these are cases which, from the narrow 
bounds of our weak faculties, do not i)erhap8 admit of accu- 
racy. But what is an inaccurate accountant good for? 
‘^yilly man, that dost not know fhy own silly trade ! ’’ was 
once well said : but the trade here is not silly. You do not 
even praise an accountant for being accurate, because you 
have thousands of them; but you justly blame a public ac- 
countant who is guilty of a gross inaccuracy. But what 
end could his being inaccurate answer — why not name Oc- 
tober as well as November? I know no reason for it; but 
here is certainly a gross mistake ; and, from the nature of the 
thing, it is hardly possible to suppose it to be a mere mis- 
take, But, take it that it is a mistake, and to have nothing 
of fraud, but mere carelessness, — this in a man valued by 
Mr. Hastings for being very punctilious and accurate is ex- 
traordinary. 

But, to return to the bonds. We find a bond taken in the 
month of Sawun, 1186, or I'JTO, but the receipt is said to be 
in Assen, 1780 : that is to say, there was a year and about 
three months between the collection and the receipt ; and, 
during all* that period of time, an enormous sum of money 
had lain in the hands of Gunga Govin' Sing, to be employed 
when Mr. Hastings should think fit. He employed it, he 
says, for the Mahratta expedition. Now, he began that letter 
on the 29th of November, by telling you that the bribe 
would not have been taken from Cheit Sing, if it had not 
been at the instigation of an exigency, which it seems re- 
quired a supply of money to be procured lawfully or unlaw- 
fully. But in fact there was no exigency for it before the 
Berar army came upon the borders of the country; that 
army which he invited by his careless conduct towards the 
Bajah of Berar, and whose hostility he was obliged to buy 
oft* by a sum of money : and yet this bribe was taken from 
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Clieifc Sing long before lie had tins occasion for it. T]ie fund 
lay in G^unga Govin Sing’s bands ; and he afterwards applied 
to that purpose a part of this fund, which he must have taken 
without any view whatever to the Company’s interest. This 
pretence of the exigenciy of the Company’s allairs is the more 
extraordinary because the first receipt of these monies was 
some time in the year 1779 (I have not got the exact date 
of the agreement) : and it was but a year before that the 
Company was so far from being in distress that he declared 
he should have, at very nearly the period when this bribe be- 
came payable, a very large sum (1 do not recollect the pre- 
cise amount) in their treasury. I cannot certainly tell w hen 
the caboolcat, or agreement, was made, yet I shall lay open 
something very extraordinary upon that subject, and will 
lead you step by step to the bloody scenes of Debi Sing. 
Whilst, therefore, Mr. Hastings w'as carrying on these trans- 
actions, he was carrying them on without any reference to 
the pretended object to which he afterwards applied them. 
It was an old premeditated plan ; and the money to be re- 
ceived could not have been designed for an exigency, because 
it was to be paid by monthly instalments. The case is the 
same with respect to the other cabooleats. It could not have 
been any momentary exigence which he had to provide for’ 
by these sums of money ; they were paid regularly, period 
by period, as a constant uniform income to Mr. Hastings. 

You find, then, .Mr. Hastings first leaving this sum of 
money for a year and three months in the hands of Gunga 
Govin Sing ; you find that when an exigence pressed him, 
^by the Mahrattas suddenly invading Bengal, and he was 
obliged to refer to his ‘bribe-fund, he finds that fund empty, 
and that in supplying money for this exigence, he takes a 
bond for two-thirds of his own money and one-third of the 
Company’s. For, as I stated before, Mr. Larkins proves of 
one of these accounts, that he took in the month of January 
for this bribe-money, which, according to the principles he 
lays dowm, was tlie Company’s money, three bonds as for 
money advanced from bis owm cash. Now this sum of three 
lacks, instead of being all his own, as it should appear to be 
in the month of January w'hen he took the bonds ; or two- 
thirds his own and one-third the Company’s, as he said in 
his letter of the 29th of November; turns out by Mr. Lark- 
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ins’s account, paragraph 9, which I wish to mark to your 
lordships, to be two-thirds the Company’s money and one- 
third his own : and yet it is all confounded under bonds, as 
if the money had been his own. What can you say to this 
heroic sharper disguised under the name of a patriot, when 
you find him to be nothing but a downright cheat, first 
taking moneiy under the Company’s name, then taking their 
securities to him for their own money, and afterwards enter- 
ing a fiilse account of them ; contradicting tliat by another 
account ; and God knows whether the third be true or false ? 
These arc not things that I am to make out by any conclu- 
sion of mine ; here they are, made out by liimself and IMr. 
Larkins, and comparing them with his letter of the 27th you 
find a gross fraud cov^ered by a direct falsehood. 

We have now done with Mr. Larkins’s account of the 
bonds ; a!)d are come to the other species of Mr. Hastings’s 
frauds (for there is a great variety in them), and first to 
Cheit Sing’s bribe. Mr. Larkins came to the knowledge of 
the bond-money through Gunga Govin Sing and through 
Cantoo Eaboo ; of this bribe he was not in the secret origin- 
ally, but was afterwards made a confidant in it : it was car- 
ried to him ; and the account he gives of it I will state to 
your lordships. The fourth sum stated in Mr. Hastings’s 
account was the produce of sundry payments made to me by 
ISadamund, Cheit Sing’s buxey, who either brought or sent 
the gold mohurs to my house, from whence they were taken 
by me to Mr. Crofts, either on the saiim night or early in 
the morning after; they were made at dilferent times, and 
I well remember that the »sauie people never came twice. 
On the 21st June, 1780, Mr. Hais^tings sent for me, and 
desired that I would take charge of a present that had been 
offered to him by Cheit Sing’s buxey, under the pi (‘a of 
atoning for the opposition which he had made towards the 
payment of the extra subsidy for defraying part of tlio ex- 
penses of the war ; but really in the hope of its inducing 
Mr. Hastings to give up that claim ; with which view the 
present first had been offered. Mr. Hastings declared that, 
although be would not take this for his own use, he w'ould 
apply it to that of the Company, ih removing Mr. Francis’s 
objections to the want of a fund for defraying the extra ex- 
penses of Colonel Camac’s detachment. On my return to* 
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the office, I wrote down the substance of what Mr. Hastings 
had said to me, and requested Mr. James Miller, my deputy, 
to seal it up with his own seal, and write upon it that he 
had then done so at my request. He was not further in- 
formed of my motive for this, than merely that it contained 
the substance of a conversation which had passed between 
me and another gentleman, which, in case that conversation 
should hereafter become the subject of inquiry, I wished to 
be able to adduce the memorandum then made of it, in cor- 
roboration of my own testimony ; and although that paper 
has remained unopened to this hour, and notwitlistanding that 
1 kept no memorandum whatever of the substance thereof, 
yet, as I liave wrote this representation under the most 
scrupulous adherence to what 1 conceived to be truth, should 
it ever become necessary to refer to this paper, I am confident 
that it will not be found to differ materially from the substance 
ef this representation.*’ 

I forgot to mention, that besides these two bonds which 
Mr. Hastings declared to be the Company’s, and one bond 
his own, that he slipped into the place of the bond of his 
own a much better; namely, a bond of November, which 
he never mentioned to the Company till the 22nd of May ; 
and this bond for current rupees one lack, 74,000, or sicca ru- 
pees 1,50,000, was taken for the payment stated in the paper 
No. 1 to have been made to Mr. Crofts on the 11th Augun, 
1187, which corresponds to the 23rd of November, 1780. This 
is the Nuddea money, and this is ail that you know of it ; you 
know that this money, for which he had taken this other bond 
from the Company, was not his own neither, but bribes taken 
from the other provinces. 

I am ashamed to be troublesome to your lordships in this 
dry affair, but the detection of fraud requires a good deal of 
patience and assiduity, and we cannot w^ander into any- 
thing that can relieve the mind ; if it was in my power to 
do it, I would do it. I wish, however, to call your lordships’ 
attention to this last bribe, before I quit these bonds. Such 
is the confusion, so complicated, so intricate are these bribe 
accounts, that there is always something left behind, glean 
never so much from the paragraphs of Mr. Hastings and Mr. 
Larkins. I could not bring them to account, says Mr. 
Larkins. They were received before the 1st and 2nd of 
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October. Why docs not the running treasury account give 
‘ an account of them ? The committee of the House of Com- 
mons examined whether the running treasury account had 
any such account of sums deposited : no such thing ; they 
are said by Mr. Hastings to be deposited in June ; they 
were not deposited in •October, nor any account of tlicni 
given till the January following. “ These bonds (says he) 
1 could not enter them as regular money to be entered on 
the Company’s account, or in any public way, until 1 had had 
an order of the Oovernor- General and council.” But wdiy 
had not you an order of the Gro^eriior- General and council 
"We are not calling on you, Mr. Larkins, for an account of 
your conduct : we arc calling upon Mr. Hastings for an ac- 
count of Ills conduct, and which he refers to you to explain. 
Why did not Mr. Hastings order you to carry them to the 
public account ; because (says he) there was no other 
way.” Every one who knows any tiling of a treasury or 
public banking-place know's, that if any person brings mo- 
ney as bidonging to the public, that the public accountant 
is bound, no doubt, to receive it, and enter it as such ; 
“ but (says he) I could not do it until the account could be 
settled, as between debtor and creditor : I did not do it 
till I could put on one side durbar charges, secret service, 
to such an amount ; and balance that again with bonds to 
Mr. Hastings : ” that is, he could not make an entry regu- 
larly in the Company’s boohs until Mr. Hastings had enabled 
him to commit one of the grossest frauds and violations of a 
public trust that ever was committed, by ordering that 
money of the Company’s to be considered as his own, and a 
bond to be taken as a security for it from the Company, as if 
it w’as his own. 

But to proceed with this deposit. What is the substance 
of Mr. Larkins’ s explanation of it ? The substance of this 
explanation is, that here was a bribe received by Mr. Hast- 
ings from Cheit Sing, guarded with such scrupulous secrecy, 
that it w as not carried to the house of Mr. Crofts, wdio w^as 
to receive it finally, but to the house of Mr. Larkins, as a 
less suspected place ; and that it* was conveyed in various 
sums, no two people ever returning twice with the various 
payments which made up that sum of £23,000 or there-* 
abouts. Now do you want an instance of prevarication 
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and trickery in an account ? If any person should inquire 
whether £23,000 had been paid by Cheit Sing to Mr. Hast- 
ings, there was not any one man living, or any person con- 
cerned in tlie transaction, except Mr. Larkins, who received 
it, that could give an account of how much he received, or 
who brought it. As no two people arc ever his confidants in 
the same transaction in Mr. Hastings’s accounts, so here no 
two people are permitted to have any share whatever in 
bringing the several fragments that make up this sum. I^his 
bribe, you might imagine, would have been entered by Mr. 
-^^arkins to some public account, at least to the fraudulent ac- 
count of Mr. Hastings. No such thing ; it was never entered 
till the November following. It was not entered till Mr. 
Erancis had left Calcutta. All these corrupt transactions 
were carried on privately by Mr. Hastings alone, without any 
signification to his colleagues of his carrying on this patriotic 
traffic, as he called it. Tour lordships will also consider 
both the person who employs such a fraudulent accountant, 
and his ideas of his duty in his office. These are matters 
for your lordships’ grave determination ; but 1 appeal to you, 
upon the face of these accounts, whether you ever saw any- 
thing so gross ; and whether any man could be daring enough 
to attempt to impose upon the credulity of the weakest of 
mankind, much more to impose upon such a court as this, 
such accounts as these are. 

If the Company had a mind to^ inquire what is become of 
all the debts due to them, and where is the cabooleat, he 
refers them to Giunga G-ovin Sing. Give us (say they) an 
account of this balance .that remains in your hands ; I know 
(says he) of no balance. Why, is not there a cabooleat ; 
where is it ; what are the date and circumstances of it ? 
There is no such cabooleat existing. This is the case even 
where you have the name of the person through whose 
hands the money passed. But suppose the inquiry went to 
the payments of the Patna cabooleat ; Here (they say) we 
find half the money due; out of £40,000 there is only 
£20,000 received; give us some account of it. Who is to 
give an account of it ? /Here there is no mention made of 
the name of the person who had the cabooleat : whom can 
they call upon ? Mr. Hastings does not remember ; Mr. 
Larkins does not tell ; they can learn nothing about it. If 
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tlie directors had a disposition, and were honest enough to 
the proprietors and the nation, to inquire into it, there is not 
a hint given bj either of those persons, who received the 
jVuddea, who received the Patna, who received the Dinage- 
pore peshcusli. 

But in what court can a suit be instituted, and against 
whom, for the recovery of this balance of £40,000 out of 
£95,000 ? 1 wish your lordships to examine strictly tliis ac- 

count, to examine strictly every part, both of the account it- 
self and Mr. Larkins’s (Explanation : compare them together, 
and divine, if you can, wliat remedy tlie Company could have 
for their loss. Can your lordsliips believe that this can be 
any other than a systematical, deliberate fraud, grossly con- 
diictcid? I will not allow Mr. Hastings to be the man he 
represents himself to be : he was supposed to be a man of 
parts ; 1 will only suppose him to be a man of mere common 
sense. Are these the accounts we should expect from such 
a man ? And yet he and Mr. Larkins are to be magnified to 
heaven for great financiers ; and this is to be called book- 
keeping. This is the Bengal accoimt saved so miraculously 
on the 22nd of May. 

Next comes the Persian accouat. You have heard of a 
present, to which it refers. It has been already stated, but 
it must be a good deal further explained. Mr. Larkins states 
that this account was taken from a paper, of which three 
lines, and only three lines^were read to him by a Persian 
moonshee ; and it is not pretended that this was the whole 
of it. The three lines read arc as follows : — “ Prom the Na- 
bob (meaning the Nabob of Oude) to the Governor- General, 
six lacks, £ GO, 000. From Hussein* Eeza Khan and Ilyder 
Beg Khan to ditto, three lacks, £30,000; and ditto to Mrs. 
Hastings, one lack, £10,000.” 

Here, I say, are the three lines that were read by a Per- 
sian moonshee. Is he a man you can call to account for 
these particulars ? No ; he is an anonymous moonshee : 
his name is not sp^much as mentioned by Mr. Larkins, nor 
hinted at by Mr. Hastings ; and you find these sums, which 
Mr. Hastings mentions as a sum in gross given to himself, 
are not so. They were given by three persons ; one six 
lacks was given by the Nabob to the Governor; another of 
three lacks more by Hussein Eeza KhS-n ; and a third, one 
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lack, by both of them clubbing, as a present to Mrs. Hast- 
ings. This is the first discovery that appears of Mrs. Hast- 
ings having been concerned in receiving presents for the 
Governor- (General and others, in addition to Guiiga Goviii 
Sing, Cantoo Baboo, and Mr. Crofls. Now, if this money 
was not received for the Company, is it proper and right to 
take it from Mrs. Hastings ? Is there honour and justice in 
taking from a lady a gratuitous present made to her ? Yet 
Mr. Hastings says he has applied it all to the Company’s 
service. He has done ill in suffering it to be received at 
all, if she has not justly and properly received it. Whether 
in fact she ever received this money at all, she not being 
upon the spot, as I can find, at the time (though, to be sure, 
a present might be sent her), I neither affirm nor deny, fur- 
ther than that, as Mr. Larkins says, there was a sum of 
£ 10,000 from these ministers to Mrs. Hastings. Whether 
she ever received any other money than this, I also neither 
affirm nor deny. But, in whatever manner Mrs. Hastings 
received this or any other money, I must say, in this grave 
place in which I stand, that if the wives of Governors- 
General, the wives of presidents of council, the wives of tlie 
principal officers of the India Company, through all the vari- 
ous departments, can receive presents, there is an eiid of the 
covenants, there is an end of the act of parliament, there is 
an end to every power of restraint. Let a man be but mar- 
ried, and if his wife may take presents, that moment the acts 
of parliament, the covenants, ancf all the rest expire ! There 
is something too in the manners of the East that makes this 
a much more dangerous practice. The people of the East, 
it is well knowm, have their zenana, the apartment for their 
wives, as a sanctuary which nobody can enter — a kind of holy 
of holies — a consecrated place, sate from the rage of war, safe 
from the fury of tyranny. The rapacity of man has here its 
bounds : here you shall come and no farther. But, if Eng- 
lish ladies can go into these zenanas, and there receive pre- 
sents, the natives of Hindustan cannot be said to have any- 
thing left of their own. Every one knows that in the wisest 
and best time of the commonwealth of Eome, towards the 
latter end of it (I do not mean the best time for morals, but 
the best for its knowledge how to correct evil government, 
and to choose the proper means for it), it w^as an established 
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rule that no governor of a province should take his wife along 
with him into his province, wives not being subject to the 
laws in the same manner as their husbands : and though I 
do not impute to any one any criminality here, I should 
think myself guilty of a scandalous dereliction of my duty, if 
I did not mention the fijct to your lordships. But I press it 
no further : hero are the accounts, delivered in by Mr, Lar- 
kina at Mr. Hastings’s own requisition. 

The three lines whi(;h were read out of a Persian paper 
are followed by a long account of the several species in which 
this present was received, and converted by exchange into 
one common standard. JVow, as tliese three lines of paper, 
which are said to have been read out of a Persian paper, con- 
tain an account of bribes to the amount of £100,000, and as 
it is not even insinuated that this was the wliole of the paper, 
but rather the contrary indirectly implied, I shall leave it for 
your lordships in your serious consideration to judge what 
mines of bribery that paper might contain. For why did not 
Mr. Larkins get the whole of that paper read and translated ? 
The moment any man stops in the midst of an account, he is 
stopping in the midst of a fraud. 

My lords, I have one further remark to make upon these 
accounts. The cabooleats, or agreements for the payments 
of these bribes, amount, in the three specified provinces, to 
£95,000. Do you believe that these provinces were thus 
particularly favoured ? Do you think that they were cho^SJn 
as a little demesne for Mr! Hastings ? T^t they were the 
only provinces honoured w ith his protection, so far as to take 
bribes from them ? Do you perceive anything in their local 
situation that should distinguish them from other provinces 
of Bengal? What is the reason why Dinagepore, Patna, 
Nuddea should have the post of honour assigned thorn ? 
What reason can be given for not taking bribes also from 
Burdwan, from Bishanpore, in short, from all the sixty-eight 
collections which comprise the revenues of Bengal, and for 
selecting only three ? How came he, I say, to be so wicked 
a servant, that, out of sixty-eight divisions, he cliose only 
three to supply the exigencies of the Company ? He did not 
do his duty in making this distinction, if he thought that 
bribery was the best way of supplying the Company’s trea^ 
sury, and that it formed the most useful and effectual re- 
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source for them ; which he has declared over and over again. 
Was it right to lay the whole weight of hnbery, extortion, 
and oppression upon those three provinces, and neglect the 
rest ? No ; you know, and must know, that he who extorts 
from three provinces will extort from twenty, if there are 
twenty. You have a standard, a nveasurc of extortion, and • 
that is all ; ex pede llerculem : guess from thence what was 
extorted from all Bengal. Do you believe he could be so 
cruel to these provinces, so partial to the rest, as to charge 
them with that load, with £95,000, knowing the heavy op- 
pression tliey w'^ere sinking under, and leave all the rest un- 
touched ? You will judge of what is concealed from us by 
what we liave discovered through various means, that have 
occurred in consequence both of the guilty conscience of the 
person who confesses the fact with respect to these pro- 
vinces, and of the vigour, perseverance, and sagacity of those 
who have forced from him that discovery. It is not there- 
fore for me to say that the £100,000 and £95,000 only 
were taken. Inhere the circumstances entitle me to go on, 

I must not be stopiped, but at the boundary where human 
nature has fixed a barrier. 

You have now before you the true reason why he did not 
choose that this affair should come before a court of justice. 
Eatlier than this exposure should be made, he to-day would 
call for the mountains to cover him : he w’^ould prefer an in- 
quiry into the business of the three seals ; into anything fo- 
reign to the sul^ct I am now discussing, in order to keep 
you from the discovery of that gross bribery, that shameful 
peculation, that abandoned prostitution and corruption, which 
he has practised with indemnity and impunity to this day, 
from one end of India to the other. 

At the head of the only account we have of these transac- 
tions stands Dinagepore ; and it now only remains for me to 
make some observations upon Mr. Hastings’s proTceedmgs in 
that province. Its name, then, and that money was taken 
from it, is all that appears ; but from whom, by what hands, 
by what means, under what pretence it was taken, he has 
not told you ; he has not told his employers. I believe, 
however, I can tell from whom it was taken : and I believe 
it will appear to your lordships that it must have been taken 
from the unhappy Rajah of Dinagepore : and I shall in a very 
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few words state the circumstances attending and the service 
performed for it : from these you will be able to form a just 
oj)inion concerning this bribe. 

Dinagepore, a large province, was possessed by an ancient 
family, the last of which, about the year 1184 of their era, 
•the liajah Bijanaut, had Ho legitimate issue. When he was 
at the point of death, he wished to exclude from tlie succes- 
sion to the zemindary his half brother, Cantoo Naut, with 
whom he had lived upon ill terms for many years, by adopt- 
ing a son. Such an adoption, when a person has a half 
brother, as ho had, in my poor judgment; is not countenanced 
by the Gentoo laws. But Gunga Govin Sing, who was 
placed by the office he held at the head of the registry, 
where the records were kept, by which the rules of succes- 
sion according to the custom of the country are ascertained, 

* became master of these Gentoo laws ; and through his means 
Mr. Hastings decreed in favour of the adoption. We find, 
that immediately after this decree Gunga Govin Sing re- 
ceived a cabooleat on Dinagepore for the sum of £40,000, of 
which it appears that he has actually exacted £30,000, 
though he has paid to Mr, Hastings only £20,000. We find, 
before the young Bajah had been in possession a year, his 
natural guardians and relations, on one pretence or another, all 
turned out of their offices. The pesuicnsh, or fixed annual 
rent payable to the Company for his zemindary, fell into ar- 
rear, as might naturally be €8cpected,from the Eajah’s inability 
to pay both his rent and this exorbitant bribe, extorted from 
a ruined family. Instantly, under pretext of this arrearage, 
Gunga Govin Sing and the fictitious committee which Mr. 
Hastings had made for his wicked purposes, composed of Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Shore, and Mr. Crofts, who were but the 
tools, as they tell us themselves, of Gunga Govin Sing, gave 
that I^ebi Sin^, the government of this 

family. They put this noble infant, this miserable Eajah, to- 
gether with the management of the provinces of Dinagepore 
and Eungpore, into his wicked and abominable hands ; where 
the ravages he committed excited what was called a rebel- 
lion, that forced him to fly from the country, and into which 
I do not wonder he should be desirous that a political and 
not a juridical inquiry should be made. The savage barbari* 
ties which were there perpetrated I have already, in the 
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execution of niy duly, brouglit before this House and iny 
country : and it will be seen, when we come to the proof, 
whether what I have asserted Avas the effect either of a de- 
luded judgment or disordered imagination ; and whether the 
facts 1 state cannot be substantiated by authentic reports, 
and were none of my invention ; land lastly, whether the 
means that were taken to discredit them do not inffnitely 
aggravate the guilt of the offenders. Mr. Hastings wanted 
to fly irom judicial iiu]uiry; he wanted to put Hebi Sing 
anywhere but in a court of justice. A court of justice, 
where a direct assertion is brought forward, and a direct 
proof applied to it, is an element m which he cannot live for 
a moment. He would seek refuge anywhere, e\en in the 
very sanctuary of his accusers, rather than abide a trial writh 
him in a court of justice: but the House of Commons was 
too just not to send him to this tribunal, wliose justice they » 
cannot doubt, whose penetration he cannot elude, and whose 
decision will justily those managers whose characters he at- 
tempted to defame. 

But this is not all. We find that after tho cruel sale of 
this infant, who was properly and directly under the guardian- 
ship of the Company (for the Company acts as steward aud 
dew an of the province, w'hich oflice has the guardianship of 
minors), after ho had been robbed of £10,000 by the hands 
of Grunga Govin Sing, and afterw^ards, under pretence of his 
being in debt to the Company, /leli\ered into the hands of 
that monster, Hcbi Sing, Mr. Hastings, by way of anticipa- 
tion of these charges, and in answer to them, has thought 
proper to produce the certificate from this unfortunate boy, 
w^hich 1 will now again Vead to you : — 

“ I, Eadanaut, zemindar of Purgunnah Haveley, Penjuna, 
&c., commonly called Hinagepore ; — As it has been learnt by 
me, the muttesudies, and the respectablejgjJcmj^rf 
indary, that the niiiiisters of England^ are mspeased" with 
the late Governor, Warren Hastings, Esq., upon tho suspi- 
cion tlia-t he uj)pressed us, took money from us by deceit and 
force^^ aud ruined the country ; tlierefore we, upon tho 
strength of our religion, which we think it incumbent on and 
necessary for us to abide by, following the rules laid down 
in giving evidence, declare the particulars of the acts and 
deeds of War^n Hastings, Esq., full of circumspection and 
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caution, civility -and justice, superior to the caution of the 
most learned ; and by representing what is fact, wipe away 
the doubts that have possessed the minds of the ministers 
of England : That Mr. Hastings is possessed of fidelity and 
confidence, and yielding protection to us ; that he is clear of 
the contamination of mistrust and wrong, and his mind is 
*free of covetousness or avarice. During the time of his ad- 
ministration no one saw other conduct than that* of protection 
to the husbandmen and justice ; no inhabitant ever experi- 
enced afflictions, no one ever felt oppression from him ; our 
reputations have always been guarded from attacks by his 
prudence, and our families have* always been protected by 
his justice. He never omitted the smallest instance of 
kindiu'ss towards us, but healed the wounds of •despair with 
the salve of consolation, by means of his benevolent and 
kind behaviour, never permitting one of us to sink in the pit 
of despondence. He supported every one by his goodness ; 
overset the designs of evil-minded men by his authority ; 
tied the hands of oppression with the strong bandage of 
justice, and by these mean^ expanded the pleasing apjiear- 
ance of happiness and joy over us: he reestablishtjd justice 
and impartiality. We were, during his government, in the 
•enjoyment of perfect happiness and ease, and many of us are 
thankful and satisfied. As Mr. Hastings was well acquainted 
with our manners and customs, he was always desirous, in 
every respect, of doing whatever would preserve our religious 
rights, and guard them against every kind of accident and 
injury ; and at all times protected us. Whatever we have 
experienced from him, and whatever happened from him, we 
have written without deceit or exaggeration.’* 

My lords, this Eadanaut, zemindar of the purgunnah, 
who, as your lordships hear, bears evidence upon oath to all 
the great and good qualities of the Grovernor, and particu- 
larly to his absolute freedom from covetousness ; this person, 
to whom Mr. Hastings appeals, was, as the committee state, 
a hoy between five and six years old at the time when he 
was give^ into the hands of Debi Sing; and when Mr. 
Hastings left Bengal, which was in 1786, was between 
eleven and twelve years old ! This is the sort of testimony 
that Mr. Hastings produces, to prove that he was clear from ^ 
all sort of extortion, oppression, and covetousness, in this 
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very zcmindary of Dinagepore. This boy, whcf is so observ- 
ant, who is so penetrating, who is so accurate in his know- 
ledge of the whole government of Mr. Hastings, w^as, I 
say, when* he left his government, at the utmost, but eleven 
years and a half old. Kow, to what an extremity is this un- 
happy man at your bar driven, when oppressed by this ac- 
cumulative load of corruption charged upon him, and seeing 
his bribery, his prevarication, his fraudulent bonds brought 
before you, he gives the testimony of this child, who for the 
greatest part of his time lived 300 miles from the seat of 
Mr. Hastings’s government. Consider the miserable situation 
of this poor unfortunate boy, made to swear, with all the 
solemnities of his religion, that Mr. Hastings was never 
guilty in his province of any act of rapacity. Such are the 
testimonies which are there called rozannammas, in favour of 
Mr. Hastings, with which all India is said to sound. Ho w^e 
attempt to conceal them from your lordships ? No, w^e 
bring them forth to show you the wickedness of the man, 
who, after he has robbed innocence, after he has divided the 
spoil between Gunga Qovin Sing and himself, gets the party 
robbed to perjure himself for his sake, if such a creature is 
capable of being guilty of perjury. We have another rozan- 
namma sent from Nuddea, by a person nearly under the • 
same circumstances witli Eadanaut, namely, Maha Kajah 
Dhcraja Scolbrund Bahadro, only made to differ in some ex- 
pressions from the former, that it might not appear to ori- 
ginate from the same hand. These miserable rozannammas 
he delivers to you as the collected voice of the country, to 
show how ill-founded the impressions are which committees 
of the House of Commons (for to them they allude, I suppose) 
have taken concerning‘this man, during their inquiries into 
the management of the affairs of the Company in India. 

Before I quit this subject, I have only to give you the 
opinion of Sir Elijah Impey, a name consecrated to respect 
for ever (your lordships know him in this House as well as 
I do), respecting these petitions and certificates of good be- 
haviour : — 

“ From the reasons and sentiments that they contain, &c. 

[^This document cannot he found. 
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The moment an Englishman appc'ars, as this gentleman 
does in the province of Dinagepore, to collect certificates for 
Mr. Hastings, it is a command for them, the people, to say 
what he pleases. 

And here, my Idrds, I w'Oiild wish to say something of the 
miserable situation of the people of that country ; but it is 
not in my commission, a*nd I nnist be silent ; and shall only 
request your lordshi])s to observe how this crime of bribery 
growls in its magnitude. Eirst, the bribe is taken, through 
(xunga Govin Sing, from this* infant, for his succession to the 
zemindary. Next follows the removal from their offices, and 
consequent ruin, of all his nearest niitural relations. Then 
the delivery of the province to Debi Sing, upon the pretence 
of the arrears due to the Company, with all tlie s\ibsequent 
horrors committed under the management of that atrocious 
vilJain. And lastly, the gross subornation of j)erjury in 
making this wretched minor, under twxdve years of age, bear 
testimony, upon oath, to the good qualities of Mr. Hastings 
and of his government; this minor, I say, who lived 300 
miles from the seat of his government, and who, if he knew 
anything at all of his owm affiairs, must have knowm that Mr. 
Hastings w*as the cause of all his suflerings. 

My lords, I have now gone through the whole of wdiat I 
liave in charge. I have laid before you the covenants by 
which the Company have thought fit to guard against the 
avarice and rapacity of their governors. I have shown that 
they positively forbid the •taking of all sorts of bribes and 
]>rcsent8 : and I have stated the means adopted by them for 
preventing the evasion of their orders, by directing, in all 
money transactions, the publicity of them. I have further 
.shown, that in order to remove every temptation to a bn'ach 
of their orders, the next step w as the framing a legal fiction, 
by which presents and money, under whatever pretence 
taken, were made the legal property of the Company, in 
order to enable them to recover them out of any rapacious 
hands that might violate the new act of parliament. 1 have 
also stated this axjt of parliament. I have stated Mr. Hast- 
ings’s sense of it. I have stated the violation of it by his 
taking bribes from all quarters. T have stated the fraudulent 
bonds by which ho claimed a securi^ for money as his own 
w'hich belonged to the Company. 1 have stated the serieS 
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of frauds, prevarications, concealments, and all that mystery 
of iniquity, which I waded through with pain to myself, 
I am sure, and with infinite pain, I fear, to your lord- 
ships. I have sliown your lordships, that his evasions of 
the clear words of his covenant, and the clear words of an 
act of parliament, were such as did not arise from an errone- 
ous judgineut, but from a corrupt intention: and, I believe, 
you will find that his attempt to evade the law aggravates 
infinitely his guilt in breaking it. In all this I have only 
opened to you the package of this business ; I have opened 
it to ventilate it, and give air to it : I have opened it that 
a quarantine might be performed ; that the sweet air of 
heaven, which is polluted by the poison it contains, might be 
let loose upon it, and that it may be aired and ventilated be- 
fore your lordships touch it. Those who follow me will 
endeavour to explain to your lordships what Mr. Hastings 
has endeavoured to involve in mystery, by bringing proof 
after proof that every bribe that was here concealed was 
taken with corrupt purposes, and followed with the most per- 
nicious consequences. These are things which will bo brought 
to you in proof. I have only regarded the system of bribery : 
1 have endeavoured to show that it is a system of mystery 
and concealment ; and, consequently, a system of fraud. 

You now sec some of the means by which fortunes have 
been made by certain persons in India ; you see the confe- 
deracies they have formed with one another for tlieir mutual 
concealment and mutual support*; you will see how they re- 
ply to their own deceitful inquiries by fraudulent answ^ers ; 
you will see that Cheltenham cabs upon Calcutta, as one 
deep calls upon another,; and that the call which is made 
for explanation is answered in mystery : in short, you will 
see tlie very constitution of their minds here developed. 

And now, my lords, in w^hat a situation are we aU placed ? 
This prosecution of the Commons (I wish to have it under- 
stood, and I am sure I shall not be disclaimed in it) is a pro- 
secution not only for the punishing a delinquent, a prosecu- 
tion not merely tor preventing this and that offence, but it is 
a great censorial prosecution, for the purpose of preserving 
the manners, characters, and virtues that characterize the 
people of 'J|ngland. The situation in which we stand is 
dreadful. These people pour in upon us every day. They 
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not only bring with them the wealth which they have ac- 
quired, but they bring with them into our country the vices 
by which it w^as acquired. Formerly the people 6f England 
were censured, and perhaps properly, with being a sullen, 
unsocial, cold, unpleasant race of men, and as inconstant as 
•the climate in which they are born. These are the vices 
w hich the enemies of the kingdom charged them with ; and 
people are seldom charged wdth vices of whicli they do not 
in some measure partake. But nobody refused them the 
character of being an open-hearted, candid, liberal, plain, sin- 
cere people ; qualities which wouid cancel a thousand faults, 
if they had them. 

But if, by conniving at these frauds, you once teach the 
pcoj)le of England a concealing, narrow, suspicious, guarded 
conduct : if you teach them qualities directly the contrary to 
those by which they have hitherto been distinguished : if 
you make them a nation of concealers, a nation of dissem- 
blers, a nation of liars, a nation of forgers ; my lords, if you, 
in one w^ord, turn them into a people of lanyans^ the cha- 
racter of England, that character which more than our arms 
and more than our commerce has made us a great nation, the 
.character of England will be gone and lost. 

Our liberty is as much in danger as our honour and our 
national character, We, w'ho here appear representing the 
Commons of England, are not wild enough not to tremble, 
both for ourselves and for pur constituents, at the effect of 
riches : “ Opum metuenda po teslas ^ We dread the operation 
of money. Do we not know that there are many men wdio 
wait, and who indeed hardly wait, the event of this prosecu- 
tion to let loose all the corrupt wealth of India, acquired by 
the oppression of that country, for the corruption of all the 
liberties of this, and to fill the parliament with men wdio are 
now the object of its indignation ? To-day the Commons of 
Great Britain prosecute the delinquents of India. — To-mor- 
row the delinquents of India may be the Commons of Great 
Britain. We know> I say, and feel the force of money ; and 
we now call upon your lordships for justice in this cause of 
money. We call u})on you for the •preservation of our man- 
ners, — of our virtues. We call upon you for our national 
character. We call upon you for our liberties; and hope* 

VOL. VII. 2 G 
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that the freedom of the Commons will be preserved by the 
justice of the lords. 


**♦ Iji this article Mr. Burke was supported on the 16th of February, 
1790, by Mr. Anstruther, who opened the remaining part of the sixth ar- 
ticle, and part of the seventh article, and the evidence was summed up and 
enforced by him. — The rest of the evidence upon the sixth, and on part of 
the seventh, eighth, and fourteenth articles, were respectively opened and 
enforced by Mr. Fox and other of the managers, on the 7th and 9th of 
J une, in the same session. 

On the ‘23rd of May, 1791, Mr. St. John opened the fourth article of 
charge ; and evidence was heard in support of the same. In the follow- 
ing sessions of 1792, Mr. Hastings’s counsel were heard in his defence, 
which was continued through the whole of the sessions of 1793. 

On the 5th of March, 1794, a select committee was appointed by the 
House of Commons to inspect the Lords’ Journals, in relation to their 
proceeding on the trial of Warren Hastings, Esq., and to report what they 
found therein to the House (which committee were the managers ap- 
pointed to make good the articles of impeachment against the said War- 
ren Hastings, Esq.) ; and who were afterwards instructed to report the 
several matters which had occurred since the commencement of the pro- 
secution, and which had, in their opinion, contributed to the duration 
thereof to that time, willx their observations thereupon. — On the 30lh of 
April, the following Report, written by Mr. Burke, and adopted by the 
committee, was presented to the House of Commons, and ordered by the 
House to be printed.— Edit. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 


The account which is here given of what passed in the House 
of Lords and in the House of Commons, relative to the Heport of 
the Committee of the Commons appointed to inspect the Journals 
of the Ijords, was through inadvertency omitted to he pullished 
together ivith that Report at the end of the Seventh Volume} 


The preceding Eeport Avas ordered to be printed for the use 
of the members of the House of Commons, and was soon 
afterwards reprinted and published in the shape of a pamphlet, 
by a London bookseller. In the course of a debate which 
took place in the House of Lords on Thursday, the 22nd of 
May, 1794, on the Treason^and Sedition Bills, Lord Thurlow 
took occasion to mention “ a pamphlet which his lordship said 
was published by one Debrett, of Piccadilly, and which had 
that day been put into his hands, reflecting highly upon the 
Judges and many members of that house; this pamplilet was, he 
said, scandalous and indecent, and such as he thought ought 
not to pass unnoticed He considered the villifying and mis- 
representing the conduct of judges and magistrates en- 
trusted with the administration of justice and the laws of the 
country to be a crime of a very heinous nature, and most 
destructive in it?. consequences, because it tended to lower 
ti\em in the opinion of those who ought to feel a proper re- 
verence and respect for their high and important stations ; 
and that when it was stated to the ignorant or the wicked 
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that their judges and magistrates were ignorant and corrupt, 
it tended to lessen their respect for and obedience to the 
laws themselves, by teaching them to tliink ill of those who 
administered them.” On the next day Mr. Burke called the 
attention of the House of Commons to this matter, in a 
speech to the following effect : 

“ Mr. Speaker, 

“ Tlic license of the present times makes it very difficult for 
us to talk upon certain subjects in which parliamentary order 
is involved. It is difficult to speak of them with regularity, 
or to be silent with dignity and wisdom. All our proceedings 
have been constantly published, according to the discretion 
and ability of individuals out of doors, with impunity, almost 
ever since I came into parliament. By usage the people liave 
obtained something like a prescriptive right to this abuse. 
I do not justify it ; but the abuse is now grown so inveterate 
that to punish it without previous notice would have an ap- 
pearance of hardship, if not injustice. The publications 1 
allude to arc frequently erroneous as well as irregular, but 
they are not always so ; what they give as the reports and 
resolutions of this House have sometimes been given correctly. 
And it has not been uncommon to attack the proceedings of 
the Hoifee itself under colour of attacking tliese irregular 
publications. Notwithstanding however this colourable plea, 
this House has in some instances proceeded to punisli the 
persons who have thus insulted it. You will here too 
remark, sir, that when a complaint is made of a piratical 
edition of a work, the authenticity of the original work is ad- 
mitted, and whoever attacks the matter of the work itself 
in these unauthorized publications does not attack it less 
than il‘ he had attacked it in an edition authorized by the 
writer. 

I understand, sir, that in a place which I greatly respect, 
and by a person for whom I have likewise a great veneration, 
a pamphlet, published by a Mr. Debrett, has been very 
heavily censured. That pamphlet, I hear (for 1 have not 
read it), j)urports to be a rpport made by one of your commit- 
tees to this House. It has been censured (as I am told) by 
the person and^ the place I have mentioned, in very harsh 
and very uuqu|pied terms. It has been there said (and so 
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far very truly) that at all times, and particularly at this time, 
it is necessary for the pregtrvation of order and the execution 
of tlie law that tlie characters and reputation of the judges 
of the courts in Westminster Hall should be hept in the 
highest degree of respect and reverence : and that in this 
pamphlet, described by the name of a libel, the characters and 
conduct of those judges upon a late occasion have been as- 
persed as arising from ignorance or corruption. 

“ Sir, combining all the circumstances, I think it impossi- 
ble not to sup])ose that this speech does not reflect ii])on a 
E-eport which, by an order of the committee on which I served, 
1 had the honour of presenting to this House. For anything 
improper in that report I am responsible, as well as the mem- 
bers of the committee, to this House, and to this House only. 
The matters contained in it and the observations upon them 
are submitted to the wdsdom of the House, that you may act 
upon both in the time and maimer that to your judgment- 
may seem most expedient ; or that you may not act upon 
tliem at all, if you should think that most exp(Hlient for the 
public good. Your committee has obeyed your orders; it has 
done its duty in making that Eeport. 

“I am of opinion, with the eminent person by whom tliat 
Eeport is censured, that it is necessary at this time very par- 
ticularly that the authority of judges sJiould be preserved and 
supported. This however does not depend so much upon us 
as upon themselves. It is necessary to preserve the dignity 
and respect of all the constitutional authorities. This, too, 
depends in part upon ourselves. It is necessary to preserve 
the respect due to the House of Lords ; it is full as necessary 
to preserve the respect due to the House of Commons, u])on 
which (whatever may be thought of us by some persons) the 
weight and force of all other authorities within this kingdom 
essentially depend. If the power of the House of Commons 
be degraded or enervated, no other can stand. We must be 
true to ourselves. , We ought to animadvert upon auy of our 
members who abuse the trust we place in them ; wc must 
support those who, without regard* to consequences, perform 
their duty 

“ With regard to the matter which I am now submitting 
to your consideration, I must say for your committee of 
managers and for myself, that the Eeport was deliberately 
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made, and does not, as I conceive, contain any very material 
error, nor any undue or indecent reflection upon any person 
or persons whatever. It does not accuse the judges of igno- 
rance or corruption. Whatever it says, it does not say 
calumniously. That kind of language belongs to persons 
whose eloquence entitles them to a free use of epithets. The 
Beport states that the judges had given their opinions secretly, 
contrary to the almost uninterrupted tenor of parliamentary 
usage on such occasions. It states that the mode of giving 
the opinions was unprecedented and contrary to the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons. It states that the commit- 
tee did not know upon what rules and principles the judges 
had decided upon those cases, as they neither heard their 
opinions delivered, nor have found them entered upon the 
journals of the House of Lords. It is very true that we were 
and are extremely dissatisfied with those opinions, and the con- 
sequent determinations of the Lords ; and we do not think such 
a mode of proceeding at all justified by the most numerous 
and the best precedents, liono of these sentiments is tho 
committee, as I conceive (and I feel as little as any of them), 
disposed to retract or to soften in tho smallest degree. 

“ The Beport speaks for itself. Whenever an occasion shall 
be regularly given to maintain everything of substance in 
that paper, I shall be ready to meet the proudest name for 
ability, learning, or rank, that this kingdom contains, upon 
that subject. Do I say this front any confidence in myself ? 
Bar from it. It is from my confidence in our cause, and in the 
ability, the learning, and the constitutional principles which 
this House contains within itself, and which I hope it will 
ever contain ; and in the assistance which it will not fail to 
aflbrd to those who with good intention do their best to 
maintain the essential ])rivileges of the House, the ancient 
law of parliament, and the public justice of this kingdom.’* 

No reply or observation was made on the subject by any 
other member, nor was any further notice taken of it in the 
House of Lords. 
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FIRST DAY OF REPLY. 


(Mr. Burke.) 

My Lords, — This business, which has so long employed 
the public councils of this kingdom, so long employed the 
greatest and most august of its tribunals, now approaches 
to a close. The wreck and fragments of our cause (which 
has been dashed to pieces upon rules by which your lordships 
hare thought fit to regulate its progress) await your final de- 
termination. Enough, however, of the matter is left to call 
' for the most exemplary punishment that any tribunal ever 
inflicted upon any criminal ; and yet, my lords, the prisoner, 
by the plan of his defence, demands not only an escape, but a 
triumph. It is not enough for him to be acquitted, the Com- 
mons of Great Britain must bo condemned ; and your lord- 
ships must be the instruments of his glory, and of our disgrace. 
This is the issue upon which he has put this cause, and the 
issue upon which we are obliged to take it now, and to pro- 
vide for it hereafter. 

My Lords, I confess that at this critical moment I feel 
myself oppressed with an anxiety that no words can 
adequateljr express. The effect of all our labours, the result 
of all our inquiries, is now to be ascertained. You, my lords, 
are now to determine, not only whether all these labours have 
been vain and fruitless, but whether we have abused so long 
the public patience of our country, and so long oppressed 
merit, instead of avenging crime. * I confess I tremble when 
I consider that your judgment is now going to be passed, not 
on the culprit at your bar, but upon the House of Commons 
itself, and upon the public justice of this kingdom, as repre- 
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seuted in this great tribunal. It is not that culprit wlto is 
upon trial, it is the House of Commons that is upon its trial, 
it is the House of Lords that is upon its trial, it is the 
British nation that is upon its trial before all other nations, 
before the present generation, and before a long, long posterity. 

My lords, I should be ashamed if at this moment I at- ♦ 
tempted to use any sort of rhetoricaj blandishments whatever. 
Such artifices would neither be suitable to the body that 1 
represent, to the cause which I sustain, or to my own indi- 
vidual disposition upon such an occasion. My lords, we 
know very well what these fallacious blandishments too fre- 
quently are. We know that they arc used to captivate the 
benevolence of the court, and to conciliate the aftections of 
the tribunal rather to the person than to the cause. Wo’ 
know that they are used to stifle the remonstrances of con- 
science in the judge, and to reconcile it to the violation of his 
duty. We likewise know that they are too often used in 
great and important causes (and more particularly in causes 
like this) to reconcile the prosecutor to the powerful factions 
of a protected criminal, and to the injury of those who have 
suflered by his crimes ; thus inducing all parties to separate 
in a kind of good humour, as if they had nothing more than 
a verbal dispute to settle, or a slight quarrel over a table to 
compromise. All this may now be done at the expense of the 
persons whose cause we pretend to espouse. We may all 
part, my lords, with the most perfect complacency and entire 
good humour towards one another, while nations, whole sul- 
fering nations, are left to beat the empty air with cries of 
misery and anguish, and to cast forth to an offended heaven 
the imprecations of disappointment and despair. 

One of the counsel for the prisoner (I think it was one 
who has comported himself in this cause with decency) has 
told your lordships that we have come here on account of 
some doiilts entertained in the House of Commons concerning 
the conduct of the prisoner at your bar ; that we shall be ex- 
tremely delighted w^hen Sis defence and your lordships’ judg- 
ment shall have set him free, and shall have discovered to us 
our error ; that we shall then mutually congratulate one 
another, and that the Commons, and the managers who repre- 
sent them here, will be the first to rejoice in so happy an 
event and so fortunate a discovery. 
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"Far, far from the Commons of Great Britain be all manner 
of real vice ; but ten thousand times further from them, as far 
as from pole to pole, be the whole tribe of false, spurious, affect- 
ed, counterfeit, hypocritical virtues. These are the things which 
are ten times more at war with real virtue, these are the things 
wliich are ten times mope at war with real duty, tlian any vice 
known by its name, and distinguished by its proper character. 

My lords, far from us, I will add, be that false and affected 
candour that is eternally in treaty with crime; that half 
virtue, which, like the ambiguous animal that flies about in the 
twilight of a compromise betwepn day and night, is to a just 
man’s eye an odious and disgusting thing. There is no middle 
point in which the Commons of Great Britain can meet ty- 
ranny and oppression. No, we never shall (nor can we con- 
ceive that we ever should) pass from this bar, without indig- 
nation, without rage and despair, if the House of Commons 
should, upon such a defence as has here been made against 
such a charge as they have produced, be foiled, baffled, and 
defeated. No, my lords, we never could forget it ; a long, 
lasting, de6)p, bitter memory of it would sink into our minds. 

My lords, the Commons of Great Britain have no doubt 
upon this subject. We came hither to call for justice, not to 
solve a problem ; and if justice be denied us, the accused is 
not acquitted, but the tribunal is condemned. AVe know 
that this man is guilty of all the crimes which he stands ac- 
cused of by us. We have.not come here to you in the rash 
heat of a day, with that fervour which sometimes prevails in 
popular assemblies and frequently misleads them. No; if 
we have been guilty of error in this cause, it is a deliberate 
error ; the fruit of long, laborious iiiquiry ; an error founded 
on a procedure in parliament, before we came here ; the most 
minute, the most circumstantial, and the most cautious that 
ever was instituted. Instead of coming, as we did in Lord | 
Strafford’s case, and in some others, voting the impeachment 
and bringing it up on the same day, this impeachment was 
voted from a general sense prevailing in the House of Mr. ' 
Hastings’s criminality, after an investigation begun in the 
year 1780, and which produced in* 1782 a body of resolutions 
condemnatory of almost the whole of his conduct. Those 
resolutions were formed by the Lord Advocate of Scotlanfl, 
and carried in our House by the unanimous consent of all par- 
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ties. I mean the then Lord Advocate of Scotland, now one 
of his Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, and at the head 
of this very Indian department. 

Afterwards, when this defendant came home, in the year 
1785, we re-instituted our inquiry. We instituted it, as your 
lordships and the world know, at his*‘own request made to us 
by his agent, tlien a member of our House. We entered 
into it at large ; we deliberately moved for every paper which 
promised information on the subject. These papers were not 
only produced on the part of the prosecution, as is the case 
before grand juries, but the friends of the prisoner produced 
every document which they could produce for his justification. 
We called all the witnesses which could enlighten us in the 
cause, and the friends of the prisoner likewise called every 
witness that could possibly throw any light in his favour. 
After all these long deliberations, we referred the whole to a 
committee. When it had gone through that committee, and 
we thought it in a fit state to be digested into these charges, 
wo referred the matter to another committee, and the result 
of tliat long examination and the labour of these committees 
is the impeachment now at your bar. 

If therefore we are defeated here, we cannot plead for our- 
selves that we have done this from a sudden gust of passion, 
which sometimes agitates and sometimes misleads the most 
grave popular assemblies. No, it is either the fair result of 
twenty-two year’s deliberation that we bring before you, or 
wdiat the prisoner says is just and true — that nothing but 
malice in the Commons of Great Britain could possibly pro- 
duce such an accusation as the fruit of such an inquiry. My 
lords, we admit this statement, we are at issue upon this 

S oint, and we are now before your lordships, who are to 
etermine whether this man has abused his power in India 
for fourteen years, or whether the Commons have abused their 
power of inquiry, made a mock of their inquisitorial authority, 
and turned it to purposes of private malice and revenge. We 
are not come here to compromise matters, we do admit 
that our fame, our honours, nay, the Very inquisitorial power 
of the House of Commons, is gone, if this man be not guilty. 

My lords, great and powerful as the House of Commons is 
(and great and powerful I hope it always will remain), yet 
we cannot be ii^ensible to the effects produced by the intro- 
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duction of forty millions of money into this country from 
India. Wc know that the private fortunes which have been 
made there pervade this kingdom so universally that tlicrc is 
not a single parish in it unoccupied by the partisans of the 
defendant. We should fear that the faction which he has 
*thus formed by the oppression of the people of India would 
be too strong for the House of Commons itself, with all its 
power and reputation, did we not know that wo have brought 
before you a cause whicli nothing can resist. 

I shall now, my lords, proceed to state w^hat has been 
already done in this cause, and in what condition it now stands 
for your judgment. 

An immense mass of criminality was digested by a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons ; but although this mass had 
been taken from another mass stiU greater, the House found it 
expedient to select twenty specific charges, which tlicy after- 
u ards directed us their managers to bring to your lordships* 
bar. AV^hether that which has been brought forward on these 
occasions, or that wliich Avas left behind, be more highly 
criminal, I for one, as a person moat concerned in this inquiry, 
do assure your lordships that it is impossible for me to deter- 
mine. 

After we had brought forward this cause (the greatest in 
extent that ever was tried before any human tribunal, to say 
nothing of the magnitude of its consequences), we soon 
found, whatever the reasons might be, without at present 
blaming the prisoner, without blaming your lordships, and 
far are we from imputing blame to ourselves, — we soon found 
that this trial was likely to be protracted to an unusual length. 
The managers of the Commons, feeling this, went up to their 
constituents to procure from them the means of reducing it 
within a compass fitter for their management and for your 
lordships’ judgment. Being furnished with this power, a 
second selection was made upon the principles of the first ; 
not upon the idea that what we left could be less clearly sus- 
tained, but becaifte we thought a selection should be made 
upon some juridical principle. With this impression on our 
minds, we reduced the whole cause to four great heads of 
guilt and criminality. Two of them, namely, Benares and the 
Begums, show the effects of his open violence and injustice*; 
thfi other two expose the principles of pecuniary corruptiod 
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upon wliich tlie prisoner proceeded ; one of these displays his 
passive corruption in receiving bribes, and the other liis active 
corruption, in which ho has endeavoured to defend his passive 
corruption, by forming a most formidable faction both abroad 
and at home. There is hardly any one act of the prisoner’s 
corruption in which there is not presumptive violence, nor* 
any acts of his violence in which there are not presumptive 
proofs of corruption. These practices are so intimately 
blended with each other, that we thought the distribuiion 
which we have adopted would best bring before youtlie spirit 
and genius of his government ; and we were convinced that 
il*upon these four great heads of charge your lordships should 
not hnd him guilty, nothing could be added to them which 
would persuade you so to do. 

In this way and in this state the matter now comes before 
your lordships. I need not tread over the ground which has 
been trod with such extraordinary abilities by my brother 
managers, of whom I shall say notliing more, tliau that the 
cause has been supported by abilities equal to it ; and, my 
lords, no abilities are beyond it. As to the part whicli 1 have 
sustained in this procedure, a sense of my own abilities, 
weighed with the importance of the cause, would liave made 
me desirous of being left out of it ; but i had a duty to per- 
form which superseded every personal consideration, and that 
duty was obedience to the House of which 1 have liie honour 
of being a member. This is all the apology 1 shall inaki*. 
IVo are the Commons of Great Britain, and tJierefore cannot 
make apologies. I can make none for my obedience ; they 
want none for their commands. They gave me this office, 
not from any confidence" in my ability, but from a confidence 
in the abilities of those who were to assist me, and from a 
confidence in my zeal, — a quality, my lords, which oftentimes 
supplies the want of great abilities. 

In considering what relates to the prisoner and toliis defence 
I find the 'u hole resolves itself into four heads. First, his de- 
meanour and his defence in general; secondly, the principles of 
his defence; thirdly, the means of that defence; and fourthly, 
the testimonies which he brings forward to fortify those means, 
to support those principles, and to justify that demeanour. 

‘ As to his demeanour, my lords, I will venture to say that 
il* we fully exani^ the conduct of all prisoners brought be- 
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fore this high tribunal, from the time that the Duke of Suf- 
folk appeared before it down to the time of the appearance 
of my Lord Macclesfield ; if we fully examine the conduct of 
prisoners in every station of life, from my Lord Bacon down 
to the smugglers who were impeached in the reign of King 
William, I say, my lords^that we shall not in the whole his- 
tory of parliamentary trials find anything similar to the de- 
meanour of the prisoner at your bar. What could have en- 
couraged that demeanour, your lordships will, when you 
reflect seriously upon this matter, consider. God forbid that 
the authority either of the prosecutor* or of the judge should 
dishearten the prisoner so as to circumscribe the means or en- 
ervate the vigour of his defence ! God forbid that such a 
thing should even appear to be desired by any body in any 
British tribunal ! But, my lords, there is a behaviour which 
broadly displays a want of sense, a want of feeling, a want of 
decorum ; a behaviour which indicates an habitual depravity 
of mind, that has no sentiments of propriety, no feeling for 
the relations of life, no conformity to the circumstances of 
human affairs. This behaviour does not indicate the spirit of 
injured innocence, but the audacity of hardened, habitual, 
shameless guilt ; affording legitimate grounds for inferring 
'a very defective education, very evil society, or very vicious 
habits of life. There is, my lords, a nobleness in modesty ; 
while insolence is always base and servile. A man who is 
under the accusation of his country is under a very great 
misfortune. His innocence* indeed may at length shine out 
like the sun, yet for a moment it is under a cloud ; his honour 
is in abeyance, his estimation is suspended, and he stands 
as it were a doubtful person in the eyes of all human society. 
In that situation, not a timid, not an abject, but undoubtedly 
a modest behaviour would become a person even of the most 
exalted dignity and of the firmest fortitude. 

The Romans (who were a people that understood the de- 
corum of life as well as we do) considered a person accused 
to stand in such a doubtful situation, that from the moment 
of accusation he assumed either a mourning or some squalid 
garb ; although, by the nature of tlieir constitution, accusa- 
tions were brought forward by one of their lowest magis- 
trates. The spirit of that decent usage has continued from, 
the time of the Romans till this very day. No man was 
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ever brought before your lordships that did not carry the 
outward as well as inward demeanour of modesty, of fear, of 
apprehension, of a sense of his situation, of a sense of our 
accusation, and a sense of your lordships* dignity. 

These, however, are but outward things ; they are, as 
Hamlet says, “ things which a mjan may play.” But, my 
lords, this prisoner has gone a great deal further than being 
merely deficient in decent humility. Instead of defending 
himself, he has, with a degree of insolence unparalleled in 
the history of pride and guilt, cast out a recriminatory accus- 
ation upon the House of Commons. Instead of considering 
himself as a person already under the condemnation of his 
country, and uncertain whether or not that condemnation 
shall receive the sanction of your verdict, he ranks himself 
with the sufiering heroes of antiquity. Joining with tliem, 
he accuses us, the representatives of his country, of the 
blackest ingratitude, of the basest motives, of the most 
abominable oppression, not only of an innocent but of a 
most meritorious individual, -who in -your and in our service 
has sacrificed his health, his fortune, and even sufiered his 
fame and character to be called in question from one end of 
the world to the other. This, I say, he charge's upon the 
Commons of Great Britain ; and he charges it beibre the 
Court of Peers of the same kingdom. Had I not heard this 
language from the prisoner, and afterwards from his counsel, 
I must confess I could hardly have believed that any man 
could so comport himself at yout lordships’ bar. 

After stating in his defence the wonderful things he did 
for us, he says, “ I maintained the wars which were of your 
formation or that of others, not of mine, I won one mem- 
ber of the great Indian confederacy from it by an act of 
seasonable restitution ; with another I maintained a secret 
intercourse, and converted him into a friend ; a third I drew 
off by diversion and negotiation, and employed him as the 
instrument of peace. When you cried out for peace, and 
your cries were heard by those who were the objects of it, I 
resisted this and every other species of counteraction, by 
rising in my demands, and accomplished a peace, and I hope 
an everlasting one, with^one great state ; and I at least af- 
forded the efficient means by which a peace, if not so dura- 
ble, more seasonable at least was accomplished with another. 
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J ^ave you all; and you have rewarded me with confiscation^ 
disgrace, and a life of impeachment ^ 

Oomparin^; our conduct with that of the people of India, 
he says, “ They manifested a generosity of which we have 
no example in the European world. Their conduct was the 
effect of their sense of gfatitude for the benefits they had re- 
ceived from my administration. I wish I could say as much 
of my own countrymen.” 

My lords, here then we have the prisoner at your bar in 
his’demeauour not defending himself, but recriminating upon 
his country ; charging it with perfidy, ingratitude, and op- 
pression, and making a comparison of it with the banyans of 
India, whom he prefers to the Commons ‘of Great Britain. 

My lords, what shall we say to this demeanour ? With re- 
gard to the charge of using him with ingratitude, there are 
two points to be considered. Eirst, the charge implies that 
he had rendered great services ; and secondly, that he has 
been falsely accused. 

My lords, as to the great services, they have nor, they can- 
not, come in evidence before you. If you have receivea such 
evidence, you have received it obliquely ; for there is no 
other direct proof before your lordships of such services than 
that of there having been great distresses and great calamities 
in India during his government. TJpon these distresses and 
calamities he has indeed attempted to justify obliquely the 
corruption that has been charged upon him : but you have 
not properly in issue these* services. Tou cannot admit the 
evidence of any such services received directly from him as 
a matter of recriminatory charge upon the House of Com- 
mons, because you have not suffered that House to examine 
into the validity and merit of this plea. We have not been 
heard upon this recriminatory charge, which makes a con- 
siderable part of the demeanour of the prisoner ; we cannot 
be heard upon it ; and therefore I demand on the part of the 
Commons of Great Britain that it be dismissed from your 
consideration ; and this I demand, whether you take it as an 
attempt to render 'odious the conduct of the Commons, whe- 
ther you take it in mitigation of*the punishment due to the 
prisoner for his crimes, of whether it be adduced as a pre- 
sumption that so virtuous a servant never could be guilty pf 
the offences with which we charge him. In whichever «f 
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these lights you may he inclined to consider this matter, I 
say you have it not in evidence before you ; and therefore you 
must expunge it from your thoughts, and separate it entirely 
from your judgment. I shall hereafter have occasion to say 
a few words on this subject of merits. I have said thus much 
at present, in order to remove extraneous impressions from , 
your minds. Por admitting that your lordships are the best 
judges, as I well know that you are, yet I cannot say that 
you are not men, and that matter of this kind, however ir- 
relevant, may not make an impression upon you. It does, 
therefore, become us to take some occasional notice of these 
supposed services, not in the way of argument, but with a 
view by one sort of prejudice to destroy another prejudice. 
If there is anything in evidence which tends to destroy this 
plea of merits, we shall recur to that evidence ; if there is 
nothing to destroy it but argument, we shall have recourse to 
that argument ; and if we support that argument by author- 
ity and do(jjiment, not in your lordships* minutes, I hope it 
will not be the less considered as good argument because it 
is so supported. 

I must now call your lordships’ attention from the vaunted 
services of the prisoner, which have been urged to convict us 
of ingratitude, to another part of his rccriiriinatory defence. 
Ho says, my lords, that we have not only oppressed him with 
unjust charges (which is a matter for your lordships to judge, 
and is now the point at issue between us), but that instead 
of attacking him by fair judicial ihodes of proceeding, by stat- 
ing crimes clearly and plainly, and by proving those crimes, 
and showing their necessary consequences, we have oppressed 
him with all sorts of foul and abusive language ; so much so, 
that every part of our proceeding has, in the eye of the world, 
more the appearance of private revenge than of public jus- 
tice. _ 

Against this impudent and calumnious recriminatory ac- 
cusation, which j^mir lordships have thou^jht good to suffer 
him to utter here, at a time too when aU dignity is in danger 
of being trodden under foot, we will say nothing by way of 
defence. The Commons (if Great Britain, my lords, are a 
rustic people ; a tone of rusticity is therefore the proper ac- 
cent of their managers. We are not acquainted with the ur- 
banity and politeness of extortion and oppression, nor do we 
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know anything of the sentimental delicacies of bribery and 
corruption. We speak the language of truth, and wo speak 
it in the plain, simple terms in which truth ought to be spok- 
en. Even if we have anything to answer for on this head, 
we can only answer to the body w^hich we represent and to 
^that body which hears us ; to any others w'e owe no apology 
whatever. 

The prisoner at your bar admits that the crimes which we 
charge him with are of that atrocity, that if brought home to 
him he merits death. Yet when, in pursuance of our duty, 
we come to state these crimes wi^h their proper criminatory 
epithets, when w^e state in strong and direct terms the cir- 
cumstances which heighten and aggravate them, when we 
dwell on the immoral and heinous nature of the acts and the 
terrible effects which such acts produce, and when "w e offer 
to prove both the principal facts and the aggravatory ones by 
evidence, and to snow their nature and quality by the rules 
of law, morality, and policy, then this criminal, then his coun- 
sel, then his accomplices and hirelings, posted in newspapers 
and dispersed in circles through every part of the kingdom, 
represent him as an object of great compassion ; because he 
is treated, say they, with nothing but opprobrious names and 
scurrilous invectiVes. 

To all this the managers of the Commons will say nothing 
by way of defence, it would be to betray their trust if they 
did. iisro, my lords, they have another and a very different 
duty to perform, on this occasion. They are bound not to 
suffer public opinion, w^hich often prevents judgment and 
often defeats its effects, to be debauched and corrupted. 
Much less is this to be suffered in the presence of our co- 
ordinate branch of legislature, and as it were with your arid 
our own tacit acquiescence. Whenever the public mind is 
misled, it becomes the duty of the Commons of Great Britain 
to give it a more proper tone and a juster way of thinking. 
When ignorance and corruption have usurped the professor’s 
chair, and placed themselves in the seats of science and of 
virtue, it is high time for us to speak out. Wo know that 
the doctrines of folly are of great ♦use to the professors of* 
vice. We know* that it is one of the signs of a corrupt and 
degenerate age, and one of the means of insuring its further • 
corruption and degeneracy, to give mild and lenient epithets * 
VOL. vn. 2 u 
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to vices and to crimes. The world is much influenced by 
names. And as terms are the representatives of sentiments, ' 
when persons who exercise any censorial magistracy seem in 
their language to compromise with crimes and criminals, by 
expressing no horror of the one or detestation of the other, 
the world will naturally think that they act merely to acquit 
themselves in its sight in form, but in reality to evade their 
duty. Yes, my lords, the world must think that such per- 
sons palter with their sacred trust, and are tender to crimes, 
because they look forward to the future possession of the 
same power which they now prosecute, and purpose to abuse 
it in the manner it has been abused by the criminal of whom 
they are so tender. 

To remove such an imputation from us, we assert that the 
Commons of Great Britain are not to receive instructions 
about the language which they ought to hold, from the gen- 
tlemen who have made profitable studies in the academies of 
Benares and of Oude. We know, and therefore do not want 
to learn, how to comport ourselves in prosecuting the 
haughty and overgrown delinquents of the East. We cannot 
require to be instructed by tliera in what words we shall ex- 
press just indignation at enormous crimes ; for we have the 
example of our great ancestors to teach us. We tread in 
their steps and we speak in their language. 

Your lordships well know, for you must be conversant in 
this kind of reading, that you once had before you a man of 
the highest rank in the country, one of the greatest men of 
the law, and one of tlm greatest men of this state, a peer of 
your own body. Lord Macclesfield. Yet, my lords, when 
that peer did but just modestly hint that he had received 
hard measure from the Commons and their managers, those 
managers thought themselves bound seriatim one after 
another, to express the utmost indignation at the charge, in 
the harshest language that could be used. Why did they do 
so ? They knew it was the language that became them. 
They lived in an again which politeness was as well under- 
stood and as nj^uch cultivated as it is at present ; but they 
^ knew what they were doing, and they were resolved to use 
no language but what their ancestors had used, and to sufier 
no insolence which' their ancestors would not have suflered. 
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We tread in their st^s ; we pursue their method ; we learn 
of them ; and we shall never learn at any other school. 

We know from history and the records of this House, that 
a Lord Bacon has been before you. Who is there that, upon 
hearing this name, does not instantly recognise everything 
of genius the most profound, everything of literature the 
Inost extensive, everything of discovery the most penetrat- 
ing, everything of observation on human life the most dis- 
tinguishing and refilled ? All these must be instantly recog- 
nised, for they are all inseparably associated with the name 
of Lord A^erulam. Yet when this prodigy was brought be- 
fore your lordships, by the Comihons of Great Britain, for 
having permitted his menial servant to receive presents, what 
was his demeanour ? Did he require his counsel not to let 
down the dignity of his defence*’ ? No. That Lord Bacon, 
whose least distinction was that he was a peer of England, a 
Lord High Chancellor, and the son of a Lord Keeper, be- 
haved like a man who knew himself ; like a man who was 
conscious of merits of the highest kind ; but at the same 
time couscious of having fallen into guilt. The House 
of Commons did not spare him. They brought him to your 
bar. They found spots in that sun. And what, I again ask, 
‘was his behaviour ? That of contrition, that of humility, 
that of repentance, that which belongs to the greatest men 
lapsed and fallen through human infirmity into error. He 
did not hurl defiance at the accusations of his country, he 
bowed himself before it, yet*with all his penitence he could 
not escape the pursuit of the House of Commons, and the 
inflexible justice of this court. Your lordships fined him 
£40,000, notwithstanding all his merits ; notwithstanding 
his humility ; notwithstanding his contritipn ; notwithstand- 
ing Ahe decorum of his behaviour, so well suited to a man 
under the prosecution of the Commons of England, before 
the Peers of England. You fined him in a sum fully equal 
to £ 100,000 of the present day. You imprisoned him during 
the king^s pleasure ; and you disqualified him for ever from 
having a seat in tKil House and any oflice in this kingdom. 
This is the way in which the Commons behaved formerly, 
and in which your lordships acted formerly ; when no culprit 
at this bar dared "to hurl a recriminatory accusation against. 
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his prosecutors, or dared to censure the language in which 
they expressed their indignation at his crimes. 

Gthe Commons of Great Britain, following these examples 
and fortified by them, abhor all compromise with guilt either 
in act or in language. They will not disclaim any one word 
that they have spoken; because, my lords, they have said 
nothing abusive or illiberal. It has been said that we have* 
used such language as ivas used to Sir Walter Kaleigh, when 
he was called, not by the Commons, but by a certain person 
of a learned profession, “ a spider of hell.” My lords, Sir 
Walter was a great soldier, a great mariner, and one of the 
first scholars of his age. To call him a spider of hell, was 
not only indecent in itself, but perfectly foolish, from the 
term being totally inapplicable to the object, and fit only for 
the very pedantic eloquence of the person who used it. But 
if Sir Walter Raleigh had been guilty of numberless frauds 
and prevarications ; if he had clandestinely picked up other 
men’s money, concealed his peculation by false bonds, and 
nflcrw^ards attempted to cover it by the cobwebs of the law, 
then my Lord Coke would have trespassed a great deal more 
against decorum than against propriety of similitude and 
metaphor. 

My lords, the managers for the Commons have not used 
any imppUcahle language. We have indeed used, and will 
again use, such expressions as are proper to portray guilt. 
After describing the magnitude of the crime, we describe the 
magnitude of the criminal. Wc^ have declared him to bo not 
only a public robber himself, but the head of a system of 
robbery ; the captain-general of the gang ; the chief under 
whom a whole predatory band was arrayed, disciplined, and 
paid. This, my lords, is what we offered to prove fully to 
you, what in part we have proved, and the whole of which, 
1 believe, we could prove. In developing such a mass of 
criminality, and in describing a criminal of such magnitude, 
as we have now brought before you, we could not use leni- 
ent epithets without compromising with crime. We there- 
fore wiall not relax in our pursuits, nor in our language. No, 
my lords, no ; we shall n«t fail to feel indignation wherever 
our moral nature has taught us to feel it, nor shall we hesi- 
"^ate to speak the language which is dictated by that indig- 
nation. Whenevet men are oppressed where they ought to 
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be protected, we called it t3rraniiy ; and' we call tbe actor a 
tyrant. Whenever goods are taken by violence from the 
possessor, we call it a robbery ; and the person who takes it 
we call a robber. Money clandestinely taken from the pro- 
prietor we call theft ; apd the person who takes it we call a 
thief. When a false paper is made out to obtain money, we 
call the act a forgery. That steward who takes bribes from 
his master’s tenants, and then, pretending the money to be 
bis own, lends it to that master and takes bonds for it to 
himself, we consider guilty of a breach of trust ; and the per- 
son who commits such crimes we call a cheat, a swindler, 
and a forger of bonds. All these offences, without the least 
softening, under all these names, we charge upon this man. 
We have so charged in our record, wo have so charged in. 
our speeches ; and we are sorry that our language does not 
furnish terms of sufficient force and compass to mark the 
multitude, the magnitude, and the atxocity of his crimes. 

How came it, then, that the Commons of Great Eritain 
should be calumniated for the course which they have taken ? 
Why should it ever have been supposed that we are actuated 
by revenge ? I answer, there are twn very sufficient causes : , 
corruption and ignorance. The first disposes an innumerable 
multitude of people to a fellow-feeling with the prisoner. 
Under the shadow of his crimes thousands of fortunes have 
been made ; and therefore thousands of tongues are employed 
to justify the means by ^fkich these fortunes were made. 
When they cannot deny the facts, they attack the accusers ; 
they attack their conduct, they attack their persons, they 
attack their language, in every possible manner. I have said, 
my lords, that ignorance is the other cause of this calumny by 
w'iiich the House of Commons is assailed. Ignorance pro- 
duces a confusion of ideas concerning the decorum of life, by 
confounding the rules of private society with those of pub- 
lic function. To talk as we here talk, to persons in a mixed 
company of men and women, w'ould violate the law of such 
societies ; because *they meet for the sole purpose of social 
intercourse, and not for the expoaure, the censure, the pun- 
ishment of crimes ; to aU w'hich things private societies are 
altogether incompetent. In them crimes can never be regu* 
larly stated, proved, or refuted. The law has therefore ap-* 
pointed special places for such inquiries ; and if in any of 
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those places we were to apply the emollient language of 
drawing-rooms to the exposure of great crimes, it would be 
as false and vicious in taste and in morals, as to use the 
criminatory language of this hall in drawing and assembling 
rooms would be misplaced and ridiculous. Every one knows, 
that in common society palliating names are given to vices. 
Adultery in a lady is called gallantry : the gentleman is com- 
monly called a man of good fortune, sometimes in French 
and sometimes in English. But is this the tone wliich would 
become a person in a court of justice calling these people 
to an account for that horrible crime which destroys tiie 
basis of society? No, my lords ; this is not the tone of such 
proceedings. Your lordships know that it is not ; the Commons 
know that it is not ; and because we have acted on that 
knowledge, and stigmatized crimes with becoming indignation, 
we are said to be actuated ratlicr by revenge than justice. 

If it should still be asked why we show suflicient acrimony 
to excite a suspicion of being in any manner influenced by 
malice or a desire of revenge, — ^to this, my lords, I answer, 
because we would be thought to know our duty, and to have 
all the world know how resolutely we arc resolved to perform 
it. The Commons of Great Britain are not disposed to 
quarrel with the Divine wisdom and goodness, wliich has 
moulded up revenge into the frame and constitution of man. 
He that has made us what we are lias made us at once re- 
sentful and reasonable. Instinct tells a man that he ought to 
revenge an injury ; reason tells him that he ought not to bo 
a judge in his own cause. From that moment revenge passes 
from the private to the public hand ; but in being transferred 
it is far from being extinguished. My lords, it is transferred 
as a sacred trust to be exercised for the injured, in measure 
and proportion, by persons who, feeling as he feels, are in a 
temper to reason better than ho can reason. Revenge is 
taken out of the hands of the original injured proprietor, lest 
it should be carried beyond the bounds of moderation and 
justice. But, my lords, it is in its transfer exposed to a 
danger of an opposite description. The delegate of vengeance 
may not feel the wrong sufficiently ; he may be cold and 
languid in the performance of his sacred duty. It is for 
.'these reasons that good men are taught to tremble even at 
the first emotions of anger and resentment for their own var- 
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ticular wrongs ; but they are likewise taught, if they are well 
taught, to give the loosest possible rein to their resentment 
and indignation, whenever their parents, their friends, their 
country, or their brethren of the common family of mankind 
are injured. Those who have not such feelings under such 
circumstances are base ilnd degenerate. Tlicse, my lords, are 
the sentiments of the Commons of Q-reat Britain. 

Lord Bacon has very well said, that “ revenge is a kind of 
wild justice.” It is so, and without this wild austere stock 
there would be no justice in the w'orld. But when by the 
skilful hand of morality and wise jurisprudence a foreign 
scion, but of the very same species, is grafted upon it, its 
harsh quality becomes changed, it submits to culture, and 
laying aside its savage nature it bears fruits and flowers, 
sweet to the wmrld, and not ungrateful even to heaven itself, 
to which it elevates its exalted head. The fruit of this w^ild 
stock is revenge regulated, but not extinguished ; revenge 
transferred from the suflering party to the communion and 
sympathy of mankind. This is the revenge by wdiich we 
are actuated, and which we should be sorry if the false, idlp, 
girlish, novel-like morality of the world should extinguish in 
the breast of us w ho have a great public duty to perform. 

This sympathetic revenge, which is condemned by clamor- 
ous imbecility, is so far from being a vice that it is the great- 
est of all possible virtues ; a virtue which the uncorrupted 
judgment of mankind has Jin all ages exalted to the rank of 
heroism. To give up all the repose and pleasures of life, to 
pass sleepless nights and laborious days, and, what is ten 
times more irksome to an ingenuous mind, to ofler oneself to 
calumny and all its herd of hissing tongues and poisoned 
fangs, in order to free the world from fraudulent prevaricators, 
from cruel oppressors, from robbers and tyrants, has, 1 say, the 
test of heroic virtue, and well deserves such a distinction. 
The Commons, despairing to attain the heights of this virtue, 
never lose sight of it for a moment. For seventeen years 
they have almost* without intermission pursued by every 
sort of inquiry, by legislative and by judicial remedy, the 
cure of this Indian malady, worse ten* thousand times than 
the leprosy w’hicb our forefathers brought from the East. 
Could they have done this, if they had not been actuated Ity 
sjme strong, some vehement, some perennial passion, w^hicli. 
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burning like the vestal fire, chaste and eternal, never sufiers 
generous sympathy to grow cold in maintaining tbe rights of 
the injured, or in denouncing the crimes of the oppressor ? 

My lords, the managers for the Commons have ieen actu- 
ated by this passion ; my lords, they feel its influence at this 
moment *, and so far from softening either their measures or 
their tone, they do here in the presence of their Creator, of 
this House, and of the world, make this solemn declaration, 
and nuncupate this deliberate vow, — that they will ever glow 
•with the most determined and unextinguish able animosity 
against tyranny, oppression, 'and peculation in all, but more 
particularly as practised by this man in India ; that they 
never will relent, but will pursue and prosecute him and it, 
till th€\y sec corrupt pride prostrate under the feet of justice. 
We call upon your lordships to join us; and we have no 
doubt that you will feel the same sympathy tliat we feel, or 
(what I cannot persuade my soul to think, or my mouth to 
utter) you will be identified with the criminal whose criines 
you excuse, and rolled with him in all tbe pollution of Indian 
guilt from generation to generation. Let those who feel with 
me upon this occasion join with me in this vow ; if they will 
not, I have it all to myself. 

It is not to defend ourselves, that I have addressed your 
lordships at such length on this subject. No, my lords ; I 
have said what I considered necessary to instruct the public 
upon the principles which induced the House of Commons to 
persevere in this business with a generous warmth and in 
the indignant language which nature prompts, when great 
crimes are brought before men who feel as they ought to feel 
upon such occasions. 

I now proceed, my lords, to the next recriminatory charge, 
which is delay, I confess I am not astonished at this charge. 
From the first records of human impatience down to the 
present time it has been complained that the march of vio- 
lence and oppression is rapid ; but that the progress of reme- 
dial and vindictive justice, even the divine, chas almost always 
favoured the appearance of being languid and sluggish. Some- 
thing of this is owing to the very nature and constitution of 
human affairs ; because as justice is a circumspect, cautious, 
scrutinizing, balancing principle, full of doubt even of itself, 
and fearful of doing wrong even to the greatest wrong-doei^-s. 
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in the nature things its movements must be slow in com- 
parison with the headlong rapidity with which avarice, ambi- 
tion, and revenge pounce down upon the devoted prey of 
those violent and destructive passions. And indeed, my lords, 
the disproportion between crime and justice, when seen in 
the particular acts of either, would be so much to the advan- 
tage of crimes and criminals that we should find it difficult 
to defend laws and tribunals (especially in great and arduous 
cases like this), if we did not look not to the immediate, not 
tlie retrospective, but to the provident operation of justice*. 
Its cliief Operation is in its future example*; and this turns 
the balance, upon the total effect, in favour of vindictive jus- 
tice, and in some measure reconciles a pious and humble mind 
to this great mysterious dispensation of the world. 

Upon the charge of delay in this particular cause, my lords, 
I have only to say that the business before you is of immense 
magnitude. The prisoner himself says that all the acta of 
his life arc committed in it. With a due sense of this mag- 
nitude, we know that the investigation could not be short to 
us, nor short to your lordships ; but when we are called upon, 
as we have been daily, to sympathize with the prisoner in 
that delay, my lords, w^e must tell you that we have no sym- 
pathy wdth him. Kejccting as w^e have done all false, spuri- 
ous, and hypocritical virtues, we should hold it to be the 
greatest of all crimes to bestow upon the oppressors that pity 
which belongs to the oppressed. The unhappy persons who 
are wronged, robbed, and despoiled, have no remedy but in 
the sympathies of mankind ; and when these sympathies are 
suffered to be debauched, when they are perversely carried 
from the victim to the oppressor, tlien W’e commit a robbery 
still greater than that which w^as committed by the criminal 
accused. 

My lords, we do think this process long, we lament it in 
every sense in which it ought to be lamented ; but we lament 
still more that the Begums have been so long w ithout having 
a just punishment; inflicted upon their spoiler. We lament 
that Cheit Sing has so long been a wanderer, while the man 
who drove him from his dominions is still unpunished. We 
are sorry that Nobkissen has been cheated of his money for 
fourteen years, without obtaining redress. These are otir 
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sj^rapathies, my lords, and thus we reply to this part of the 
charge. 

IVly lords, there are some matters of fact in this charge of 
delay, which I must beg your lordships will look into. On 
the 19th of February, 1789, the prisoner presented a petition 
to your lordships, in which he states;’ after many other com- 
plaints, that a great number of his witnesses were obliged to 
go to India, by which he has lost the benefit of their testi- 
mony ; and that a great number of your lordships’ body were 
dead, by which he lias lost the benefit of their judgment. 

As to the hand of God, though some members of your 
House may have departed this life since the commencement 
of this trial, yet the body always remains entire. The evi- 
dence before you is the same ; and therefore there is no rea- 
son to presume that your final Judgment will be affected by 
these afflicting dispensations of Providence. With regard to 
his witnesses, I must beg to remind your lordships of one ex- 
traordinary fact. This prisoner has sent to India, and obtained, 
not testimonies, but testimonials to his general good behaviour. 
He has never once applied, by commission or otherwise, to 
falsify any one fact that is charged upon him. No, my 
lords, not one ; therefore that part of his petition which states 
the injury he has received from the Commons of Great 
Britain is totally false and groundless ; for if he had any 
witnesses to examine, he would not have failed to examine 
them. If he had asked for a cqmmission to receive their 
depositions, a commission would have been granted ; if, with- 
out a commission, he had brought affidavits to facts, or regu- 
lar recorded testimony, the Commons of Great Britain would 
never have rejected such evidence, even though they could 
not have cross-examined it. 

Another complaint is, that many of his witnesses were 
obliged to leave England before he could make use of their 
evidence. My lords, no delay in the trial has prevented him 
from producing any evidence, for we were willing that any 
of his witnesses should be examined at any "time most con- 
venient to himself. If many persons connected with his 
measures are gone to Indii, during the course of his trial, 
many others have returned to England, Mr. Larkins re- 
turned ; was the prisoner willing to examine him ? No ; and 
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it was nothing but downright shame, and the presumptions 
which he knew would be drawn against him, if he did not 
call this witness, which finally induced him to make use of 
his evidence. We examined Mr. Larkins, my lords ; we ex- 
amined all the prisoner’s witnesses ; your lordships have their 
testimony ; and down fb this very hour ho has not put his 
hand upon any one whom he thought a proper and essential 
witness to the facts, or to any part of the cause, whose ex- 
amination has been denied him ; nor has he even stated tliat 
any man, if brought here, would prove such and such points. 
No ; not one word to this efiect has ever been stated by the 
prisoner. 

There is, my lords, another case, which was noticed by my 
honourable fellow-manager yesterday. Mr. Belli, the confi- 
dential secretary of the prisoner, was agent and contractor for 
stores ; and this raised a suspicion that the contracts wero 
held by him for the prisoner’s advantage. Mr. Belli was here 
during the whole time of the trial, and six weeks after we 
had closed our evidence. Wo had then no longer the arrange- 
ment of the order of witnesses, and he might have called 
whom he pleased. With the full knowledge of these circum- 
stances, that witness did he sufter to depart for India, if ho 
■ did not even encourage his departure. This, my lords, is the 
kind of damage which he has suffered by the want of wit- 
nesses, through the protraction of this trial. 

But the great and serious evil which he complains of, as 
being occasioned by our delay, is of so extraordinary a 
nature, that I must request your lordships to examine it with 
extraordinary strictness and attention. In the petition before 
your lordships the prisoner asserlfs, that he was under the 
necessity, through his council and solicitors, “of collecting 
and collating from the volununous records of the Company 
the whole history of his public life, in order to form a com- 
plete defence to every allegation which the Honourable House 
of Commons had preferred against him ; and that ho has 
expended upwards of thirty thousand pounds in preparing the 
materials of his defence.” 

It is evident, my lords, th*at the expenditure of this 
£30,000 is not properly connected with the delay of w^hich 
he complains ; for he states that he had incurred this Inss 
Imerely in collecting and collating materials, previous to Bis 
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defence before your lordships. If this were true, and your 
lordships were to admit the amount as a rule and estimate 
by which the aggregate of his loss could be ascertained ; tlie 
application of the rule of three to the sum and time given, 
would bring out an enormous expenditure in the long period 
which has elapsed since the commencement of the trial ; so 
enormous, that if this monstrous load of oppression has been 
laid upon him by the delay of the Commons, I believe no 
man living can stand up in our justitication. But, my lords, 
I am to tell your lordships some facts, into which, we trust, 
you will inquire ; for this business is not in our hands, nor 
can we lay it as a charge before you. Your own journals 
have recorded the document in which the prisoner complains 
bitterly of the House of Commons, and indeed of the whole 
judicature of the country; a complaint which your lordships 
will do well to examine. 

When we first came to a knowdedgo of this petition, which 
was not till some time after it was presented, I happened to 
have conversation with a noble lord, I know not whether he 
be in his place in the House or not ; but I think I am not 
irregular in mentioning his name. When I mention Lord 
Suffolk I name a peer whom honour, justice, veracity, and 
every virtue that distinguishes the man and the peer would 
claim for their own. My Lord Suffolk told me, that, in a 
conversation with the late Lord Dover, who brought the 
prisoner’s petition into your House, he could not refrain from 
expressing his astonishment at that part of the petition which 
related to the Expense Mr. Hastings had been at ; and par- 
ticularly as a complaint had been made in the House of the 
enormous expense of the prosecution, which at that time had 
only amounted to £14,000, although the expense of the pro- 
secutor is generally greater than that of the defendant, and 

P ublic proceedings more expensive than private ones. Lord 
lover said that before he presented the petition he had felt 
exactly in the same manner ; but that Mr. Hastings assured 
him, that £6000 had been paid to copying clerks in the In- 
dia House, and that from tl^is circumstance he might judge 
of the other expenses. Lord Dover was satisfied with this 
assurance ; and presented the petition, which otherwise he 
shduld have declined to do, on account of the apparent enor- 
mity of the allegation it contained. At the time when Lord 
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Suffolk informed me of these particulars (with a good deal 
of surprise and astonishment), I had not leisure to go do^ 
to the India House in order to make inquiries concerning 
them ; but I afterwards asked tlie secretary, Mr. Hudson, to 
whom we had given a handsome reward, what sums lie had 
received from Mr. Hastings, for his services upon this occa- 
sion ; and the answer was, “ Not one shilling ! ’* Not one shil- 
ling had Mr. Hudson received from Mr. Hastings. The clerks 
of the ‘Company informed us, that the court of directors had 
ordered that every paper which Mr. Hastings wanted should 
be copied for him gratuitously ; and that if any additional 
clerks were Avanting for the effectual execution of his wishes 
the expense would be defrayed by the directors. Hearing 
this account, I next inquired what expedition-money might 
have been given to the clerks, for we know something of this 
kind is usually done. In reply to this question, Mr. Hudson 
told me, that at various times they had received in little drib- 
lets to the amoupt of £95, or thereabouts. In this way the 
account stood w^hen I made this inquiry, which 'was at least 
half a year after the petition had been presented to your lord- 
ships. Thus the whole story of the £6000 was absolutely 
false. At that time there was not one word of truth in it, 
whatever be the amount of the sums 'which he has paid since. 
Your lordships will now judge whether you have been abused 
by false allegations or not ; allegations which could scarcely 
admit of being true, and which upon the best inquiry I found 
absolutely false ; and I appeal to the testimony of the noble 
lord, who is now living, for the truth of the account he re- 
ceived from the worthy and respectable peer whose loss the 
nation has to bewail. 

There are many other circumstances of fraud and false- 
hood attending this petition (we must call things by their 
proper names, my lords), — there are, I say, many circum- 
stances of fraud and falsehood. We know it to have been 
impossible at the time of presenting this petition that this 
man should have expended £30,000 in the preparation of 
materials for his defence, and your lordships’ justice together 
with the credit of the House of Commons ^e concerned in 
the discovery of the truth. There is, indeed, an ambiguous 
word in the petition. He asserts, that he is engaged for the 
nayment of that sum. We asked the clerks of the India 
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House whether he had given them any bond, note, security, 
or^ promise of payment ; they assured us that he had not : 
they will be ready to make the same assurance to your 
lordships, when you come to inquire into this matter, 
which before you give judgment we desire and claim that 
you will do. All is concealment and mystery on the side 
of the prisoner; all is open and direct with us. We arc de- 
sirous that everything which is concealed may be brought to 
light. 

In contradiction then to this charge of oppression and of 
an attempt to ruin his fortune, your lordships will sec, that 
at the time when he made this charge he had not been in 
fact, nor was for a long time after, one shilling out of pocket. 
Hut some other person had become security to his attoriu'y 
for him. — What then are we to think of these men of busi- 
ness, of these friends of Mr. Hastings, who, w hen he is pos- 
sessed of nothing, are contented to become responsible for 
£30,000 ? (Was it £30,000 out of the Hullock Contracts ?) 
— responsible, I say, for this sum, in order to maintain this 
suit previous to its actual commencement ; and w^ho conse- 
quently must be so engaged for every article of expense that 
has followed from that time to this. 

Thus much we have thought it necessary to say upon this 
part of the recriminatory charge of delay. With respect to 
the delay in general, we are at present under an account to 
our constituents upon that subject. To them we shall give 
it. We shall not give any further account of it to your lord- 
ships ; the means belong to us as well as to you of removing 
these charges. Tour lordghips may inquire upon oath, as we 
have done in our committee, into all the circumstances of 
these allegations ; I hope your lordships will do so, and will 
give the Commons an opportunity of attending and assisting 
at tliis most momentous and important inquiry. 

The next recriminatory charge made upon us by the pri- 
soner is, that merely to throw an odium upon him we have 
brought forward a great deal of irrelevant matter (which 
could not be proved regularly in the course bf examination at 
your bar) ; and particularly in the opening speech which I 
had the honour of majfciAg on the subject. 

Your lordships Imow very well, that we stated in our 
charge that great al>uses had prevailed, in India : that the 
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Company had entered into covenants witli their servants re- 
specting those abuses : that an act of parliament was made 
to prevent their recurrence, and that Mr, Hastings still con- 
tinued in their practice. Now, my lords, having stated tliis, 
notliiug could be more regular, more proper, and more perti- 
nent, than lor us to justify both the covenants required by 
the Company and tlio act made to prevent the abuses whicK 
existed in India. We therefore went through those abuses ; 
we stated them, and were ready to prove every material word 
and article in them. Wliether they were personally relevant 
or irrelevant to the prisoner, we cared nothing. We were to 
make out from the records of fhe House (which records I 
can produce whenever I am called upon for them) all these 
articles of abuse and grievance : and we have stated these 
abuses as the grounds of the Company’s provisional cove- 
nants with its servants, and of the act of parliament. We 
have stated them under two heads, violence and corruption ; 
for these crimes will be found, my lords, in almost everjr 
transaction with the native powders ; and the prisoner is di- 
rectly or indirectly involved in every part of them. If it be 
still objected that these crimes are irrelevant to the charge, 
w^e answer, that we did not introduce them as matter of 
charge. We say they were not irrelevant to the proof of the 
preamble of our charge, which preamble is perfectly relevant 
in all its parts. That the matters stated m it are perfectly 
true, we vouch the House of Commons, we vouch the very 
persons themselves who ^fcre concerned in the transaction. 
When Arabic authors are quoted, and Oriental tales told 
about flashes of lightning and three seals^ w^e quote the very 
parties themselves giving this account of their own conduct 
to a committee of the House of Commons. 

Your “lordships will remember, that a most reverend pre- 
late, who cannot bo named without every mark of respect 
and attention, conveyed a petition to your lordships, from a 
gentleman concerned in one of those narratives. Upon your 
lordships’ table that petition still lies. For the production 
of this narrative tve are not answerable to this House ; your 
lordships could not make us answerable to him ; but w^e are 
answerable to our own House, we are answerable to our own 
honour, wre are answerable to all the Commons of Great Bri- 
|am, for whatever we have asserted in their name. Accor^- 
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ingly, General Burgoyne, then a member of this committee 
of managers, and myself, went down into the Ilouse of Com- 
mons; we there restated the whole affair; we desired that 
an inquiry should be made into it, at the request of the par- 
ties concerned. But, my lords, they have never asked for in- 
quiry from that day to this. Whenever he or they who are 
criminated, not by us, but in this volume of Beports that is 
in my hand, desire it, the Ilouse will give them all possible 
satisfaction upon the subject. 

A similar complaint was made to the House of Commons 
by the prisoner, that matters irrelevant to the charge were 
brought up hither. Was it not open to him, and has he had 
no friends in the House of Commons, to call upon the House 
during the whole period of this proceeding, to examine into 
the particulars adduced in j unification of the preamble of the 
charge against him ; in justification of the covenants of the 
Company ; in justification of the act of parliament ? It was 
in his power to do it, it is in his power still ; and if it bo 
brought before that tribunal to which I and my fellow-man- 
agers are alone accountable, we will lay before that tribunal 
such matters as will sufficiently justify our mode of proceed- 
ing, and the resolution of the House of Commons. I will 
not, therefore, enter into the particulars (because they cannot 
be entered into by your lordships), any further than to say, 
that if we had ever been called upon to prove the allegations 
which we have made, not in the nature of a charge, but as 
bound in duty to this court and in justice to ourselves, we 
should have been ready to enter into proof. We offered to 
do so, and we now repeat the offer. 

There was another complaint in the prisoner’s petition, 
which did not apply to the words of the preamble, but to an 
allegation in the charge concerning abuses in the revenue, 
and the ill consequences which arose from them. I allude to 
those shocking transactions, which nobody can mention with- 
out horror, in Rampore and Dinagepore, during the govern- 
ment of Mr. Hastings, and which we attempted to bring home 
to him. What did he do in this case ? Did he endeavour to 
meet these charges fairly, as he might have done ? No, my 
lords ; what he said merely amounted to this ; — examination 
into these charges would vindicate my reputation before the 
world ; but “ I, who am the guardian of my own honour and 
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my own interest,” choose to avail niyself of the rules and or- 
ders of this House, and I will not sufier you to enter upon 
that examination. 

My lords, we admit you are the interpreters of your own 
rules and orders. We likewise admit that our own honour 
may be affected by the character of the evidence which w e 
produce to you. But, my lords, they who withhold their 
defence, who sufler themselves, as they say, to be cruelly cri- 
minated by unjust accusation, and yet will not permit the 
evident*e of their guilt or innocence to be produced, are them- 
selves the causes of tl)C irrelevamy of ail these matters. Jt 
cannot justly be charged on us ; for we have never odered 
any matter here wliich we did not declare our readiness upon 
the sjlbt to prove. Your lordships did not think fit to re- 
ceive that proof. We do not now^ censure your lordships for 
your determination; that is not the business of this day. 
We refer to your determination for the purpose of showing 
the falsehood of tlie imputation which the prisoner has cast 
upon us, of having oppressed him by delay and irrelevant 
matter. We refer to it in order to show that the oppression 
rests with himself; that it is all his own. 

Well, but ]Mr. Hastings complained also toitbe House of 
Commons. Has he pursued the complaint? No, he has 
not ; and yet this prisoner and these gentlemen, bis learned 
counsel, have dared to reiterate, their complaints of us at 
your lordships’ bar ; while w^e have always been, and still 
are, ready to prove both th^ atrocious nature of the facts 
and that they are referrihle to the prisoner at your bar. I'o 
this, as I have said before, the prisoner has objected. This 
w e are not permitted to do by your lordships : and therefore, 
without presuming to blame your determination, 1 repeat 
that we throw the blame directly upon himself, when he 
complains that his private character sulfers without the means 
of defence, since he objects to the use of means of defence 
which are at his disposal. 

Having gone thrpugh this part of the prisoner’s recrimina- 
tory charge, 1 shall close my observations on his demeanour, 
and defer my remarks on his comf)laint of our ingratitude 
until we come to consider his set-off of services. 

The next subject for your lordships’ consideration is tlie 
priijmiple of the prisoner’s defence. And here w^e must ob- 
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serve, that either by confession or conviction we are pos- 
sessed of the facts, and perfectly agreed upon the matter at 
issue between us. In taking a view of the laws by which 
you are to judge, I shall beg leave to state to you upon what 
principles of law tlie House of Commons lias criminated him, 
and upon wliat principles of law op pretended law he justi- 
fies himself ; for these are the matters at issue between us : 
the matters of fact, as 1 have just said, being determined 
either by confession on his part or by proof on ours. 

My lords, we acknowledge that Mr. Hastings was invested 
with discretionary /power, but we assert that lie was bound 
to use that powpr according to the established rules of po- 
litical morality, humanity, and equity. In all questions 
relating to foreign powers, lie was bound to act iincfer the 
law of nature and under the law of nations, as it is re- 
cognised by the wisest authorities in public jurisprudence. 
In his relation to this country he was bound to act accord- 
ing to the laws and statutes of Great Britain, either in 
their letter or in their spirit ; and wo aflirin that in his 
relation to the people of India he was bound to act ac- 
cording to the largest and most liberal construction of their 
law's, rights, «usages, institutions, and good customs ; and 
we furthermore assert that he w'as under an express obliga- 
tion to yield implicit obedience to the court of directors. It 
is upon these rules and principles the Commons contend that 
Mr. Hastings ought to have regulated his government ; and 
not only Mr. Hastings, but all other governors. It is upon 
these rules that he is responsible, and upon these rules, and 
these rules only, your lordships arc to judge. 

My lords, long before the committee had resolved upon 
this impeachment, wc had come, as I have told your lord- 
ships, to forty-five resolutions, every one criminatory of this 
man, every one of them bottomed upon the principles which 
I have stated. We never will, nor can we abandon them ; 
and we therefore do not supplicate your lordships upon this 
head, but claim and demand of right that you will judge 
him upon those principles and upon no "other. If once they 
are evaded, you can have no rule for your’ judgment but 
your caprices and partialities. 

Having thus^tated the principles upon which the Com- 
mons hold him Ahd all governors responsible, and upon wfhich 
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we have grounded our impeachment, and which must be the 
'rrouuds of your judgment (and your lordships will not 
suffer any other ground to be mentioned to you), wo will 
now tell you what are the grounds of his defence. 

He first asserts that be was possessed of an arbitrary and 
despotic power, restrained by no laws but his own will. Me 
next says, that “the fights of the people he governed in 
India are nothing, and that the rights of the government are 
everything.” Tlic peojde, he asserts, have no liberty, no 
laws, no inheritance, no fixed property, no descendable estate, 
no subordinations in society, no sense of honour or of 
shame ; and that they are only affected by punishment so 
far as punishment is a corporal infliction ; being totally insens- 
ible of any difference between the puuishnumt of man and 
beast. These are the priucij^les of his Indian governinont, 
which Mr. Hastings has avowed in their full extent. Wben- 
ev(»r precedents arc required, ho cites and follows the exam- 
ple of avowed tyrants, of Ali Verdi Khan, Cossim Ali Khan, 
and Sujah Dowlah. With an avowal of these principles he 
was pleased first to entertain the House of Commons, the ac- 
tive asserters and conservators of the rights, liberties, and laws 
of his country; and then to insist upon them more largely 
and in a fuller detail before this awful tribunal, iho passive 
judicial conservator of the same great interests. Ho has 
brought out these blasphemous doctrines in this great temple 
of justice, consecrated to law and equity for a long series of 
ages. He has brought^ them forth iii Westminster Hall, in 
presence of all the judges of the land, who are to execute the 
law, and of the House of Lords, who are bound as its guard- 
ians not to suffer the words “arbitrary power” to bo men- 
tioned before them. For I am not 'again to tell your lordships 
that arbitrary power is treason in the law ; that to mention it 
with law is to commit a contradiction in terms. They cannot 
exist in concert ; they cannot hold together for a moment. 

Let us now hear what the prisoner says, “ The sovereignty 
which they [the soubahdars, or viceroys of the Mogul empire] 
assumed, it felf to my lot, very unexpectedly, to exert ; and 
whether or not such power, or .powers of tliat nature, were 
delegated to me by any provisions of any act of parliament, 
I confess myself too little of a lawyer to pronounce. I only 
^now, thkt the acceptance of the sovereignty of Benavea, 
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&e., is not acknowledged or admitted hy any act of parlia- 
ment ; and yet, by the particular interference of the majority 
of the council, the Company is clearly and indisputably 
seized of that sovereignty. If, therefore, the sovereignty of 
Benares, as ceded to us by the vizier, have any rights what- 
ever annexed to it (and be not a mere empty word wdihout 
meaning), those rights must be suen as are held, counte- 
nanced, and established by the law, custom, and usage of the 
Mogul empire, and not by the provisions of any British act 
of parliament liitherlo enacied. Those rights^ and none 
other, I have been the involuntary instrument of enforcing. 
And if any future act of parliament shall positively, or 
by implication, tend to annihilate those very rights, or their 
exertion, as 1 have exerted them, 1 much tear that the 
boasted sovereignty of Benares, wliich was hidd up as an 
acquisition almost obtruded on the Company against my con- 
sent and opinion (for I acknowledge, that even then I fore- 
saw many difficulties and inconveniences in its future exer- 
cise) ; I fear, I say, that this sovereignty will be found a 
burden instead of benefit, a heavy clog rather tlian a pre- 
cious gem to its present possessors ; I mean, unless the whole 
of our territory in that quarter shall be rounded and made an 
uniform compact body by one grand and systematic arrange- 
ment; such an arrangement as shall do away all the mis- 
chiefs, doubts, and inconveniences (both to the governors 
and the governed) arising from the variety of tenures, rights, 
and claims in all cases 'of landed property and feudal juris- 
diction in India, from the informality, invalidity, and insta- 
bility of all engagements in so divided and unsettled a state 
of society ; and from the unavoidable anarchy and confu- 
sion of different laws, religions, and prejudices, moral, civil, 
and political, all jumbled together in one unnatural and 
discordant mass. Every part of Hindostan has been con- 
stantly exposed to these and similar disadvantages ever since 
the Mahomedan conquests. The Hindoos, who never in- 
corporated with their conquerors, were kept in order only 
by the strong hand of power. The constant necessity of 
similar exertions would in<^ase at once their energy and 
eAent, so that rebellion itself is the parent and promoter of 
despotism. Sovereignty* India implies nothing else. For 
1 know not how we eitoi form an estimate of its powers but^, 
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from its visible effects, aud those are everywhere the sanio 
from Cabool to Assam. The wdiole history of Asia is no- 
thing more than precedents to prove the invariable exercise of 
arbitrary power. To all this 1 strongly alluded in the mi- 
nutes I delivered in council, when the treaty with the new 
vizier was on foot in 1775 ; and I wished to make Cheit 
ISiug independent, because in India dependence included a 
thousand evils, many of which I enumerated at that time, 
and they are entered in the ninth clause of the first section 
of this charge. 1 knew the powers with which an Indian 
sovereignty is armed, and the dajigers to which tributaries 
are exposed. I knew, that, from the history of Asia, and 
from the very nature of mankind, the subjects of a despotic 
t^mpire are always vigilant for the moment to rebel, and the 
sovereign is ever jealous of rebellious intentions. A zemin- 
dar is an Indian subject, and as such exposed to the common 
lot of his fellows. Tlw mean and depraved state of a mere 
zemindar is therefore this very dependence above-mentioned 
on a despotic government, this very proneness to shake off 
his allegiance, and this very exposure to continual danger 
from his sovereign’s jealousy, wmich are consequent on the 
political state of Ilindostanic governments. Eulwant Sing, 
if he had been, and Cheit Sing, as long as he was, a zemin- 
dar, stood exactly in this mean and depraved state by the 
constitution of his country. I did not make it for him, but 
would have secured him from it. Those who made him a 
zemindar, entailed upon him the consequences of so mean 
and depraved a tenure. Ally Verdy Khan and Cossim Ally 
fined all their zemindars on the necessities of war, and on 
every pretence either of court necessity or court extrava- 
gance.” 

I beseech your lordships seriously to look upon the w^hole 
nature of the principles upon which the prisoner defends 
himself. lie appeals to the custom and usage of the Mogul 
empire ; and the constitution of that empire is, he says, arbi- 
trary power. .Ilie*says that he does not know whether any 
act of parliament bound him not to exercise this arbitrary 
powder ; and that if any such act should in future be made, 
it would be mischievous and ruinous to our empire in India. 
Ihus he has at once repealed all preceding acts ; he has an\ 
nulled by prospect every future act you can make ; and it is 
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not in the power of the parliament of Great Britain, without 
ruining the empire, to hinder his exercising this despotic au- 
thority. All Asia is by him disfranchised at a stroke. Its 
inhabitants have no rights, no laws, no liberties ; their state 
is mean and depraved ; they may be fined for any purpose 
of court extravagance or prodigality ; or as Cheit Sing was 
fined by him, not only upon every war, but upon every pre- 
tence of war. 

This is the account he gives of his power and of the people 
subject to the British government in India. We deny that 
the act of parliament gave him any such power ; we deny that 
the India Company gave him any such power, or that they 
had ever any such power to give. We even deny that there 
exists in all the human race a power to make the government 
of any state dependent upon individual will : we disclaim, 
we reject all such doctrines with disdain, and indignation ; 
and we have brought them up to your lordships to be tried 
at your bar. 

What must be the condition of the people of India, go- 
verned, as they have been, by persons wlio maintain tliese 
principles as maxims of government, and not as occasional 
deviations caused by the irregular will of man ; principles by 
which tlie whole system of society is to be controlled ; not 
by law, reason, or justice, but by the will of one man ? 

Your lordships will remark, that not only the whole of the 
laws, rights, and usages, but the very being of the people, are 
exposed to ruin ; for Mr. Hastings says that the people may 
be fined, that they may be exiled, that they may be impri- 
soned, and that even thei^r lives are dependent upon the mere 
will of their foreign master: and that he, the Company’s 
Governor, exercised that will under the authority of this 
country. Eemark, my lords, his application of this doctrine. 
I would, he says, have kept Cheit Sing from the consequences 
of this dependence, by making him independent, and not in 
any manner subjecting him to our government. The mo- 
ment he came into a state of dependence upon the British 
government, all these evils attached upon him. It is, he 
adds, disagreeable to me to exert such powers, but I know 
t^y must be exerted, and I declare there is no security from 
this arbitrary power, but by having nothing to do with tb.3 
British govemmej^.. 
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My lords, the House of Commons has already well eon- 
sidcTod what may be our future moral and political condition 
w^hon the persons who come from that school of pride, inso- 
lence, corruption, and tyranny, are more intimately mixed up 
with us of purer morals. Nothing but contamination can bo 
the result, nothing but j?orruptiou can exist in this country, 
unless we expunge this doctrine out of the very hearts and 
souls of the people. It is not to the gang of plunderers and 
robbers, of which I say this man is at the head, that we are 
only, or indeed principally, to look. Every man in Great 
Britain will be contaminati'd ivnd must be corrupted, if you 
let loose among us whole legions of men, gtmeration after 
generation, tainted wnth Ihese abominable vices, and avowu'ng 
these delestable principles. It is therefore to presers’^e the 
integrity and honour of the Commons of Great Britain that 
we hav(‘ brought this man to your lordships* bar. 

When th(‘se matters were first explained to your lordships, 
and strongly enforced by abilities greater than I can exert, 
there was something like compunction shown by the prisoner: 
but he took the most strange mode to cover his guilt. Upon 
the cross-examination of Major Scott he discovered all tlie 
engines of this Indian corruption. Mr. Hastings got that 
witness to swear, that this defence of his, from which the 
passages I have read to your lordships are extracted, was not 
his, but that it w'as the work of his whole council, composed 
of Mr. Middleton, Mr Shore, Mr. Halhed, Mr. Baber, the 
whole body of his Indife cabinet council ; — that this was 
their work and not his ; and that he disclaimed it, and there- 
fore that it would be wrong to press it upon him. Good 
God ! my lords, what shall we say in this stage of the busi- 
ness ? The prisoner put in an elaborate defence, he now 
disclaims that defence. He told us that it was of his own 
writing, that he had been able to compose it in five days, 
and he now gets five persons to contradict his own assertions, 
and to disprove on oath his most solemn declarations. 

My lords, thjs business appears still more alarming, wrhen 
we find not only Mr. Hastings, but his whole council, en- 
gaged in it. I pray your lordships to observe, that Mr. 
Halhed, a person concerned with Mr. Hastings in compiling 
a code of Gentoo laws, is now found to be one of the perspns 
bo whom this very defence is attributed, which contains such 
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detestable and abominable doctrines. But are^'we to consider 
the contents of this paper as the defence of the prisoner, or 
not ? Will any one say, that when an answer is sworn to 
in Chancery, when an answer is given here to an impeach- 
ment of the Commons, or when a plea is made to an indict- 
ment, that it is drawn by the defendant’s counsel, and there- 
fore is not his ? Did we not all hoar him read this defence 
in part at our bar, did we not see him hand it to his secretary 
to have it road by his son, did he not then bear it read from 
end to end ; did not he himself desire it to be printed (for it 
was no act of ours), and did he not superintend and revise 
the press, and has any breath but his own breathed upon it ? 
Ko, my lords, the whole composition is his by writing or 
adoption, and never till he found it pressed him in this 
House, never till your lordships began to entertain the 
same abhorrence of it that wo did, did he disclaim it. 

But mark another stage of the propagation of these horri- 
ble principles. After having grounded upon tliem the de- 
fence of his conduct against our charge, and after he had got 
a person to forswear them for him, and to prove him to Imve 
told falsehoods of the grossest kind to the House of Com- 
mons, he again adheres to this defence. The dog returned 
to his vomit. After having vomited out his vile, bilious stufl* 
of arbitrary power, and afterwards denied it to be his, he 
gets liis counsel in this place to resort to the loathsome mess 
again. They have thought proper, my lords, to enter into 
an extended series of quotations fr^Tm books of travellers, for 
the purpose of showing that despotism was the only principle 
of government acknowledged in India ; that the people have 
no laws, no rights, no property moveable or immoveable, no 
distinction of ranks, nor any sense of disgrace. After citing 
a long line of travellers to this elfect, they quote Montesquieu 
as asserting the same facts, declaring that the people of India 
had no sense of honour, and were only sensible of the whip 
as far as it produced corporal pain. Tliey then proceed to 
state, that it was a government of misrule, productive of no 
happiness to the people, and that it so confinued until sub- 
irerted by the free government of Britain, namely, the go- 
vernment that Mr. Hastings describes as having himself 
exercised there. 

My lords, if the prisoner can succeed in persuading us thatf' 
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tliese people Lave no laws, no rights, not even the common 
sentiments and feelings of men, ho hopes your interest in 
them will be considerably lessened. He would persuade you 
that their sufferings are much assuaged by their being no- 
thing new ; and that having no right to property, to liberty, 
to honour, or to life, they must be more pleased with the 
little that is left to them, than grieved for the much that has 
been ravished from them, by his cruelty and his avarice. , 
This inference makes it very necessary for me, before I pro- 
ceed further, to make a few remarks upon this part of the 
prisoner’s conduct, whicli your lordsliij)s must have already 
felt wuth astonishment, perhaps wdth indignation. This man, 
who passed twenty-tive years in India, who w^as fourteen 
years at the head of his government, master of all the offices, 
master of all the registers and records, master of all the 
lawyers and priests of all this empire, from the highest to 
the lowest;, instead of producing to you the fruits of so many 
years’ local and official knowledge upon that subject, has 
called out a long line of the rabble of travellers, to inform 
you concerning the ohjects of liis own government. That 
his learned counsel should he ignorant of those things is a 
matter of course. That, if left to himself, the person who 
has produced all this stuff* should, in pursuit of his darling 
arbitrary power, wander without a guide, or with false 
guides, is quite natural. But your lordships must have heard 
with astonishment, that, upon points of law relative to the 
tenure of lands, instead^of producing any law document or 
authority on the usages aud local customs of the country, he 
has referred to officers in the army, colonels of artillery and 
engineers, to young gentlemen just come from school, not 
above three or four years in the country. Good God ! would 
not one rather have expected to hear him put all these travel- 
lers to shame by the authority of a man who had resided so 
long in the supreme situation of government ; to set aside all 
these wild, loose, casual, and silly observations of travellers 
and theorists ?. On the contrary, as if he was ignorant of 
everything, as if \ie knew nothing of India, as if he had dropt 
from the clouds, he cites the observations of every stranger 
who had been hurried in a palanquin through the country, 
capable or incapable of observation, to prove to you the car 
l:iire of the government and of the power he had to exercis?e. 
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My lords, the Commons of Great Britain are not disposed 
to resort to the ridiculous relations of travellers, or to the 
wild systems which ingenious men have thought proper to 
build on their authority; we will take another mode. We 
will undertake to prove the direct contrary of his assertions, 
in every point and particular. We imdertake to^do thi^ be- 
cause your lordships know, and because the world knows, 
that ii you go into a country where you suppose man to be 
in a servile state ; where, the despot excepted, there is no 
one person who can lift up his head above another ; where 
all are a^set of vile, miserable rslaves, prostrate and confound- 
ed in a common servitude, having no descendable lands, no 
inheritance, nothing that makes man feel proud of himself, 
or that gives him honour and distinction with others : — this 
abject degradation will take from you that kind of sympathy 
which naturally attaches you to men feeling like yourselves, 
to men who have hereditary dignities to support aj^d lands of 
inheritance to maintain, as you peers have ; you will, I say, 
no longer have that feeling which you ought to have for the 
sufferings of a people, whom you suppose to be habituated to 
their sufferings and familiar with degradation. 

This makes it absolufely necessary for me to refute every 
one of these misrepresentations ; and whilst I am endeavour- 
ing to establish the rights of these people in order to show in 
what manner and degree they have been ’vdolated, I trust 
that your lordships will not think that the time is lost ; cer- 
tainly 1 do not think that my laboilr will be misspent in en- 
dea\ curing to bring these matters fully before you. 

In determining to treat this subject at length, I am also 
influenced by a strong sense of the evils that have attended 
the propagation of these wild, groundless, and pernicious 
opinions. A young man goes to India before he knows much 
of his own country ; but he cherishes in his breast, as T hope 
every man will, a just and laudable partiality for the law's, 
liberties, rights, and institutions of his owm nation ; we all 
do this, and God forbid we should not prefer our own to 
every other country in the world; but if we go to India 
with an idea of the mean, degraded state of the people that 
we are to govern, and especially if we go with these impres- 
sions at an immature age, we know that, according to the. 
01‘dinary course of human nature, we shall not treat personal 
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wejll whom we have learnt to despise. We know that people 
•whom we suppose to liave neither laws nor rights will not he 
tr'eated by us as a people who have laws and rights. This 
error, therefore, for our sake, for your sake, for the sake of 
the Indian public, and for the sake of all those who shall 
hereaft(T go in any station to India, I think it necessary to 
disprove in every point. 

1 mean to prove the direct contrary of everything tliat has 
been said on tliis subject by the jirisoncr’s counsel, or by 
himself. I mean to prove that the people of India have 
laws, rights, and immunities, that they have property move- 
able and immoveable, descendable as 'w^tdl as occasional : that 
they have property held for life, and that they have it as well 
secured to them by the laws of their country as any pro- 
perty is secured in tliis country : that they feel for honour, not 
only as much as your lordships can feel, but with a more 
oxcpiisite and poignant sense than any people upon earth ; 
and that when punishments are inflicted, it is not the lash 
they feel, but the disgrace : in short, I nu'an to prove that 
every word which Montesquieu has taken from idle and in- 
considerate travellers is absolutely false. 

The people of India are divided into three kinds ; the 
original natives of the country, commonly called Gemtoos, 
the descendants of the Persians and Arabians, who are Mji- 
homedans, and the descendants of the Moguls, who originally 
had a religion of their qj^n, hut are now blended wuth the 
other inhabitants. 

The primeval law of that country is the Gen too law- ; and 
I refer your lordships to Mr. Ilallied’s translation of that 
singular code ; a work which 1 h*ave read with all the care 
that such an extraordinary view of human affairs and human 
constitutions deserves. I do not know whether Mr. iTalhed!s 
compilation is in evidence before your lordships, hut I do 
know that it is good authority on the Gentoo law. Mr. llast- 
ings, who instructed his counsel to assert that the people 
have “no rights,* no law,’* ought to be 'v\^cll acquainted with 
this work, because he claimed for a w'^hile the glory of the 
compilation, although Nobkissin, as your lordships remember, 
was obliged to pay the expense. This hook, a compilation of 
probably the most ancient laws in the world, if we except “the 
■^Mosaic, has in it the duty of the magistrate, and the duty* of 
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all* ranks of subjects most clearly and distinctly ascertained ; 
and I will give up the whole cause, if there is, from one end 
to the other of this code, any sort of arbitrary power claimed 
or asserted on the part of the magistrate, or any declaration 
that the people have no rights of property. No ; it asserts 
the direct contrary. • 

First, the people arc divided into classes and ranks with. 
more accuracy of distinction than is used in this country, or 
in any other country under heaven. Every class is divided 
into families, some of whom are more distinguished and more 
honourable than others ; and they all have rights, privileges, 
and immunities belonging to them. Even in cases of con- 
quest, no confiscation is to take place. A Brahmin’s estate 
comes by descent to him : it is for ever descendable to his 
heirs, if he has heirs ; and if he has none, it belongs to his 
disciples, and those connected wdth him in the Brahminical 
caste. There are other immunities declared to belong to this 
caste, in direct contradiction to what has been asserted by the 
prisoner. Jn no case shall a Brahmin suffer death ; in no case 
shall the property of a Brahmin, male or female, be confiscated 
for crime, or escheat for want of heirs. The law then goes on 
to other castes, and gives to each its property, and distin- 
guishes them with great accuracy of discrimination. 

Mr. Hastings says, that there is no inheritable property 
among them. Now, jrou have only to look at page 27, chap- 
ter the second, the title of which is, “ Of the division of in- 
lieriiable property y There, after going through all the nicety 
of pedigree, it is declared, that “when a father, or grandfather, 
a great grandfather, or any relations of that nature decease, 
or lose their caste, or renounce the world, or are desirous to 
give up their property, their sons, grandsons, great grand- 
sons, and other natural heirs, may divide and assume their 
glebe lands, orchards, jewels, corals, clothes, furniture, cattle, 
and birds, and all the estate, real and personal.” My lords, 
this law recognises this kind of property, it regulates it with 
the nicest accuracy of distinction, it settles tlte descent of it 
in every part and circumstance. It nowhere asserts (but 
the direct odiltrary is positively asserted) that the magis- 
trate has any power„1vhatever over property. It states that 
it is the magistrate’s duty to protect it ; that he is bound to 
gefthra by laiw ; that he must have a council of Brahmins to 
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assist him in every material act that he does ; in short, n\y 
lords, there is not even a trace of arbitrary power in the whole 
system. 

* My lords, I will mention one article to let you see in a 
very few words that these Gentoos not only have an inlu^rit- 
ance, but that the law has established a right of acquiring 
])ossession in the properly of another by prescription. The 
passage stands thus : “ If there be a person who is not a 
minor (a man ceases to be a minor at lifteen years of age), 
nor impotent, nor diseased, nor an idiot, nor so lame as not 
to have power to walk, nor blind, nor one who, on going be- 
fore a magistrate, is found incapable of distinguishing and 
attending to his own concerns, and w^ho has not given to an- 
otlier pe'rson power to employ and to use his property ; if, in 
the face of any such person, another man has apydied to his 
own use, during the space of twenty years, the glebe land, or 
houses, or orchards of that person, without let or molestation 
from him, from the twenty-tirst year the property becomes 
invested in the person so a])plying such things to his own 
use ; and any claim of the first person above mentioned, upon 
such glebe, houses, or orchards, shall by no moans stand 
good : but if the person before mentioned comes under any 
of the circumstances hereinbefore described, his claim in that 
case shall stand good.’* Here you see, my lords, that posses- 
sion shall, by prescription, stand good against the claims of all 
persons who are not disqualified from making their claims. 

I might, if necessary, show your lordships that the high- 
est magistrate is subject to the law ; that there is a case in 
which he is fineable ; that they have established rules of 
evidence and of pleading ; and, in short, all the rules which 
have been formed in other countnes to prevent this very 
arbitrary power. !N otwithstanding all this, the prisoner at 
the bar and his counsel have dared to assert in this sacred 
temple of justice, in the presence of this great assembly of all 
the bishops, of all the peers, and of all the judges of this land, 
that the people of India have no laws whatever. 

I do not mean to trouble your lordships w ith more extracts 
from this book. I recommend it 4;o your lordships’ reading ; 
when you will find that, so far from the magistrate having 

« ny power either to imprison arbitrarily or to fine arbitrarily, 
jje rules of fines are laid down with ten thousand times 
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ni 9 re ex^K^tness than with us. If you here find that the 
magistrate has any power to punish the people with arbitraiy 
punishment, to seize their property, or to disfrancliise them 
of any rights or privileges, 1 will readily admit that Mr. Hast- 
ings has laid down good, sound doctrine upon this subject. 
There is his own book, a compilation of their laws, which 
has in it not only good and excellent positive rules, but a 
system of as enlightened jurisprudence with regard to the 
body and substance of it, as perhaps any nation ever pos- 
sessed ; a system which must have been composed by men of 
highly cultivated understandings. 

As to the travellers that have been quoted, absurd as they 
are in the ground of their argument, they are not less absurd 
in 'their reasonings. Eor having first laid it down that there 
is no property, and that the government is the proprietor of 
everything, they argue, iufereiitially, that they have no laws. 
Blit if ever there were a peo])le that seem to be protected 
with care and circumspection from all arbitrary power, both 
in the executive and judicial department, these are the people 
that seem to bo so protected. 

1 could show your lordships that they are so sensible of 
honour, that fines are levied and punishment infiicted accord- 
ing to the rank of the culprit, and that the very authority 
of the magistrate is dependent on their rank. That the 
learned counsel should be ignorant of these things is natural 
enough. They are concerned in the gainful part of their 
profession. If they know the laws of their own country, 
wdiich I dare say they do, it is not to be expected that they 
should know the laws of any other. But, my lords, it is to 
be expected that the prisoner should know the Gentoo laws : 
for he not only cheated Nobkissip^pf these 

lawsTtanslnledj’IButTi^ took credit for the publication of the 
work as an act of public spirit, after shifting the payment 
from himself by fraud and peculation. All this has been 
proved by the testimonies of Mr. Auriol and Mr. Ilalhed 
before your lordships. 

We do not bring forward this book as eviSence of guilt or 
innocence, but to show the laws and usages of the country, 
and to prove the prisoner's knowledge of them. 

^From the Gentoo w^e will proceed to the Tartarian govern^ 
ment of India, a government established by conquest, an' . 
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therefore not likely to be distinguished by any marks of ex- 
traordinary mildness towards the conquered. The book before 
me will prove to your lordsliips that the head of this govern- 
ment (who is falsely supposed to have a despotic authority) is 
absolutely elected to his office. Tamerlane was elected ; and 
Ghinges Khan particularly valued himself on improving the 
laws and institutions o^liis own country. These laws we only 
have imperfectly in this book ; but we are told in it, and I be- 
lieve the fact, that he forbad, under pain of death, any prince 
or other person to presume to cause himself to bo proclaimed 
great Khan or Emperor, without being first duly elected by 
the princes lawfully asscrnblecl in general diet, lie then 
established the privileges and immunities granted to the 
Tunkawns, that is, to the nobility and gentry of the country, 
and afterwards publislied most soveni ordinances against go- 
vernors who failed in doing their duty, but principally against 
those wdio commanded in far distant provinces. This prince 
w^as in this case, what I hope your lordships will be, a very 
severe judge of the ggvernors of countries remote from the 
seat of tlie government. 

My lords, wo have in this book sufficient proof that a Tar- 
tarian sovereign could not obtain the recognition of ancient 
laws, or establish new ones, without the consent of his par- 
liament; that*he could not ascend the throne without being 
duly elected ; and that w^hen so elected he was bound to 
preserve the great in all their immunities, and the people in 
all their rights, liberties,-privileges, and properties. We find 
these great princes restrained by laws, and even making wise 
and salutary regulations for the countries which tliey con- 
quered. We find Ghinges Klian establishing one of his sons 
in a particular office, namely, conservator of those laws ; and 
he has ordered, that they should not only be observed in his 
time, but by all posterity; and accordingly they are vener- 
ated at this time in Asia. If then this very Ghinges Khan, 
if Tamerlane, did not assume arbitrary power, what are you 
to think of this man, so bloated with corruption, so bloated 
with the insofeilce of unmerited power, declaring tliat the 
people of India have no rights, no property, no laws ; that he 
could not be bound even by an English act of parliament ; 
that he was an arbitrary sovereign in India, and could exact 
what penalties he pleased from the people, at the expense* of 
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liberty, property, and even life itself. Compare this man, 
this compound of pride and presumption, with Ghinges Khan, 
whose conquests were more considerable than Alexander’s, 
and yet who made the laws the rule of his conduct ; compare 
him with Tamerlane, whose Institutes I have before me. I 
wish to save your lordships’ time, or 1 could show you, in the 
life of this prince, that he, violent as his conquests were, 
bloody as all conquests are, ferocious as a Mabomedan making 
his crusades for the propagation of his religion, ho yet knew 
how to govern his unjust acquisitions wdth equity and mod- 
eration. If any man could be entitled to claim arbitrary 
power, if such a claim could be justified by extent of con- 
quest, by splendid personal qualities, by great learning and 
eloquence, Tamerlane was the man w^ho could have made 
and justified the claim. This prince gave up all his time, 
not employed in conquests, to the conversation of learned 
men. lie gave himself to all studies that might accomplish 
a great man. tSuch a man, I say, might, if any may, claim 
arbitrary power. But the very thing8#that made him great, 
made him sensible that he was but a man. Even in the 
midst of all his conquests, his tone ^vas a tone of humility ; 
he spoke of laws as every man must who knows what laws 
arc ; and though he w^as proud, ferocious, and violent, in the 
achievement of his conquests, I will vtmture to*Bay no jmince 
ever established institutes of civil government more honour- 
able to himself than the Institutes of Tirnour. I shall be 
content to be brought to shame before your lordships, il* the 
prisoner at youn bar can show me one passage wdiere the 
assumption of arbitrary power is even hinted at by this great 
conqueror. He declares, that the nobility of every country 
shall be considered as his brethren ; that the people shall be 
acknowledged as his children ; and that the learned and the 
dervises shall be particularly protected. But, my lords, what 
he particularly valued himself upon I shall give your lord- 
ships in his own words : I delivered the oppressed from the 
hand of the oppressor ; and after proof of the oppression, 
whether on the property or the person, the decision which I 
passed between them was agreeable to the sacred law ; and 
I did not cause any one person to suffer for the guilt of 
another.”^ 


Institutes of Tirnour, page 165. 
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My lords, I have only further to inform your lordships 'that 
these Institutes of Timour ought to be very well known to 
Mr. Hastings. He ought to have known tliat this prince never 
claimed arbitrary power, that the principles he adopted were 
to govern by law, to repress the oppressions of his inferior 
governors, to recognis(ib in the nobility the respect due to their 
rank, and in the people the protection to which they were by 
law entitled. This book w^as published by^Iajor l)avy, and* 
revised by Mr. White. Tlie Major was an excellent Orient- 
alist, he was secretary to Mr. Hastings, to whom, I believe, 
lie dedicated this book. 1 have inquired of persons the most 
conversant w ith the Arabic and Oriental langiiages, and they 
are clearly of opinion that there is internal evidence to jirove 
it of the age of Tamerlane ; and he must be the most miser- 
able of critics who, reading this work with attention, does 
not see that, if it was not w-ritten by this very great monarch 
himself, it w^as at least written by some person in his court, 
and under his immediate inspection. Whether, therefore, 
tins work be the composition of Tamerlane, or whether it 
w'as w’ritten by some persons of learning near him, through 
wdiom he meant to give the wwld a just idea of his manners, 
maxims, and government, it is certainly as good authority as 
INfr. Hastings’s Defence, which he has acknowledged to have 
been w ritten by other people. 

From the Tartarian I shall now proceed to the later Ma- 
liomedan conquerors of Hindostan, for it is fit that 1 should 
show" your lordships the wickedness of pretending that the 
peojde of India have no laws or rights. A ^'eat proportion 
of the people are Mahomedans ; and Mahomedaiis are so far 
from having no laws or riglits, that when you name a Ma- 
liomedan, you name a man governed by law% and entitled to 
protection. Mr. Hastings caused to be published, and 1 am 
obliged to him for it, a book called the Hedaia ; it is true 
that he has himself taken credit for the work, and robbed 
I^obkissin of the money to pay for it ; hut the value of a 
hook is not lessened becausd a man stole it. Will you be- 
lieve, my lords, that a people having no law'S, no rights, no 
property, no honour, would be at the trouble of having so 
many writers on jurisprudence ? and yet there are, 1 am 
Sjure, at least a thousand eminent Mahoniedan wTiters.npcfti 
,w", who have WTitten far more voluminous works than ard 

VOL. VII. ‘ 2 K 
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known in tlio common law of England ; and T verily believe 
more voluminous than the writings of the Civilians them- 
selves. That this should be do7ie by a people wl)o have no 
property, is so perfectly ridiculous as scarcely to require re- 
futation ; but I shall endeavour to refute it, and without 
troubling you a great deal. 

I^^irst, then, 1 am to tell you that the Mahomedans are a 
peoj)le amongst «vhom the science of j urisprudence is much 
studied and cultivated, that they distinguish it into the law 
of* the Khoran and its authorized commentaries ; into the 
Eetfa, which is the judicial •‘judgments and reports of ad- 
judged cases into the Canon, wdiich is the regulations made 
by the emperor for the sovereign authority in the govern- 
ment of their dominions ; and lastly, into the Tlage ul Mulk, 
or custom and usage, the common law of the country, which 
prevails independent of any of the former. 

In regard to punishmenis being arbitrary, I will, with your 
lordships’ permission, read a passage which will show you 
that the magistrate is a responsible person. “ If a supremo 
ruler, such as the caliph for tlie time being, commit any of- 
fence punishable by law, such as wdiorcdorn, theft, or drunk- 
enness, he is not subject to any punishment (but yet if he 
commit murder he is subject to the law of retaliation, and lie 
is also accountable in matters of property), because punish- 
ment is a right of Grod, the infliction of which is committed 
to the caliph (or other supreme magistrate), and to none else ; 
and he cannot inflict punishment upon himself, as in this 
there is no advantage, because the good proposed in punish- 
ment is that it may operate as a warning to deter mankind 
from sin, and this is net obtained by a person’s inflicting 
punishment upon himself contrary to the rights of the indi- 
vidual, such as the laws of retaliation and of property, the 
penalties of which may be exacted of the caliph, as the claim- 
ant of right may obtain satisfaction, either by the caliph 
empowering him to exact his right from himself, or by the 
claimant appealing for assistance to the cpllective body of 
Mussulmans.” ‘ 

Here your lordships see that the caliph, who is a magis- 
trate of the highest authority which can exist among the Mar 
bomedans, where property or life is concerned, has no arbitrarjf- 
powder, but is responsible just as much as any other man. 

* Hedaia) vol. ii. p. 34. ‘ 
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I am now to inform 5 "our lordsliips that the sovereign can 
raise no taxes. The imposing of a tribute upon a Mussul- 
man, without his previous consent, is impracticable : and so 
far from all property belonging to the sovereign, the public 
treasure does not belong to him. It is declared to be the 
common property of all Mahomedans. This doctrine is laid 
►down in many places, but particularly in the 95tli page of 
the second volume of Hamilton’s Hedaia. 

Mr. Hastings has told you what a sovereign is, and what 
sovereignty is all over India ; and I wish your lordshij)s to 
pay particular attention to this ;^art of his defence, and to 
compare Mr. Hastings’s idea of sovereignty with the declara- 
tion of the Mahornedan law. The tenth chapter of these 
laws treats of rebellion, which is defined an act of w^arfare 
against the sovereign. You are there told who the sovenugn 
is, and how many kinds of rebels there are. The author then 
proceeds to say, “The word hdgliee (rebellion), in its literal 
sense, means prevarication, also injustice and tyranny ; in the 
language of fhe law^ it is particularly applied to injustice, 
liamcly, withdraw'ing from obedience to the rightful Immn 
(as appears in the FatlaliaUKadeni) . l^y the rightful Imdm 
is understood a person in whom all the qualities csscntijil to 
magistracy are united, such as Islamism, freedom, sanity of 
intellect, and maturity of age, — and w ho has been elected into 
his oflice by any tribe of Mussulmans^ with their general ctm- 
sent : — whose view and intention is the advancement of the 
true religion and the strengthening of the Mussulmans, and 
under whom the IMussulmans enjoy security in person and 
property ; one w ho levies tithe and tribute according to law ; 
who out of the public treasury pays What is due to learned 
men, preachers, Kazees, Mooftis, philosophers, public teach- 
ers, and so forth ; and who is just in all his dealings wu*th 
Mussulmans : for whoever does not answer this description 
is not the right Imdm, wiiencc it is not incumbent to support 
such a one; but rather it is incumbent to oppose him and 
make war upon him, .until such time as he either adopt a 
proper mode of conduct or be slain.” ^ 

My lords, is this a magistrate of the same description as 
the sovereign delineated by Mr. Hastings ? This man must 

elected by the general consent of Mussulmans, he must be 
a pijptector of the person and property of his subjects, a right 
* Hedaia, vol. ii. pp. 247 and 248. 
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of resistance is directly established by law against him, and 
even the duty of resistance is insisted upon. Am I, in prais- 
ing this Malioinedan law, applauding the principle of elective 
sovereignty ? No, my lords ; I know the mischiefs which have 
attended it : I know that it has shaken the thrones of most 
of the sovereigns of the Mussulman religion ; but 1 produce 
the law as the clearest proof that such a sovereign cannot be 
supposed to have an arbitrary power over the property and 
persons of those who elect him, and who have an acknow- 
hvlgcd right to resist and dethrone him if he does not alFord 
them protection. 

I have now gone through what I undertook to prove, that 
Mr. Hastings, with all his Indian council, who have made up 
this volume of arbitrary power, are not supported by the 
laws of the Mog uls, by the laws of the Oentoos, by the Ma- 
homedan la^vs, or by any law, custom, or usage which has 
ever been recognised as legal and valid. 

But, my lords, the prisoner defends himself by example ; 
and, good God ! what are the examples which he has chosen ? 
Not tiie local usages and constitutions of Oude, or of any 
other province ; not the general practice of a respectable em 
peror, like Akbar, which, if it would not fatigue your lord- 
ships, I could show to be the very reverse of this man’s. 
No, my lords, the prisoner, his learned counsel here, and his 
unlearned cabinet council, who wrote this defence, have ran- 
sacked the tales of travellers for examples, and have selected 
materials from that mass of loose remarks and crude concep- 
tions, to prove that the natives of India have neither rights, 
laws, orders, nor distinction. 

I shall now proceed to show your lordships that the peo- 

S le of India have a keen sense and feeling of disgrace and 
islionour. In proof of this I appeal to well-known facts 
There have been women tried in India for offences, alid ac- 
quitted, wdio would not s^ive the disgrace even of acquittal. 
There have been Hindoo wdiers condemned at a court-martial 
who have desired to bo blown from the mouth of a cannon, 
and have claimed rank and precedence at the last moment of 
their existence ; and yet these people are said to have no 
sense of dishonour ! Good God ! that we should be undgr^ 
the necessity of proving in this place all these things, andfot 
disproving that all India was given in slavery to this mati ! 
But, my lords, they will show you, they say, that Ghinges 
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Khan, Khoiili Kh?in, and Tamerlane destroyed ten thousand 
times more people in battle than this man did. Good God 1 
have they run mad? Have they lost their senses in their 
guilt ? ibid they ever expect that we meant to compare this 
man to Tamerlane, Ghinges Kh^n, or Kliouli Khan ? To 
compare a clerk at a ITurean, — to compare a fraudulent 
bullock contractor (for we could show that his first element- 
ary malversations were in carrying on fraudulent bullock con- 
tracts, which contracts wt^re taken from him with shame and 
disgrace, and restored wdth greater shame and disgrace), to 
compare him with the comjuerors of the world ! We never 
said ho was a tiger and a lion ; no, we have said he was a 
weasel and a rat. 

We have said that he has desolated countries by the same 
means that plagues of* his description hav'^ profluced similar 
desolations. We have said that he, a fraudulent bullock 
contractor, exalted to great and unmerited powers, can do 
more mischief than even all the tigers and lions in the 
world. We know that a swarm of locusts, although indi- 
vidually despicable, can render a country more desolate than 
Ghinges Kmin or Tamerlane. When God Almighty chose 
to humble the pride and presumption of Pharaoh, and to 
bring him to shame, he did not etfect his^ purpose with tigers 
and lions ; he sent lice, mice, frogs, and everything 
loathsome and contemptible, to pollute and destroy the coun- 
try. Think of this, my lords ; and of your listening here to 
these people’s long account of Tamerlane’s camp of two 
hundred thousand persons, and of his building a pyramid at 
Bagdad with the heads of ninety thousand of his prisoners ! 

We have not accused Mr. Hasting^ of being a great gene- 
ral and abusing his military powers ; we know that be was 
nothing at the best but a creature of the bureau, raised by 
pec ..liar circumstances to the possession of a power by 
which incredible mischief might be done. Wc have not 
accused him of the vices of conquerors : when we see him 
signalized by any conquests we may then make such an 
accusation ; at present wc say that he has been tnistod with 
power much beyond his deserts, and that trust he has grossly 
abused. — But to proceed — • 

His counsel, according to their usual audacious maufler 
(I fiippose they imagine that they are counsel for Tamerlabe 
or for Ghinges Khan^, have thought proper to accuse the 
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managers for the Commons '•f wandering in all the fabulous 
regions of Indian mythology. -My lords, the managers are 
sensible of the dignity of their place ; they have never offered 
anything to you without reason. • We are not persons of an 
age — of a disposition — of a character, representative or na- 
tural, to wantm as these counsel Gall it ; that is, to invent 
fables concerning Indian antiquity. That they are not 
ashamed of making this charge, 1 do not w^onder. But we 
are not to be thus diverted from our course. 

I have already stated to your lordships a material circum- 
stance of this case, which I 'hope will never be lost sight of; 
namely, the different situation in which India stood under 
the government of its native princes and its own original 
laws, and even under the dominion of Mahomedan conquer- 
ors, from that in which it has stood under the government of 
a series of tyrants, foreign and domestic, particularly of Mr. 
Hastings, by whom it has latterly been oppressed and deso- 
lated. One of the books which I have quoted was written 
by Mr. Ilalhed ; and I shall not be accused of w^antoning in 
fabulous antiquity, when I refer to another living author who 
wrote from what he saw and what ho w^ell knew. This 
author says, “ In truth it would be almost cruelty to molest 
these happy people” (speaking of the inliabitants of one of 
the provinces near Calcutta), “ for in this district are the only 
vestiges of the beauty, purity, piety, regularity, equity, and 
strictness of the ancient Hindoostan government : here the 
property as w^ell as the liberty of the people is inviolate.” 
My lords, I do not refer you to this writer because I think it 
necessary to our justification ; nor from any fear that your 
lordships will not do us the justice to believe that we have 
good authority for the facts which we state, and do not (as 
persons with their licentious tongues dare to say) wanton in 
fabulous antiquity. I quote the -works of this author, be- 
cause his observations and opinions could not be unknown to 
Ml. Hastings, w^hose associate he was in some acts, and 
whose adviser he appears to have been in t hat dreadful trans- 
action, the deposition of Cojpim Ali Khan. This wTiter was 
connected with the prisoned at your bar in bribery, and has 
charged him -wdth detaining his bribe. To this Mr. Hastings 
has ans-v^ered, that he had paid him long ago. How they' 
have settled that corrupt transaction I know not. I merjely 
state all this to prove that we have liot dealt in fabulous 
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history, and that if anybody 1 s dealt in falsehood, it is 
Mr. Hastings’s companion and h »ociate in guilt, who must 
have known the country, and who, however faulty he was 
in other respects, had in this case no interest whatever in 
misrepresentation. ^ 

I might refer your lordships, if it were neccjggiry, to Scraf- 
^ ton’s account of that ancient government, in order to prove 
to you the happy comparative state of that country, even 
under its former usurpers. Our design, my lords, in making 
such references, is not merely to disprove the prisoner’s de- 
fence, but to vindicate the rights and privileges of the 
people of India. We wish to reinstate them in your 
sympathy. W c wish you to respect a people as respecta- 
ble as yourselves ; — a people who know as well as you 
what is'* rank, what is law, what is property; — a people 
who know how to feel disgrace, who know what equity, 
what reason, what proportion in punishments, what security 
of property is, just as well as any of your lordships ; for 
these arc things which are secured to them by laws, by re- 
ligion, by declarations of all their sovereigns. And what, 
niy lords,‘’*is opposed to all this ? The practice of tyrants 
and usurpers, which Mr. Hastings takes for his rule and guid- 
ance. He endeavours to find deviations from legal govern- 
ment, and then instructs his counsel to say, that I have as- 
serted there is no such thing as arbitrary power in the East. 
Grood Grod ! if there was no such thing in any other part of 
the world, Mr. Hastings’s conduct might have convinced me 
6f the oxistence of arbitrary power, and have taught me much 
of its mischief. 

But, my lords, we all know that there has been arbitrary 
power in India ; that tyrants have usurped it ; and tfiat, in 
some instances, princes otherwise meritorious have violated 
the liberties of the people, and have been lawfully deposed 
for such violation. I do not deny that there are robberies 
on Hounslow Heath ;/that there are such things as forgeyies, 
burglaries, and mqrders ; but I say that these acts are 
against law, and that’ whoever commit them commit illegal 
' acts. When a man .is to defend himself ag^nst a charge of 
crime, it is not instances of similar violation of law that is 
to be the standard of his defence. A man may as well sa^,J[^ 
robl^cd upon Hounslow Heath, but hundreds robbed there Jbe-' 
i^forejne : to Mdiich I an^ver, the law has forbidden you to rob 
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there ; and I will hang you for having violated the law, not- 
withstanding the long list of similar violations which you 
have produced as precedents. No doubt princes have Vio- 
ated the law of this country ; they have suftered for it. No- 
bles have violated the law j their privileges have not })rotecicd 
them irOin p^ishment. people have violated the 

law ; the^ have been hanged for it. I know no human being 
exempt from the law. The law is the security of the peopl^ 
of England, it is the security of the people of India, it is the 
security of c'^^ry person that is governed, and of every person 
that governs. There is but one law for all, namely, that 
law which governs all law, the law of our Creator, the law 
of humanity, justice, equity: — ^the law of nature and of 
nations. So far any laws fortify this primeval law, and 

f ive it more precision, more energy, more effect •by their 
eclarations, such laws enter into the sanctuary, and partici- 
pate in the sacredness of its character. But the man who 
quotes as precedents the abuses of tyrants and robbers, pol- 
lutes the very fountain of Justice, destroys the foundations 
of all law, and thereby removes the only safeguard against 
evil men, whether governors or governed : — the gc«ird which 
prevents governors from becoming tyrants, and the governed 
from becoming rebels. 

I hope your lordships will not think that I have unneces- 
sarily occupied your time in disproving the plea of arbitrary 
power, which has been brought forward at our bar, has been 
repeated at your lordships’ bar,iand has been put upon the 
records of both Houses. I hope your lordships will not 
think that sucB monstrous doctrine should be passed over, 
without all possible .pains being taken to demonstrate its 
falsehood and to reprobate its tendency. I have not spared 
myself in exposing the principles avowed by the prisoner. ' 
At another time I will endeavour to show you the manner in 
which he acted upon these principles. I cannot command 
strength to proceed further at prese.^t ; 'und you, my lords, 
cannot give me greater bodily strength ihan I nave. 

[Adjourned. 
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